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THE  sixth  volume  of  this  history  closed  with  an 
account  of  the  federal  convention  that  shaped  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  old  articles 
of  confederation  were  still  in  force  and  the  struggle  for 
the  adoption  of  the  new  magna  charta  was  impending. 
This  volume,  the  seventh,  takes  up  the  story  at  that  point 
and  carries  it  along  to  iSo6. 

The  narrative  covers  Washington's  two  administra- 
tions, John  Adams's  one,  and  Jefferson's  first.  According 
to  my  best  ability  within  the  space  at  my  disposal,  it 
sets  forth  the  policies  of  that  period  and  the  trials  and 
the  triumphs,  the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of  the  men 
who  inaugurated  the  new  government,  solidified  the 
loosely  coherent  parts  of  the  new  nation,  and  shaped  its 
destiny  for  greatness. 

For  the  helpful  criticism  and  suggestion  of  reviewers 
and  many  others,  for  the  continued  liberality  of  my  pub- 
lishers, for  the  artistic  excellences  developed  by  engravers 
and  printers,  and  for  the  manifest  appreciation  of  the 
cultured  reader  for  whom  these  volumes  are  especially 
intended,  I  am  very  grateful.  I  take  especial  pleasure 
in  recording  my  appreciation  of  the  continued  aid  of 
Dr.  Paul  L.  Haworth  to  whom  I  am  under  obligation 
as  acknowledged  in  the  prefaces  to  the  three  preceding 
volumes. 

Elroy   M.  Avery 

Clcieland,  Jmuirr.  I'jIO 
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THE  constitution,  as  completed  by  the  convention  Thcou 
and  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Washington  ^""g^"  "** 
as  its  presiding  officer,  was  at  once  laid  before  Coudtudon 
the  congress  of  the  confederation,  then  sitting  in  New 
York ;  its  reception  was  not  enthusiastic.     Richard  Henry 
Lee  of  Virginia,  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachusetts,  Melanc- 
ton  Smith  of  New  York,  and  others  opposed  it  vigor- 
ously.    The  adoption  of  the  constitution  would  put  an 
end  to  the  congress;    for  the  congress  to  ask  the  people 
of  the  states  to  ratify  the  document  would  be  to  ask  them 
to  sign  its  death-warrant.     It  was  also  contended  that  the 
constitution  should  be  amended  before  it  was  submitted 
for  ratification.     But,  under  the  leadership  of  Madison 
and  after  eight  days  of  delay,  congress,  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  eleven  states  present,  ordered  the  constitution  stpiemberU, 
and  Washington's  letter  to  be  "transmitted  to  the  several  ''*' 
legislatures,  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  Convention  of 
Delegates  in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof  in  conform- 
ity to  the  resolves  of  the  Convention."     For  the  next  ten 
months,  the  constitution  was  under  consideration  in  the 
several  states  and  the  people  were  divided  into  Federalists 
and  Anti-federalists,  warm  friends  and  active  opponents  of 
the  proposed  union — the  first  formation  in  America  of 
political  parties  on  a  truly  national  issue.     The  first  con- 
test came  in  Pennsylvania;   the  first  victory  in  Delaware. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Franklin,  the  president  of  the  com-  in 
monwealth,  had  already  presented  a  copy  of  the  consti-  i^'^'"'>« 
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1787  tution  to  the  unicameral  legislature  and,  in  a  brief  but 
September  18  pithy  speech,  begged  for  its  favorable  consideration.  A 
new  election  was  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
November  and  the  Anti-federalists  attempted  to  postpone 
consideration  of  the  document  until  a  new  assembly  had 
been  chosen.  But  the  Federalists  were  anxious  to  hasten 
the  event  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  George 

Clymer,  who  had  been  a 
delegate  to  the  convention, 
moved  that  a  state  conven- 

Autograph  of  George  Clymer  tion      should      be     Called      tO 

accept  or  to  reject  the  new  plan.  The  Anti-federalists 
protested  that  the  motion  was  out  of  order  both  because 
previous  notice  had  not  been  given  and  because  congress 
had  not  yet  taken  action,  but  the  Federalists  carried  the 
question  by  a  vote  of  forty-three  to  nineteen.  When  the 
house  adjourned  for  dinner,  the  nineteen  met  and  pledged 
themselves  to  defeat  the  attempt  to  call  a  convention  in 
the  only  way  then  possible  to  do  so.  When  the  house 
was  again  called  to  order,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
no  quorum  present  and  an  adjournment  until  the  next 
day  was  necessary.  In  the  morning,  a  mob  broke  into 
the  lodgings  of  two  of  the  Anti-federalists  and  dragged 
them,  struggling  and   cursing,  to   the   state-house    and 

The  Quorum  there  held  them  in  their  seats.  A  quorum  being  thus 
obtained,  the  house  ordered  the  election  of  a  state  con- 
vention to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  twentieth  of 
November. 

The  The    campaign    was    bitter    and,    in    some    respects, 

Pemnyhania    pJcturesque.     "Cincinnatus,"    "Brutus,"    " Biscayanus," 

""^^'^       "Homespun,"  "Tar  and  Feathers,"   and  other  writers 

deluged    Pennsylvania   with   pamphlets    and    newspaper 

articles.     Sixteen   members   of  the   legislature  who  had 

September  29  withdrawn  to  break  the  quorum  issued  an  address  that 
brought  upon  them  the  wrath  of  the  friends  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  Anti-federalists  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  disagreement  in  the  convention  and 
loudly  affirmed  that  the  new  government  tended  to 
aristocracy,  contained  no  bill  of   rights,  provided  for  a 
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standing  army  and  for  custom-house  officers,  made  no  i  7  8  7 
provision  for  annual  elections,  and  would  destroy  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states.  The  Federalist  reply  was  that 
a  strong  government  was  needed  and  that  if  the  constitu- 
tion was  rejected  anarchy  would  follow.  In  a  great  meet- 
ing held  at  the  state-house,  Wilson  defended  the  consti- 
tution in  a  speech  remarkable  for  strength  of  argument 
and  dignity  of  language.  When  the  Federalists  pointed 
to  Hamilton,  Franklin,  and  Washington  and  asked: 
"Would  such  men  as  these  advise  a  course  that  would 
result  in  tyranny  V  the  Anti-federalists  declared  they  were 
not  "to  be  misled  by  the  glamour  of  great  names.  They 
had  seen  names  as  great  as  any  at  the  foot  of  the  consti- 
tution subscribed  to  the  present  reprobated  Articles  of 
Confederation."  As  for  Franklin,  he  was  too  old ;  Ham- 
ilton too  young.  One  writer,  "Centinel,"  even  went  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  "to  talk  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Great 
Commander  and  the  Great  Philosopher  was  to  talk 
nonsense;  for  Washington  was  a  fool  from  nature,  and 
Franklin  a  fool  from  age.*' 

At  the  election,  the  Federalists  carried  most  of  the  older  a  Federalist 
settled  districts,  including  Philadelphia ;  the  Anti-federal-  Victory 
ists  won  in  the  newer  districts  where  "the  somewhat  law- 
less population  looked  askance  at  any  plan  that  savored 
of  a  stronger  government  and  a  more  regular  collection 
of  revenue.'*  On  the  twentieth  of  November,  the 
convention  assembled  at  the  state-house.  Wilson  and 
McKean  led  the  Federalist  majority;  Whitehill,  Findley, 
and  Smilie  the  Anti- 
federalist  minority.  To 

gain  time,  the  minority  Autograph  of  James  Wilson 

spent  days  "in  discussing  the  meaning  of  words  with 
which  every  member  on  the  floor  was  as  familiar  as  with 
his  own  name,"  insisted  upon  more  than  a  dozen  amend- 
ments, and  urged  an  adjournment  in  order  that  the 
people  might  consider  the  matter.  The  Federalists,  how- 
ever, insisted  upon  their  program  and,  on  the  twelfth  of 
December,  the  convention  ratified  the  constitution  by  a 
vote  of  forty-six  to  twenty-three — the  occasion  of  great 
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'  rejoicing.  The  supreme  council,  the  convention,  and  the 
faculty  of  the  university  went  in  procession  to  the  court- 
house where  the  ratification  was  read  to  the  assembled 
throng.  Bells  were  rung,  cannons  were  fired,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  dined  at  Epple's  tavern,  and  there 
were  other  demonstrations. 

While  the  Pennsylvania  convention  was  still  debating, 
a  Delaware  convention  had  assembled  at  Dover.  Thanks 
to  the  concession  of  equal  representation  in  the  senate, 
there  was  little  opposition  and,  on  the  second  day,  the 
convention  ratified  the  constitution  unanimously.  Eleven 
days  later,  the  New  Jersey  convention  acted  with  similar 
unanimity,  as  did  that  of  Georgia  on  the  second  of 
January.  A  week  later,  Connecticut  ratified  the  articles 
by  the  decisive  vote  of  one   hundred   and   twenty-eight 

— ^   to  forty. 

OBSERVATIONS   1       ^'^^    states    had    thus 
'  announced  their  intention 
of  living  under  the  "New 
Roof,"  but  the  real  strug- 
gle was  yet  to  come.     It 
was  probable  that  with- 
out the  adhesion  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Virginia,  and 
even    the    less    populous 
I  and  powerful  New  York, 
the      new      government 
:  would    fail,    and    in    all 
three    there    was    bitter 
opposition.      In    Massa- 
chusetts, the  commercial 
and    professional    classes 
I  were,   in  general,   favor- 
able to  the  constitution. 
Knox    wrote    that    "  the 
'  people  of  Boston  are  in 
— -^   raptures  with  it  as  it  is, 
'  but  would  have  liked  it 

still  belter  if  it  had  been 
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higher  toned,"  but  many  in  the  back  districts,  the  advo-  i  7  : 
cates  of  fiat  money,  and  the  supporters  of  the  Shays 
movement  aUgned  themselves  against  the  new  system. 
Pamphlets,  such  as  Richard  Henry  Lee's  Letters  0/  the 
Federal  Farmer,  and  many  newspaper  articles  were  scat- 
tered broadcast  by  the  Anti-federalistSk  Elbridge  Gerry, 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  had 
refused  to  sign  the  constitution,  addressed  to  the  general 
court  a  letter  of  objection  because  the  document  did  not 
contain  a  bill  of  rights  and  was  defective  in  other  respects. 
"The  constitution  proposed,"  said  he,  "has  few,  if  any 
federal  features,  but  is  rather  a  system  of  national  govern- 
ment." Other  writers  objected  to  the  power  given  to 
congress  to  tax  imports,  to  the  annihilation  of  the  confed- 
eration, and  to  the  right  of  congress  to  maintain  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace,  while  still  others  indulged  in  heated 
declamation  and  appeals  to  class  prejudices.  To  these, 
the  clauses  forbiddmg  the  states  to  impair  the  obligations 
of  contracts  and  to  issue  paper  money  were  particularly 
obnoxious,  and  the  old  hostility  to  the  people  of  Boston 
and  to  lawyers  flamed  up  afresh.  The  supporters  of 
the  constitution  were  declared  to  be  generally  members 
"of  the  NOBLE  order  of  C[incin- 
natu]s,"  holders  of  securities,  bankers, 
and  lawyers. 

When  the  convention  assembled,  the/    ^J^KKKMI      ]°)m  Hancock 
Federalist  leaders  saw  that  unless  tbt-y\ 
could  win  over  some  of  the  dele- 


gates who  were  open  to  convic- 
tion the  constitution  would  be 
rejected.  Especial  eff"orts  were 
made  to  convert  John  Hancock 
and  Samuel  Adams,  without  whose 
assistance  success  would  be  almost 
impossible.  Hancock  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  convention,  but 
he  remained  at  home  for  some 
time  fighting  "an  attack  of  goui 
which  some  of  his  friends  thought 
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788  would  disappear  as  soon  as  a  majority  was  shown  on 
either  side  of  the  dilHcult  question."  It  was  whispered 
to  him  that,  if  he  would  declare  for  the  new  govern- 
ment, Bowdoin's  friends  would  support  him  for  j 
reelection  as  governor.  He  was  also  flattered  by  the 
su^estion  that  he  would  probably  be  chosen  vice- 
president  and  that,  if  Virginia  remained  out  of  the 
union,  he  would  doubtless  be  chosen  president.  As 
will  be  seen  later,  these  influences  were  not  without 
eff"ect. 
imAdimi  From  the  first,  Adams  was-  inclined  to  be  hostile 
to  the  plan,  but  he  was  not  an  open  Anti-federalist. 
"  I  stumble  at  the  threshold,"  he  wrote  to  Richard 
Henry  Lee  in  December.  "  I  meet  with  a  national 
government,  instead  of  a  federal  union  of  sovereign 
states."  For  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  convention, 
he  listened  but  did  not  speak.  Later,  a  great  crowd 
of  shipwrights,  brass-founders,  and  other  workingmen 
held  a  meeting  at  the  Green  Dragon  tavern,  passed 
strong  Federalist  resolutions,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Paul  Revere  was  one  to  present  the  ^^"i^h^ 
resolutions  to  Adams.  When  the  great  popular  leader  H»ncock 
had  read  the  paper,  he  asked 
Rt^vcre:  "How  many  mechanics 
were  at  the  Green  Dragon  when 
these  resolutions  were  passed?" 
"  More,  sir,"  replied  Revere,"than 
the  Green  Dragon  could  hold." 
"  And  where  were  the  rest, 
Mr.  Revere?"  "In  the 
streets,  sir."  "And  how 
many  were  in  the  streets  ?" 
"  More,  sir,  than  there  are 
stars  in  the  sky."  Believing 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
thu  voice  of  God  and  perhaps  influ- 
enced by  other  motives,  Adams 
'^"SC^^^^n'oTo^S^by""'  became  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
John  Hancock  Constitution. 
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In  the  convention,  the  constitution  was  considered  sec-  1788 
tioij  by  section  with  anxious  care.  Many  delegates  looked  objectiont 
with  suspicion  on  the  provision  that  the  representatives 
should  hold  office  for  two  years.  There  was  a  strong 
belief  that  "where  annual  elections  end  tyranny  begins" 
and  it  was  feared  that  congress  might  set  itself  up  as  a 
perpetual  oligarchy.  The  provision  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  have  absolute  control  over  the  ten-mile- 
square  district  that  was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  capital 
caused  uneasiness  and  the  power  to  maintain  a  standing 
army  aroused  opposition,  "Had  I  the  voice  of  Jove," 
declared  a  delegate  from  the  Maine  district,  "I  would 
proclaim  it  throu^out  the  world;  had  I  an  arm  like 
Jove,  I  would  hurl  from  the  globe  those  villains  that 
would  dare  attempt  to  establish  in  our  country  a  standing 
army!"  The  failure  of  the  constitution  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  God  or  to  provide  religious  tests  for  office 
troubled  some  of  the  country  members  more  than  it  did 
the  ministers  of  whom  there  were  more  than  a  score. 
"  Human  tribunals  for  the  consciences  of  men,"  said  the 
Reverend  Philip  Payson  of  Chelsea,  "are  injurious  en- 
croachments upon  the  prerogatives  of  God.  A  religious 
test  would  have  been  a  great  blemish,"  "Religion  is 
ever  a  matter  between  God  and  the  individual,"  said 
another  minister;  "the  imposing  of  religious  tests  hath 
been  the  greatest  engine  of  tyranny  in  the  world."  The 
power  of  congress  to  regulate  federal  elections  and  the 
compromise  regarding  the  slave-trade  were  among  the 
other  provisions  that  were  fiercely  attacked. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  January,  the  Boston  Gazette  outside 
charged  that  larg^  sums  of  money  had  been  brought  from  ^fl"«°<^« 
a  neighboring  state  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  delegates 
to  vote  for  the  constitution  and  hinted  that  there  might 
be  "collections  for  the  same  accursed  purpose  nearer 
home."  Whether  or  not  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
charge  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  known  that  the  contest  in 
Massachusetts  had  excited  eager  interest  beyond  her 
borders,  for  the  action  of  Massachusetts  would  influence 
powerfully  the  result  in  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and 
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1788  Other  states.  Richard  Henry  Lee  wrote  to  Gerry  urging 
Massachusetts  not  to  adopt  the  constitution  without  in- 
sisting upon  amendments  and  proposed  a  new  federal 
convention  for  that  puq)ose.  Lee's  advice  was  counter- 
balanced by  a  letter  from  Washington  in  which  he  said : 
"I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  [the  constitu- 

tion] or  disunion  are  before  us  to  chuse  from.  If  the 
first  is  our  election,  a  constitutional  door  is  opened  for 
amendments,  and  may  be  adopted  in  a  peaceable  manner 
without  tumult  or  disorder."  Washington's  letter  was 
published  in  a  Boston  paper  and  bore  good  fruit. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  constitution  was  that 
it  did  not  contain  a  bill  of  rights  guaranteeing  religious 
liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  other 
fundamentals.  It  was  now  suggested  that  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  ratified  and  the  ratification  accompanied 
with  a  request  for  a  bill  of  rights.  Through  the  shrewd 
management  of  the  Federalist  leaders,  the  plan  was  pro- 
posed by  Hancock;  Samuel  Adams  supported  it;  and, 
on  the  sixth  of  February,  Massachusetts  ratified  the  con- 
stitution by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  apd  eighty-seven  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  The  large  minority  patriot- 
ically acquiesced ;   not  a  murmur  was  heard. 

The  New  Hampshire  convention  assembled  at  Exeter 
in  February.  A  majority  of  the  delegates  were  opposed 
to  the  constitution  and,  though  some  of  them  were  won 
over,  they  were  fettered  by  instructions  from  their  towns. 
That  they  might  have  opportunity  to  consult  their  con-* 
stituents  and  for  other  reasons,  the  convention  adjourned 
In  Maryland  Until  June.  The  Maryland  convention  met  at  Annapolis 
on  the  twenty-first  of  April.  Some  of  the  Anti-federalists 
in  Virginia  had  held  out  a  substitute  plan  for  a  southern 
confederacy,  but  their  efforts  were  more  than  neutralized 
by  the  exertions  of  Washington  and  Madison.  In  the 
convention,  Luther  Martin,  Samuel  Chase,  and  others 
fought  ratification  vigorously  but,  after  a  session  of  five 
days,  they  were  decisively  beaten  by  a  vote  of  sixty-three 
to  eleven.  The  contest  in  South  Carolina  was  more  pro- 
longed.    In  this  state,  Rawlins  Lowndes,  speaking  in  the 
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legislature,  denounced  the  constitution  because  it  gave   1788 
congress  power  to  abolish  slavery  and  because  of  other  jmuary 
alleged  defects.    He  described  the  articles  of  confederation 
as    "a    most    excellent    constitution, — a    blessing    from 
heaven,"  that  should  not  be  lightly  cast  away.     In  the 
election  of  delegates,  the  up-country  showed  itself  Anti- 
federalist,  but  the  general  result  was  in  favor  of  the  con- 
stitution.    After  a  session  of  eleven  days,  the  convention 
ratified  the  new  plan  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  forty-  May  13 
nine  to  seventy-three. 

Eight  states  had  now  ratified  the  constitution.  Could  in  Virginia 
the  needed  ninth  be  secured  ?  The  next  contest  was  in 
Virginia,  where,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  parties  were 
evenly  matched.  At  the  head  of  the  Anti-federalists  stood 
Patrick  Henry  who,  in  the  first  continental  congress  had 
exclaimed  "I  am*  not  a  Virginian,  I  am  an  American!'' 
But  Henry  now  was  all  aglow  with  the  idea  of  a  southern 
confederacy,  and  he  was  aided  by  Mason,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Grayson,  Benjamin  Harrison,  John  Tyler,  and 
James  Monroe.  "The  madness  of  Mason  and  the  enmity 
of  the  Lee  faction  to  General  Washington"  were  named 
by  Oliver  Ellsworth  as  the  chfef  causes  of  opposition,  but 
there  was  more  than  "personal  pique  and  mean-minded 
jealousy :  the  spirit  of  local  pride  and  the  fear  for  personal 
liberty  were  easily  aroused  in  Virginia;"  her  western  sec- 
tions were  already  excited  over  the  possibility  of  allowing 
Spain  to  close  the  lower  Mississippi  upon  which  her 
Kentucky  lay,  while  others  feared  the  commercial  power 
of  New  England. 

The  leader  of  the  Federalists  in  the  convention  was  Madison  and 
Madison.  In  the  long  debates  he  displayed  unfailing  tact  ^*"***" 
and  readiness  and,  "at  one  moment  crushed,  at  another 
conciliated  his  opponent,  but  always  won  the  day."  He 
was  ably  assisted  by  a  tall  and  gaunt  young  man,  John 
Marshall,  only  thirty-two  years  of  age  but  already  one  of 
the  first  lawyers  in  Virginia,  by  Governor  Randolph  who 
had  been  won  over  from  the  other  side,  and  by  young 
"Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee.  Washington,  although  not  a 
member  of  the  convention,  rendered  invaluable  aid. 
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The  convention  assembled  at  Richmond  on  the  second 
of  June.  From  the  first,  Henry's  attitude  was  very 
aggressive.  He  demanded  an  investigation  of  the  action 
of  the  Virginia  delegates  at  Philadelphia:  "Even  from 
that  illustrious  man  who  saved  us  by  his  valor,  I  would 
have  a  reason  for  his  conduct."  He  and  Mason  both 
declared  that  the  constitution  set  up  a  national  govern- 
ment and  deprived  the  states  of  sovereignty.  Madison 
replied  that  the  new  government  was  neither  a  mere 
confederation  nor  a  thoroughly  consolidated  government. 
"It  stands  by  itself.  In  some  respects,  it  is  a  government 
of  a  federal  nature;  in  others,  it  is  of  a  consolidated 
nature."  This  explanation  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
Anti-federalists  some  of  whom  indulged  in  violent  decla- 
mation. At  last,  the  vote  was  taken  and  the  Federalists 
won  by  a  vote  of  eighty-nine  to  seventy-nine.  As  in 
Massachusetts,  the  convention  accompanied  the  ratifica- 
tion with  a  request  for  a  bill  of  rights  and  numerous 
other  amendments. 

While  the  Virginia  convention  was  debating,  the  New 
Hampshire  convention  reconvened  on  the  fourteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and,  after  a  four 
days'  session,  won  for  that  state  the  honor  of  being  the 
ninth  to  ratify  the  constitution.  The  vote  stood  fifty- 
seven  to  forty-six.  Nevertheless,  the  result  in  the  Old 
Dominion  was  of  great  importance.  Virginia  was  the 
most  populous  of  all  the  states,  and  the  new  system 
needed  the  services  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  other  statesmen  of  that  commonwealth.  With  both 
New  Hampshire  and  Virginia  under  the  "New  Roof," 
people  felt  that  success  was  assured  and  the  Federalists 
celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  with  much  rejoicing.  At 
Philadelphia,  there  was  a  long  procession  in  which  were 
the  "Federal  Roof"  supported  by  thirteen  columns  three 
of  which  were  unfinished,  and  the  "Ship  of  State"  the 
bottom  of  which  was  made  of  the  barge  that  John  Paul 
Jones  took  from  the  "Serapis."  It  was  proclaimed  that 
the  old  scow  "Confederacy;  Imbecility,  master,"  had 
foundered  at  sea  and  that  the  sloop  "Anarchy"  had  gone 
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ashore  on  Union  Rocks.  Philadelphia  had  an  especial  1787 
interest  in  the  event ;  she  expected  to  become  the  national  1788 
capital.  At  Providence,  there  were  a  Federalist  barbecue, 
an  Anti-federalist  attempt  to  break  it  up,  and  almost  a 
riot.  At  Albany,  the  Anti-federalists  burned  the  consti- 
tution, but  the  Federalists  hoisted  another  copy  on  a  pole 
raised  on  the  spot  where  the  first  had  been  burned.  A 
conflict  between  the  two  factions  followed  in  which  some 
blood  was  shed. 

Meanwhile,  the  struggle  in  New  York  was  virulent  in  New  York 
Governor  George  Clinton  and  his  powerful  following  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  Hie  new  system  and,  at  first,  had  a 
majority  of  the  people.  Although  not  then  the  Empire 
State,  New  York  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  lakes 
and  cut  in  twain  the  Union  that  was  now  assured.  The 
feeling  that  the  state  was  necessary  was  so  keen  that  it 
was  seriously  proposed  that,  if  she  did  not  come  in  peace- 
ably, she  be  conquered  and  dragged  in.  Face  to  face 
and  foot  to  foot  with  Clinton  stood  Alexander  Hamilton 
backed  by  such  men  as  Chancellor  Livingston  and  John 
Jay.  In  the  preceding  fall,  Hamilton  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  explaining  the  new  system  to  the  people  in  a 
series  of  essays  and  secured  the  assistance  of  Madison 
and  Jay.  Of  the  eighty-five  numbers.  Jay  wrote  five,  The 
Madison  twenty-nine,  and  Hamilton  fifty-one;  collect-  ^'^^'"' 
ively,  the  papers  are  called  The  Federalist,  They  were 
published  in  the  newspapers  at  intervals  during  the  period 
from  October  to  August.  Although  their  immediate 
influence  was  not  as  great  as  some  have  supposed,  The 
Federalist  still  stands  as  the  best  commentary  on  the 
constitution  and  as  one  of  the  most  profound  treatises  on 
government  ever  written. 

The  convention  assembled  at  Poughkeepsie  on  the  The 
seventeenth  of  June  with  a  majority  of  the  delegates  Co°^«»t»on 
hostile  to  the  constitution.  The  contest  was  long  and 
bitter,  but  Hamilton's  eloquence  and  the  news  from  New 
Hampshire  and  Virginia  worked  wonders.  Melancton 
Smith,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Clinton  party  and  one  of 
the  foremost  debaters  in  the  country,  turned  Federalist 
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1788  and,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to 

twenty-seven.  New  York  ratified  the  constitution.     It  was 

J  ^  Hamilton's   tre- 

Autograph  of  McUncton  Smith  ^^^^^      fejoicingS 

the  emblematic  ship  of  state  was  drawn  through  the 
streets  with  his  name  emblazoned  on  her  side.  Before 
the  vote  was  taken,  however,  the  convention  "clogged  its 
acceptance"  by  adopting  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  a 
circular  letter  should  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  legis- 
latures of  the  various  states  recommending  a  general  con- 
vention. There  was  less  to  fear  from  such  a  call  than 
there  was  from  New  York's  rejection  of  the  constitution. 
Rhode  Island  All  of  the  States  were  now  under  the  "New  Roof" 
Calhnr*"  except  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island.  The  North 
Carolina  convention  assembled  on  the  twenty-first  of 
July,  but,  influenced  largely  by  JeflFerson's  desire  that 
nine  states  should  ratify  and  the  others  hold  aloof  until 
August  2  amendments  had  been  adopted,  adjourned  without  defi- 
nite action.  In  Rhode  Island,  which  was  said  to  be  "in 
no  condition  to  do  anything  wise,"  the  constitution  was 
printed  and  distributed  by  order  of  the  legislature.  As 
directed  by  that  body,  the  town-meetings  met  on  the 
fourth  of  March  to  consider  the  constitution,  but  the 
Federalists  generally  abstained  from  voting  and  the  result 
stood  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight  against 
adoption  and  only  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  for  it. 
The  new  government  under  the  constitution  was  put  into 
operation  with  these  two  states  "out  in  the  cold,"  but, 
not  long  thereafter,  both  of  the  laggard  members  took 
their  places  in  the  family  circle,  as  will  be  set  forth  more 
fully  in  succeeding  chapters. 
The  But  the  backwardness  of  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 

New  Life  Island  was  of  little  real  importance.  Eleven  states  had 
adopted  the  constitution  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
All  that  remained  was  to  elect  and  install  the  oflScers  who 
were  to  make  the  great  experiment  a  concrete  actuality. 
The  consummation  and  justification  of  the  Revolution 
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were  at  hand.  At  times,  the  outlook  had  heen  dark,  but 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  people  and  the  training 
of  the  colonial  school  for  self-government  had  triumphed. 
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.  N  the  second  of  July,  1788,  the  president  of  the 
continental   congress    announced    to   that   body 
that  nine   states   had    ratified   the  constitution 
and    suggested    that    steps    be    taken    to    put   the    new 
government  into  operation.     After  some  delay,  congress 
!  named  the  first  Wed- 
Sy   tl,c   United  States  in  Cotigr.f.      ^esday    of    January, 
;incratJcd,  •789?  for  the  choice  of 

presidential  electors  in 
the  several  states,  the 
first  Wednesday  in 
February  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  electors  to 
choose  a  president  and 
vice-president,  and  the 
first  Wednesday  in 
1  March  "  for  commenc- 
ing the  proceedings 
under  the  said  consti- 
tution." In  some 
states  the  election  was 
by  direct  vote  of  the 
people;  In  others,  by 
the  legislatures,  either 
by  joint  ballot  or  by 
concurrent  vote  of 
both    branches ;     in 
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Massachusetts,  two  electors  were  chosen  at  large  by  the  1789 
people  and  eight  more  were  selected  by  the  legislature 
from  a  list  of  twenty-four  sent  up  by  the  eight  congressional 
districts.  In  New  York,  owing  to  a  quarrel  between  the 
senate  and  the  assembly,  the  Federalists  predominating 
in  the  former  and  the  Anti-federalists  in  the  latter,  there 
was  no  choice  of  electors ;  during  a  great  part  of  the  period 
of  the  first  congress,  the  state  was  not  represented  on  the 
floor  of  the  upper  house. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  electors  met  in  their  respec-  Tint  in  Peace 
tive  states  as  the  constitution  provided  and  each  cast  two 
votes.  Their  choice  for  president  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. There  were  many  who  had  rendered  great  serv- 
ices both  in  field  and  in  council-chamber  and  whose 
names  were  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  country, 
but  there  was  one  who  towered  above  all  the  rest  as  a 
mountain  towers  above  its  foothills.  During  the  contest 
for  ratification,  one  of  the  most  effective  arguments  for 
allaying  the  fears  entertained  by  many  had  been  that  he 
would  be  at  the  head  of  the  new  government.  Although 
it  was  known  that  he  was  averse  to  reentering  public 
life,  every  one  of  the  sixty-nine  electors  cast  one  of  his  February  4 
votes  for  George  Washington  to  be  the  first  president  of 
the  United  States.  Never  but  once  since  then  has  there 
been  such  unanimity. 

The  selection  of  a  vice-president  had  been  a  matter  of  The 
uncertainty.  Samuel  Adams,  the  "Father  of  the  Revo-  J^""^""" 
lution,*'  might  have  been  awarded  the  prize  had  it  not 
been  for  his  hesitation  regarding  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  same  objection,  as  well  as  others,  applied 
to  John  Hancock.  But  many  felt  that,  as  the  president 
w^as  to  be  from  the  South,  the  vice-president  ought  to  be 
a  New  Englander,  and  the  most  available  man  seemed 
to  be  John  Adams,  the  "Atlas  of  Independence.''  Adams 
had  just  returned  from  his  weary  and  almost  fruitless 
mission  to  the  court  of  Saint  James.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  ability,  but  vain,  irascible,  and  lacking  in  tact. 
Furthermore,  it  was  feared  by  many  that  while  abroad 
he  had  imbibed   monarchical   notions,   a  fear  that  was 
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789  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  dull  book  called  a 
Defence    of    the    Constitutions     of    Government    of    the 

I  United  Slates  of  America,  he 
had  seemed  to  express  the 
opinion  that  "the  rich,  the 
well-born,  and  the  able" 
ought  to  have  the  chief  share 
government.     The    New 

I  York  Anti-federalists  pushed 
George  Clinton  for  the  place, 
but  the  chief  leader  of  the 

I  opposition    to    Adams    was 

)  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  af- 
fected great  alarm  lest  Wash- 
ington might  receive  fewer 
votes  than  Adams  and  that 
the  latter  might  thus  become 


gji^c^iainim^ 


president.  He  even  sent  a 
special  messenger  to  the 
Connecticut  electors  warn- 
ing them  of  the  pretended 
danger  and,  to  the  same  end, 
exercised  his  influence  over 
the  electors  of  New  Jersey. 
As  a  result,  Adams  lost  two 
votes  in  Connecticut,  five  in 
New  Jersey,  and  doubtless 
others  in  other  states.  He 
was,  however,  elected,  by  a  I 
plurality  vote  of  thirty-four 
out  of  a  total  of  sixty-nine. 
His  nearest  competitors  were 
John  Jay  of  New  York  who     TKicpige  of  joi 
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received  nine,  Robert  H.  Harrison  of  Maryland  who  re-   l    7   8   9 
ceived  six,  John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  who  received 
six,  and  John  Hancock  of  Massachusetts  who  received  four. 
Hamilton's  plot  thus  failed,  but  it  marked  the  beginning 
of  dissensions  that  were  later  to  bear  bitter  fruit. 

The  election  of  senators  and  representatives  aroused  The  Pint 
greater  excitement  than  did  that  of  president  and  vice-  ^J^,"^ 
president.     The  manner  of  choosing  them  varied  greatly  Coutitution 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.     In   New  Jersey,  for 
example,  some  of  the  polls  were  kept  open   for  weeks 
for    the    selection    of  representatives.      In  Connecticut, 
two  elections  were  held;  at  the   first,  three  candidates 
were  named,  one  of  whom  was  chosen   at  the  second. 
As  custom  required  that  the  successful  candidate  must 
have  a   majority   instead  of  a  mere  plurality,  the  con- 
test was  often  protracted  and  much  animosity  aroused. 
The  question  of  whether  the  election  of  senators  should 
be    by   concurrent    vote    or    by    joint    ballot    provoked 
contests  in  several  states,  1 
Most    of    those     elected  J 
as  members  of    the  first  ] 
congress  were    compara- 
tively new   men.     In  the 
house,  the  most  notable  I 
member     was     Madison 
who    had     been     elcLtcd 
in    spite    of   desperate 
effons    on    the    part    of 
Patrick  Henry  and  other 
Virginia     An  ti- federalists 
to    defe  at    him.      In 
Massachusetts,     Sam 
Adams  had  been  defeated  I 
by    the    youthful    Fisher  ' 
Ames.      Elbridge     Gerry 

was  another  Massachusetts  representative;  now  that 
the  constitution  had  been  adopted,  he  had  declared 
his  intention  of  supporting  it  in  good  faith.  Connecticut 
sent  Jonathan  Trumbull  and  Roger  Sherman;    South 
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1789  Carolina,  (Edanus  Burke  and  Thomas  Sumter,     Among 
the  senators  were  John  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire, 
Robert  Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  Richard  Henry  Lee  of 
Virginia,  and  Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut. 
ThtOfficiil         After  much  hesitation,  congress  had  fixed  upon  New 
Count  York  as  the  temporary  capital  and  had  set  the  first  Wednes- 

day in  March,  which  fell  upon  the  fourth,  for  the  opening 
of  the  first  session  of  the  national  congress.  To  the  pres- 
ent time,  each  successive  administration  has  been  begun 
on  the  fourth 
■  of  March,  a 
I  date  fixed  not 
I  by  any  consti- 
[  tutional  provi- 
iion  but  by  a 
resolution  o  f 
the  almost  de- 
funct congress 
of  the  confed- 
eration. But 
at  that  time,  in  1789,  some  of  the  members  had  not  been 
elected;  others  were  dilatory  in  assembling.  The  roads 
were  bad  and  some  of  the  distances  to  be  traveled  were 
great.  The  house  of  representatives  was  not  organized 
until  the  first  of  April  and  the  senate  not  until  the  sixth. 
On  the  sixth,  the  senate  chose  John  Langdon  as  president 
"for  the  sole  purpose  of  opening  and  counting  the  votes 
for  President  of  the  United  States."  The  electoral  votes 
were  counted  in  joint  session  of  the  two  houses  and  mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  inform  Washington  and  Adams  offi- 
cially of  the  honors  and  duties  to  which  they  were  called. 
A  Triumphal  Just  returned  from  a  nine  years'  stay  in  Europe,  Adams 
**"^  at  once  set  out  from  Boston  for  New  York.     He  was 

escorted  by  a  troop  of  horse  through  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  and  in  similar  manner  from  the  state  line 
to  New  York  City.  Two  days  after  he  was  notified  of  his 
April  li  election,  Washington  set  out  from  Mount  Vernon  to  take 
up  his  duties  as  the  first  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
States.     At  Alexandria,  he  was  given  a  public  dinner  by 
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riends  and  neighbors  and  in  feeling  words  replied  i    7  < 
le  speech  of  the  mayor — the  beginning  of  a  chorus 
raise   and  God-speed  that  rose  and  swelled  as  he 


Wtthinpon'i  Mioiion  it  Mount  Vernon 

need.  The  road  "was  lined  with  people  to  see  him 
cheer  him  as  he  passed.     In  every  village  the  people 

the  farm  and  workshop  crowded  the  streets  to  watch 
arriage,  and  the  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  guns 
:ed  his  coming  and  going.  At  Baltimore,  a  cavalcade 
tizens  escorted  him  and  cannons  roared  a  welcome, 
'hester,  he  mounted  a  horse  and,  in  the  midst  of  a 
>  of  cavalry,  rode  into  Philadelphia,  beneath  triumphal 
;s,  for  a  day  of  public  rejoicing  and  festivity.  At 
ton,  instead  of  snow  and  darkness,  and  a  sudden 
lught  upon  surprised  Hessians,  there  were  mellow 
line,  an  arch  of  triumph,  and  young  girls  walking 
■e  him,  strewing  flowers  in  his  path  and  singing  songs 
raise  and  gratitude."  At  Elizabethtown  Point,  he 
a  committee  of  congress  and  thence  was  rowed  to  Apia  i; 

York,  followed  by  a  long  procession  of  barges  with 
c  and  song,  while  the  flag-bespangled  ships  in  the 
or  fired  salutes  in  his  honor.  Accompanied  by  Gov- 
r  Clinton  and  dressed  in  the  familiar  buff  and  blue. 


'T'  H  E    CommtttcM  of   both  Houfet  of   Congrci',,   appuinted 

PetjUanufilHUMnl  Suin,  «nl>wrlili)'  mi,  tare  iBred  m  the  yiovin^  onln  " 
Titt  OciWi  tl  W(tib,Cokicl:iDidli,Uninnln:  -CiikaiTFUh  J  icw^ol.  f  nnki.N^i 


u.M^b'C'.i., 


rykl  «r  iha  PnfoJrnri  'hiii ,  ud   Att>\tt  Soumn    »lu   l><ir  Inn  un   iKu   iLic  »r  the      ' 


tin  Spakcf'tduufliiill  bcpluol. 

Ttur  leici  be  tiravjiVnl  in  ih*  SinirCluRlbK  fuiBrint  ta  acaDnmoiIjif  i|k  Iik  PicIUest  sf 
■.•■ifnb)  tiK  (luvflmc  of  the  Wfllnn  nrrinH^,  (he  Gvt  pnlBw  Ixing  Hit  IkhIi  at  die 
■htn  pntiliVU'i"'""-  'he  Miniltcr  ricnifnuntMiT  of  Fnint,  ihc )viK-V]t«la  de  nnucia  of 
^{uin,  the  Clu|iliuH  of  Cewdi,  As  fniaal  h  ibe  Cub  of  ihr  IVlUnu ,  a.^  aU,  m  auon. 
'■noLuE  U;i<(>nuiniip  I'libllf  OiDi-tii  ailKStiir,  *ii.  VbtGuvnniic,  die  Linmuni-Govi-* 
wr,  ihi  CJtiuiecII.'.  iIk  Chiefjufik*,  ud  aAa  Ivd^aCiU  SuturnvCuwi,  ami  dicMij- 
xKul  ilnoir.  Tluoi«i"J  ihr  AftUtoU  nil  «i  wit  pmlnwfl.  nti  infunr  ihtm  ilm  fcii. 
IH  pnwitli  il  Inr  ihcif  urnmnnlailon)  Mil  aUb  tti  fiinit]!  tatlwni  UiiMpiT(nk--i>-riif  Inati 
iniciHM.  End  ihii  nn  dluutioB  i>  ni[vflnl  IWm  incin  <n  (Ihji  tmrtnic  iiitn,  n  dinr  (hi>u. 
ijwtiHntlw  Smair  Chroihcf.  •  • 

Th«  A-  nimiliiTs  u["bMMIini(a»lfc)nW(linhfir>rfi»yit»f  dwrBtwnpncifcly  n  liilw 
sUucki  wtdiiiU  llwRtinlcnuiivainMtlalbydicSpnLi'i.uij  uicrklnl  by  rhrir  Cirri,  ud 
gtlitr  Oftirn,  pnccol  u  dit  Soun-ClunilKr,  ihinnlKivcnfcdbvEli*  Vin.pfvtiJ.TXMi 

Ihuctic  LommiiKnicuiiililir  Pn&bnt  liumliuiiUniKtuitHiimcf.Cltnnbir,  in-t  l'iK  ' 
(w  be  IhnvrmTrRlbvihcViK-pKCdiBC,  ihcStluiuii  >nt  HcurrAmillm  t.f^  ui<l  tw  br 
■r.trViet-VnGlMfY'Utaai  »  hi.rt.it.  ^ 

TlMaftrrilrPnll.lruinrj1llMl«<nl  in  hiaClialr,  tad  ilw  Viif-rRrMi,  SMm.nJ 
RepRlnMU'ci  Aiill Iv  itijin  ^Aol,  itit  V>c«-pRft>WrilbiU  iniMMW  u  ■<.■-  pRf.Kni,  Ibal 
'Ismrnibm  I'Tln/ih  II.Mrn  vin  iiuaj  hum  id  be  pnttia  k  hiinklns  i)kOi''i  i-r.OIRic  n- 
iiiilml  b]r  iNr  CiaiAinm-i'i  1  u  (tic  e&t  ihM  ihe  OhIi  itf  OAor  nui  W  >r<»ir.l>l'fnl  ru  *• 
I'lilktoHtnihir  nuft  iwUh  irunrK'.  ami  ihii  tlw  pmeft  numhrt  nf  tU  p«fta  o(  ilw  t' niirt 
.-^niti,  «nJ  ililnii  itMiiklWin,  >nn  lir  inm(<1b  ts  Ac  fotmnicr,  iliK  tticnCin  ibc  Ouli  b« 
ijliinlfti'inl  III  If"'  ninrt  Cdlrrt  ii^jaining  lo  ihc  SniiU:  Clwmlcr. 

Thu  •iirn  riif  PicnJuiidnHiiiottnlu.tdf&inrtvUiUtiethifC'.lll,  kc  be  UHmlnl  byrbt 
VicKPirlUrnc,  amlbrSUlom.ltiyihtChu'o'lloraf  ihcScvr,  ml  pifi  ihinush  ihc  mJJk 
.luof,  liijrdb.  Sr-ritwiriir.  ihinn^  lln  dowon  die  rii-Jii,  in!  ihe  Rriirefinriiivfi.  pmnlnt  bf 
i^f  Spnkn.paltduiiii^iiheiioar  sridvEkfiiand  Tiidiuf  rhe  pTrlont  uhn  flult  b^v.  berii  Hlniii  ■ 
nil  inn  rhc  Seiuie-ChMiliri,  <r>l  nu|r  be  cMlmiu  »  go  inOi  ibr  eilkry,  ue  iMn  illb  n  pift 
Ibruugh  ilx  ilor*  on  (heiigbi.  Thu  irticn  iS)  Pirfutenl  IImII  ^l>IT uLfii ilir  Oiih,  uhI  rrnini- 
k><  inca  ihc  SouiP-C lumber,  ananilnl  by  ihr  Vnr.l>i trident,  unl  Dull  be  Iriicd  in  hii  clulr, 
ihu  (hr  Sriunn  tiHl  ihc  Uf  inli'inrivn  lUti  niuni  inu>  iheScnue-Ctiuubct.  mJ  tlui  6m 
Vin--P«fldeni  ami  Ihe/  rvluiiK.hcir  ii(|«<\iv.'  frto. 

IIl.|Ii]I'>.i|^.  h»;n>^  rrl^vnl  u>  »t«ni>inT  On- rienJciK  iTuf  helhillhm  (iiLerKhcOiih, 
t.j  Ni  p.iu;\  Clia[T-T,  rulinrilivincr^ivici-,  (u  be  i.rrlDmicU  by  the  Cbapliin  </ Congirlt.  rlr;! 
ifiir  ruUi^k.ir.^iiiilH:r  lif  pEatcCTtcEi  br  iMil^bvnl.  irii-  The  Jnw^ke^iet  and  uir(1>vgrr  «f  ri« 
ri..iifr.,f  K.).ri-rtniiiiy..,  'I  Iir  fkik  of  die  Hmili.  The  StptcSntuivei.  The  5|<jL=i. 
f'llii'  I'linJuii,  fkh  die  Vln-Picfidrnr  u  hli  Icfi  hind.  ThcScnann.  TI>c  SccMvy«r 
ibe  Senate.     I  he  ddoi-iiceper,  and  mdlengfr  irf  die  Senjir. 

ThuiPew  berttrvol  lui  ihcPrefidml— Vict-Pitfideni— Spcakei  of  die  Koufi  of  Re- 
preJcnctifn,  ml  ihe  Cninmineti ,  tod  ibM  pen  be  alio  irtervM  (uficicni  lijr  U»  lecepliDci  ul' 
iIk  Seouon  and  ReKtlenutivei. 

1'hat  after  dlniK  kWitt  Riill  be  perfbrmevl,  the  PifCdcnl  be  Kcnred  ai  the  door  M*  die 
Chiinh.  br  ("ic  CnnniiURi,  andby  dieniiocnded  incariugbHi  hiiicBdcnu. 

That  iibe  intnided  lo  ihe  ABiflann  w  okewopei  peeauiiona  (or  lutpngihe  ayenuenf  ihe 
Hill  open,  and  thai  lor  dul  pirpofr,  dity  unii  on  hu  tutdleiK)'  ihe  Go»imo<  of  d«i  SiiK, 
ind  in  ihe  njmeof  dwComniilleein-ilueit  hii  aid.  by  In  Didcr  ui  letwumrndllion  to  ihrCiril 
Officen,  or  niiUda  of  ibc  Riy.  »  •"end  ml  Icrve  on  die  cccdiuD,  at  lie  fluU  jgd^  ibj^ 
unfa. 
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he  walked  from  the  landing  to  his  house.     "As  the  people  1789 

caught  sight  of  the  stately  figure  and  beloved  colors,  hats 

went  off  and    the  . 

crowd  bowed  as  he 

went   by,    bending 

like     the     ripened 

grain    when    the' 

summer    wind 

passes  over  it,  and 

breaking  forth  into 

loud  and  repeated 

cheers." 

At  noon  of  the 

thirtieth,  six   days 

before  the  meeting 

of  the  states  gen- 
eral   at   Versailles, 

Washington, 

dressed  in  a  suit  of  I 

dark   brown   cloth  [ 

of  American  make, 

with    white    silk 

hose,  silver-buckled 

shoes,  and  a  dress  sword,  and  accompanied  by  a  military 

escort,  went  to  Federal  Hall  and,  in  the  senate  chamber 

where    both    houses   were    assembled,    was   received    by 

Vice-president  Adams  who  had  been  inaugurated  a  few 
days  before. 
Thence  those 
there  assembled 
repaired  to  the 
senate  balcony 
fronting  Broad 
Street  where,  in 
the  presence  of  a 
vast  crowdjChan- 
cellor  Livingston 
of  New  York  ad- 
ministered    the 
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789  oath  of  office.  In  solemn  words  Washington  responded, 
"I  swear,"  and  then  added  in  a  whisper,  "so  help  me 
God!"  He  then  bent  and  kissed  the  bible  that  Otis,  the 
secretary  of  the  senate,  had  brought  forward.  "Long  live 
George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States!" 
shouted  Livingston,  turning  to  the  sea  of  upturned  faces. 
At  the  signal  a  glad  huzza  rent  the  air  and  the  cannons 
at  the  Battery  thundered  the  first  of  presidential  salutes. 
The  president  then  withdrew  to  the  senate  chamber  and 
there  read  his  inaugural  address. 

Washington's  inaugural  oath  was  the  epilogue  of  the 
historical  drama,  the  prologue  of  which  was  spoken  by 
King  George  when  he  announced  his  purpose  of  taxing 
America;  the  cannons  at  the  Battery  had  ushered  in  a 
new  day.  For  many  years,  the  colonial  timepieces  had 
been  "ticking  to  the  pressure  of  the  English  government, 
the  giant  wheels  playing  calmly,  till  1775,  when  there  was 
a  strange  stir  and  buzz  within  the  case.  But  the  sixtieth 
minute  came  and  the  clock  struck.  The  world  heard: 
The  battle  of  Lexington,  one;  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, two;  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  three;  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  four;  the  treaty  of  Paris,  five;  the 
inauguration  of  Washington,  six;  and  then  it  was  sun- 
rise of  the  new  day,  of  which  we  have  yet  seen  only  the 
glorious  forenoon."  The  history  of  the  United  States 
under  the  constitution  was  begun. 

In  accordance  with  an  English  and  colonial  custom, 
congress  decided  to  return  a  joint  address  in  reply  to  the 
speech  of  the  president.  This  brought  to  the  front  an 
already  mooted  question,  by  what  title  should  the  chief 
magistrate  be  addressed  i  A  senate  committee  reported 
in  favor  of  addressing  him  as  "His  Highness  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Protector  of  their  Liberties." 
It  is  said  that  Washington  would  not  have  been  unwilling 
to  accept  some  such  title.  But  the  democratic  spirit  was 
strong  in  the  representatives  who  insisted  upon  the  more 
simple  form:  "The  President  of  the  United  States" — a 
wise  decision  in  which  the  senate  concurred. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  members  of  the  two  houses 
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trooped  to  the  president's  "audience  chamber"  where,  1789 
as  previously  arranged,  the  vice-president  delivered  the 
address.  As  on  many  similar  occasions,  Washington  was 
much  embarrassed  when  it  came  his  turn  to  renew  the 
assurances  of  his  distinguished  consideration.  According 
to  the  account  given  by  Senator  William  Maclay,  "the 
president  took  his  reply  out  of  his  coat  pocket.  He  had 
his  spectacles  in  his  jacket  pocket,  having  his  hat  in  his 
left  hand  and  his  paper  in  his  right.  He  had  too  many 
objects  for  his  hands.  He  shifted  his  hat  between  his 
forearm  and  the  left  side  of  his  breast.  But  taking  his 
spectacles  from  the  case  embarrassed  him.  He  got  rid 
of  this  small  distress  by  laying  the  spectacle  case  upon  the 
chimney-piece.  .  Having  adjusted  his  spectacles, 

which  was  not  very  easy  considering  the  engagement 
of  his  hands,  he  read  the  reply  with  tolerable  exactness 
and  without  much  emotion." 

Many  similar  matters  of  form  and  ceremonial,  trivial  Pretidentiii 
in  themselves  but  important  as  precedents,  came  up  for  ^^*<i*»«"« 
settlement.  How,  for  example,  should  the  president  com- 
municate with  the  senate,  orally  or  in  writing.?  It  was 
decided  that  he  should  make  his  nominations  in  writing, 
but  that  when  a  treaty  was  to  be  communicated  he  should 
come  in  person  and  remain  while  the  subject  was  under 
discussion.  One  trial,  however,  produced  a  change  and 
thereafter  treaties  were  sent  in  as  written  messages.  The 
question  of  presidential  etiquette  was  also  a  difficult  one. 
There  were  no  precedents  to  fall  back  upon  and  Wash- 
ington was  uncertain  where  to  draw  the  line  between  dig- 
nity and  republican  simplicity.  Some  people  of  fashion 
hoped  for  much  of  elaborate  and  courtly  ceremonial,  "but 
the  extreme  Anti-federalists,  the  men  who  every  election- 
day  denounced  aristocracy  and  the  well-born,  begrudged 
him  even  the  fine  house  and  the  fine  furniture  already 
given  him  by  Congress,  and  cursed  the  vandals  who  were 
leveling  the  ramparts  of  the  old  fort  to  make  way  for  a 
new  mansion,  yet  more  costly  and  spacious  than  the  old." 
In  his  dilemma,  Washington  drew  up  a  set  of  questions 
concerning  his  "system  of  conduct,  in  matters  of  etiquette 
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1789  and  private  intercourse"  and  submitted  it  to  Adams, 
Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  for  their  opinions.  Adams, 
who  had  just  returned  from  Europe,  was  inclined  to 
favor  a  good  deal  of  state  and  talked  much  of  aides-de- 
camp, chamberlains,  secretaries,  and  masters  of  cere- 
monies; but,  in  the  main,  the  suggestions  of  all  favored 
■  "keeping  the 
.  nice    line    be- 


(Diiwn  hy  Mr.  H.  A.  Ogdcn) 

formerly  done;  he  would  invite  strangers  of  distinction 
and  persons  of  official  rank,  but  would  accept  no  invita- 
tions for  himself.  In  time,  he  came  to  have  a  public 
reception  every  Tuesday,  while  Mrs.  Washington  held  a 
similar  levee  on  Fridays. 

The  president's  receptions  were  held  from  three  to  four 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Promptly  on  time,  the  door  of  i  7  8  9 
the  anteroom  was  thrown  open  and  Washington  entered, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  secretaries  of  the  departments 
or  other  high  officials.  He  usually  wore  a  black  velvet 
suit,  pearl-colored  waistcoat,  black  silk  stockings,  silver- 
buckled  shoes,  dress  sword,  and  yellow  gloves,  and  car- 
ried a  cocked  hat  under  his  arm.  "Thus  attired,  he 
would  walk  solemnly  about  the  room  and,  being  intro- 
duced to  each  of  the  company  in  turn,  exchange  a  few 
words  of  brief  conversation  and  then  pass  on.  The  agony 
of  dislocation  to  which  his  later  successors  submit  he 
seldom  risked;"  he  allowed  no  familiarity  and  simply 
bowed  his  salutations.  "A  polar  atmosphere,"  "though 
after  the  first  formalities  there  was  a  brief  thaw."  At  the 
close  of  the  hour,  the  president  retired  to  his  anteroom, 
"a  signal  that  the  parade  was  dismissed."  Lady  Wash- 
ington's levees  were  somewhat  more  lively  and  were 
attended  by  all  the  beauty,  talent,  and  social  distinction 
of  the  little  capital.  The  president  usually  attended  these 
functions  and  at  them  was  more  affable  than  he  was  at 
his  own  receptions.  The  liveliest  of  the  ladies  are  said  to 
have  been  "not  a  little  ambitious  of  the  rare  distinction 
of  making  the  great  man  smile." 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  avoid  extremes  in  these  Petty 
matters,  Washington  did  not  escape  criticism.  Some  ^"^'"•™ 
were  grieved  because  he  was  so  often  seen  at  the  theater 
and  others  were  dissatisfied  because  he  surrounded  him- 
self with  too  much  ceremonial.  Some  were  displeased 
because  at  his  receptions  every  one  stood  and  others  were 
offended  by  the  pomp  of  a  cream-colored  state  carriage 
drawn  by  six  blooded  horses  and  attended  by  footmen 
and  outriders  in  livery.  To  a  criticism  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  he  bowed,  he  replied:  "That  I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  bows  to  the  taste  of  poor  Colonel 
B.  (who,  by  the  by,  I  believe  never  saw  one  of  them)  is 
to  be  regretted,  especially  too,  as,  upon  those  occasions, 
they  were  indiscriminately  bestowed,  and  the  best  I  was 
master  of.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  throw  the 
veil  of  charity  over  them,  ascribing  their  stiffness  to  the 
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1789  effects  of  age,  or  to  the  unskilfulness  of  my  teachers, 
rather  than  to  pride  and  dignity  of  office,  which  God 
knows  has  no  charms  for  me  ?" 
latU  These  social  matters,  however,  were   of  little  impor- 

tance compared  with  the  creation  of  the  necessary  gov- 
ernmental 
machinery — a 
tremendous 
task.  When 
Washington 
entered  upon 
his  duties,  the 
government  of 
the  United 
States  c  o  n  - 
iiH.il  "      '    '     s  i  s  t  e  d  of  a 

constitution,  a  president,  and  a  congress,  nothing  more, 
"The  imperfect  and  broken  machinery  of  the  confedera- 
tion still  moved  feebly,  and  performed  some  of  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  functions  of  government.  But  the  new 
organization  had  nothing  to  work  with  except  the  outworn 
remnants  of  a  discarded  system." 
There  were  no  executive  departments, 
no  funds,  no  financial  resources,  and 
no  provision  for  the  collection  of  re 
nue  or  the  management  of  the  postal  i 
service.  There  was  no  judiciary, 
navy,  and  nothing  that  could  be  fairly  i 
called  an  army. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  in  I 
the  direction  of  securing  a  revenue,  | 
The  new  congress,  unlike  the  old,  had 
power  to  levy  taxes.  Two  main  sources  I 
of  supply  were  now  available :  customs 
duties  and  an  excise.  Before  the  presi- 
dent was  inaugurated,  Madison  had 
brought  forward  in  the  house  of  representatives  to  which 
body  the  right  of  initiating  revenue  legislation  belonged,  a 
resolve  that  led  to  the  first  of  American  tariff^  debates.    His 
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proposal  was  much  like  the  one  that,  in  1783,  had  failed  1789 
by  the  vote  of  only  one  state.  It  provided  for  specific 
duties  on  certain  enumerated  articles  such  as  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  molasses,  wines,  and  spirits ;  for  an  ad  valorem  tax 
upon  other  imports;  and  for  tonnage  duties.  Madison 
reminded  his  hearers  of  the  disgraceful  financial  conditions 
under  the  old  congress  "  and  urged  that  the  Union,  in  its 
first  act,  revive  those  principles  of  honor  and  honesty  that 
had  too  long  lain  dormant." 

There  was,  however,  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the  The  Fim 
tariff  question.  Some  members  objected  to  high  dOties  j"^*^ 
as  provocative  of  smuggling.  Massachusetts  members 
protested  against  the  proposed  duty  of  eight  cents  per 
gallon  on  molasses,  one  of  the  chief  articles  for  which 
New  England  fish  could  be  exchanged  in  the  West  India 
markets,  and  the  tariff  tax  was  lowered  to  six  cents. 
Representatives  from  the  South  objected  to  high  tariff 
rates  because  their  section,  being  almost  wholly  agricul- 
tural, would  bear  most  of  the  burden.  A  proposal  to  lay 
a  tax  on  the  importation  of  slaves  aroused  a  particularly 
strong  protest,  as  was  to  be  expected.  But  compromises 
were  made,  both  houses  passed  the  bill,  and,  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  the  president  signed  it.  Since  that  time,  many 
national  issues  have  arisen  and  been  definitely  settled, 
but  the  first  such  question  to  engage  the  attention  of  con- 
gress under  the  constitution  still  persists  —  the  perennial 
tariff  question.  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  merchants 
in  some  of  the  larger  towns  who,  in  anticipation  of  such 
a  measure,  had  ordered  large  cargoes  of  goods  from 
Europe,  the  impost  bill  did  not  go  into  effect  until  the 
first  of  August.  This  aroused  considerable  criticism,  for 
the  merchants  raised  the  price  of  imported  goods  at  once; 
the  treasury  lost  the  taxes  and  the  merchants  pocketed 
their  increased  profits.  A  tonnage  act  was  passed  as  a 
separate  measure. 

Thus  was  the  first  American  tariff  law  enacted.    Reve-  The 
nue  was  its  main  object,  but  the  act  contained  protective  pJ^^^J^'* 
features  and  the  preamble  contained  the  phrase,  **for  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures.*'     It  was 
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1789  expected,  for  example,  that  the  high  duty  on  rum  would 
promote  a  home  industry,  and  similar  hopes  were  enter- 
tained concerning  nails,  salt,  and  other  products.  The 
idea  that  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  standard  of  living 
could  be  thus  raised  did  not  appear  in  the  debates.  The 
separate  tonnage  act  also  contained  protective  features 
supplementary  to  those  of  the  impost  act.  The  rate  per 
ton  on  ships  built  and  owned  in  the  United  States  was 
fixed  at  six  cents;  that  upon  American-built  but  foreign- 
owned  ships  af  thirty  cents;  and  that  upon  foreign-built 
and  foreign-owned  ships  at  fifty  cents.  The  rates  of  duty 
on  goods  brought  in  American  ships  were  to  be  less  than 
on  those  imported  in  foreign  bottoms. 
EiMutiw  The  representatives  also  took  the  initiative  in  the  mat* 

Depinmenti  ^.^j.  ^j-  establishing  executive  departments.  On  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  May,  Boudinot  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
treasury  department  to  manage  the  finances,  but  congress 
finally  determined  to  establish 
three  such  departments,  state 
(foreign  affairs),  treasury,  and 
war,  with  a  secretary  at  the  head 
of  each.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  appointment  of  an 
attorney-general,  an  officer  who 
I  did  not  become  a  member  of 
I  the  president's  cabinet  until  the 
I  department  of  justice  was  estab- 
f  lished  in  1870. 

The  secretaryship  of  the  treas- 
ury was  offered  to  Robert  Morris 
who  had  served  the  confederation 
as  its  superintendent  of  finance, 
had  been  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention   that    framed    the    con- 
stitution,   and    was    now    a 
•    member  of  the  senate,  a  posi- 
'  tion  that  he  held  until  1795. 
Morris  declined  the  appoint- 
m  e  n  t    and    recommended 
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Hamilton  for  the  place.  He  had  devoted  his  great  for-  1  7 
tune  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  now  was  poor.  To 
rebuild  his  wrecked  estate,  he  went  largely  into  trade,  but 
his  speculations  failed  and  the  country  that  he  had  adopted 
and  had  served  with  marked  ability  and  almost  unique 
unselfishness  allowed  him  to  spend  several  years  in  a 
debtor's  prison!     He  died  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1806. 

In  September,  Washington  nominated  Alexander  Ham-  Twoh 
ikon  for  secretary  of  the  treasury;  General  Henry  Knox  ''"'"' 
for  secretary  of  war;   Thomas  Jefferson  for  secretary  of 
state,  and  Edmund  Randolph  for  attorney-generai;    the 
nominations  were 

confirmed  by  the  ^  -  v  ,   '^"■ 

senate.  Knox  had 
held  a  like  office 
under  the  confed- 
eration and  had 
been  Washing- 
ton's chief  of  artil- 
leiy.  He  was  a 
somewhat  pomp- 
ous  man  of 
moderate  ability, 
but    his    task    of 

looking  after  an  army  that  numbered  fewer  than  a  thou- 
sand men  and  a  navy  that  was  non-existent,  and  of  super- 
vising the  public  lands  was  not  particularly  strenuous, 
Randolph  was  a  good  lawyer  and  popular  in  Virginia, 
but  neither  he  nor  Knox  measured  up  to  the  stature  of 
the  other  two.  To  the  task  of  bringing  order  out  of 
financial  chaos,  Hamilton  brought  energy  and  patriotism, 
a  vigorous  mind  and  a  fascinating  personality,  and  a  keen 
insight  into  the  science  of  finance.  Jefferson's  mental 
ability,  social  capacity,  and  his  cosmopolitan  tastes  well 
fitted  him  for  the  delicate  task  of  dealing  with  foreign 
representatives,  while  his  experience  in  France  where  his 
success  had  been  second  only  to  that  of  Franklin  had 
given  him  a  knowledge  of  practical  diplomacy.  Here 
were  two  men  of  transcendent  ability,  but  their  antagonistic 
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789  political  views  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  remain 
long  in  office  together. 

When  the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution  voted 
down  a  proposition  to  create  a  sort  of  privy  council  con- 
sisting of  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  the  chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  principal  officers  in  each  of  the  five  depart- 
ments, to  advise  the  president.  Mason  declared  that  "we 
are  about  to  try  an  experiment  on  which  the  most  despotic 
government  has  never  ventured ;  the  grand  seignior  him- 
self has  his  divan."  Instead  of  such  a  council,  the  con- 
stitution provided  that  the  president  might  "require  the 
opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the 
executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices,"  but  it  said  nothing 
about  a  cabinet,  nor  did  congress,  in  creating  the  depart- 
ments, make  mention  of  such  a  term;  it  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  president  should  bring  the  secretaries 
together  in  a  council  or  deal  with  them  separately.  Dur- 
ing the  first  presidential  administrations,  practice  varied. 
Washington  ordinarily  took  the  opinions  of  his  secre- 
taries and  of  the  attorney-general  separately  or  by  letter, 
but  on  occasions  when  the  subject  was  of  great  impor- 
tance he  assembled  them  in  the  form  of  a  council  for  oral 
discussion.  The  second  president  followed  a  similar 
course,  but  under  the  third  president,  when  the  question 
was  of  sufficient  magnitude,  the  heads  of  departments 
were  called  together,  the  subject  was  discussed  and  gen- 
erally decided  by  a  vote  in  which  the  president  counted 
himself  as  but  one.  Though  still  unknown  to  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  the  cabinet  has  come  to  be  more  fully 
recognized  and  its  chief  function  of  advising  the  presi- 
dent and  bringing  to  the  administration  the  support  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  country  now  has  a  greater 
importance  in  the  real  as  distinguished  from  the  written 
government  of  the  United  States. 

Then  came  the  question  as  to  whether  the  heads  of 
departments  should  have  seats  in  congress,  as  in  England 
cabinet    ministers    sit   in    parliament    and    present   their 
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measures  personally,  or  meet  congress  occasionally  for  1789 
that  purpose,  or  communicate  with  it  by  writing  only, 
leaving  personal  communications  to  be  made  to  members 
individually  or  in  committees.  On  one  occasion,  Secre- 
tary Knox  wished  to  explain  to  the  senate  a  pending 
treaty  with  the  southern  Indians  and  went  with  Wash- 
ington into  the  senate-chamber.  Washington  took  the 
vice-president's  chair  and  explained  the  object  of  their 
visit.  Knox  then  produced  some  papers  that  were  read. 
But  the  presence  of  the  president  and  secretary  embar- 
rassed the  senate  and  a  motion  was  made  to  refer  the 
matter  to  a  committee.  Senator  Maclay  spoke  in  favor 
of  such  reference.  "As  I  sat  down,"  says  he,  "the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  started  up  in  a  violent  fret. 
'This  defeats  every  purpose  of  my  coming  here,*  were  the 
first  words  that  he  said.  He  then  went  on  that  he  had 
brought  his  Secretary  of  War  with  him  to  give  every 
necessary  information ;  that  the  Secretary  knew  all  about 
the  business,  and  yet  he  was  delayed  and  could  not  go 
into  the  matter."  Finally  Washington  said  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  postpone  the  matter  until  the  following 
Monday,  but  that  he  did  not  understand  the  reason  for 
commitment.  "We  waited  for  him  to  withdraw,"  says 
Maclay.  "He  did  so  with  a  discontented  air."  On 
another  occasion,  Hamilton  asked  to  be  allowed  personally 
to  present  to  the  house  his  famous  first  report  on  the 
public  credit.  His  opponents,  jealous  of  his  rising  fame 
or  fearful  of  his  eloquence  and  personal  magnetism,  man- 
aged to  secure  a  refusal.  That  decision,  though  specific 
and  purely  personal,  became  a  precedent  that  has  been 
followed  to  the  present  day. 

Another  question  that  affected  departmental  heads  and  Removal  from 
other  appointive  officers  was  whether  they  could  be  ^^j°^'^^ 
removed  from  office  by  the  president  or  whether  the 
concurrence  of  the  senate  was  necessary.  The  constitu- 
tion required  such  concurrence  for  appointments,  but  was 
altogether  silent  regarding  removals.  In  the  Federalist^ 
Hamilton  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  such  concurrence 
would  be  necessary.     When  the  subject  came  up  in  the 
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:  9  house  of  representatives,  Madison  urged  that  the  presi- 
dent should  have  the  sole  power.  Sherman  and  Gerry 
took  the  opposite  view,  but  a  majority  of  the  house  sup- 
ported Madison.  In  the  senate,  virhich  was  more  nearly 
concerned,  the  contest  was  very  close;  the  vote  of  the 
vice-president  decided  that  the  president  should  exercise 
the  power  unhampered.  So  the  matter  remained  until 
the  passage  of  the  celebrated  tenure-of-office  act  under 
President  Johnson. 
The  decision  thus  reached  was  of  great  importance. 
.'f  Had  the  opposite  rule  been  followed,  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment might  have  secured  the  favor  of  the  senate  and 
then  defied  the  president  with  success  and  safety.  Under 
such  circumstances,  any  effective  control  of  his  adminis- 
tration by  the  president  would  have  been  impossible  and 
its  efficiency  greatly  lessened.  This  unhampered  power 
I  of  removal  has  grad- 
ually led  to  a  presi- 
dential power  that  was 
not  contemplated  by 
theframers  of  the  con- 
tirution.  In  this 
respect,  the  federal 
executive  has  an  influ- 
J  ence  far  more  effective 
I  than  has  the  executive 
'  of  any  of  the  states 
where  such  officers  as 
I  secretary  of  state,  au- 
I  ditor,  and  treasurer 
I  are  elected  directly  by 
I  the  people  and  are 
I  practically    independ- 

/C^^2<n.    J(Z^ ,^comrol    byThe 

7  governor. 

/  The    organi- 

zation  of  the   judiciary   occasioned    less   dispute.     The 
bill  originated  in  the  senate  and  was  largely  shaped  by 
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Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  who  later  became  a  chief-jus-  1789 
tice.  As  finally  approved  by  the  president,  the  act  pro- 
vided for  a  supreme  court  composed  of  a  chief-justice 
and  hve  associate  justices.  Federal  districts,  with  limits 
that  coincided  with  state  lines  whenever  possible  and  to 
be  presided  over  by  district  judges  appointed  by  the 
president,  were  also  created.  These  districts  were  grouped 
into  three  circuits,  the  circuit  sessions  being  held  by  a 
court  composed,  at  first,  of  local  district  judges  over  which 
a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  presided.  Clerks,  mar- 
shals, and  district  attorneys  were  also  provided  for.  It 
was  this  act  that  created  the  office  of  attorney-general. 
John  Jay,  who  had  continued  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs  Mirth  «, 
until  Jefferson's  ar- 
rival, became  the  first  I 
chief-justice.  ■  ^^  «      «      - 

The   first  general  Jj^   .    "—*"-"*"-■-""  Approprii- 

appropriation  act  set  ' 

apart  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the 
war  department,  nine- 
ty-six thousand  for  in- 
valid   pensions,    and 

two  hundred  and  six-        ^^  p„,,j^„^  ,.,^^  ,„  ,^^  p„,,j,„,  „j 
teen  thousand  for  the  vkc-pKiidem 

civil  list.  One  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars  was 
also  appropriated  to  pay  warrants  drawn  by  the  late 
treasury  board,  but  no  general  provision  was  made  for 
meeting  the  public  debt,  a  problem  that  called  for  exhaust- 
ive study.  The  salary  of  the  chief-justice  was  fixed  at 
four  thousand  dollars  per  year  and  that  of  the  vice- 
president  at  five  thousand.  In  his  inaugural  address, 
Washington  had  said  that  he  did  not  desire  any  compen- 
sation beyond  payment  of  his  expenses,  but  the  constitu- 
tion declared  that  he  should  have  a  salary  and  congress 
felt  that  it  was  its  duty  to  provide  one.  Opinions  as  to  what 
it  should  be  ranged  from  seventy  thousand  dollars  a  year 
down  to  fifteen  thousand;  in  February,  1793,  twenty-five 
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1789  thousand  dollars  was  agreed  upon.  No  president  received 
more  until  General  Grant  entered  upon  his  second  term 
in  1873.  To  themselves  the  congressmen  voted  an  allow- 
ance of  six  dollars  for  every  day  of  the  session,  with 
mileage;  to  the  speaker  they  granted  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance of  twelve  dollars.  This  very  moderate  congressional 
stipend  excited  much  criticism  in  the  newspapers,  but  the 
members  pointed  out  that  it  was  less  than  the  salaries  paid 
by  most  of  the  states  to  their  delegates  to  the  old  congress. 
The  First  The  fifth  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 

^t^^"^^'  provides  that  amendments  to  the  constitution  may  be 
Conrtitution  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  congress  or  by 
a  convention  called  upon  the  application  of  the  legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  of  the  states.  An  amendment 
proposed  in  either  way  becomes  valid  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  states  acting  through  convention  or 
legislature  as  congress  may  direct.  Although  hundreds  of 
propositions  to  amend  the  constitution  have  been  made 
and  although  several  of  the  states  that  ratified  the  original 
constitution  called  for  a  federal  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revision,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  conven- 
tion plan  has  never  been  put  into  operation.  At  the  time 
of  ratifying  the  constitution,  several  states  had  expressed 
a  desire  for  further  declarative  and  restrictive  clauses,  as 
recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  Madison  and 
other  leading  Federalists  had  pledged  themselves  to  work 
to  that  end.  From  the  many  amendments  proposed, 
some  of  which  were  practically  identical  while  others 
contemplated  changes  too  radical  for  his  approval,  Madi- 
son made  a  selection  and,  on  the  eighth  of  June,  brought 
the  matter  up  for  congressional  action.  Seventeen  of  the 
August  22  amendments  that  he  offered  received  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  house;  the  senate  reduced  the  number 
to  twelve.  Of  this  dozen,  ten  were  subsequently  ratified 
by  the  states;  the  other  two  were  rejected.  The  ten 
amendments  that  thus  became  a  part  of  the  constitution 
formed  a  supplemental  bill  of  rights,  guaranteeing  free- 
dom of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  petition,  and  of  religion. 
They  are  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume.     The 
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Anti-federalists  had  aimed  at  changes  in  the  framework  1789 
and  were  not  at  all  satisfied. 

Under  the  stress  and  strain  of  war,  congress  had  TbeNatiaui 
been  compelled  to  hold  its  sessions  at  eight  different  '^'P'^ 
places.  In  December,  1784,  it  adopted  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  appointing  of  commissioners  to 
lay  out  a  district  near  the  lower  falls  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  for  "a  federal  town,  a  federal  house  for 
congress  and  for  the  executive  officers  thereof,  and 
houses  for  the  president  and  secretaries  of  foreign  affairs, 
war,  the  marine, 
and  the  treasury." 
A  motion  to  sub- 
stitute "  George- 
town on  the  Poto- 


CONGRESS 


mac"  as  the  site  o, -,„, 

Iflot'^IlT     UN.ITED    STATES 

states  except  Vir-  o  . 

ginU  voting  in  the  AMERICA 

negative.        r  o  r  .  ' 

some  reason,  the 

resolution  was  not  »£nu»  *bdhcld*t  TiiEtiTVor  Btwrom. 

carried  into  effect.  miaiitlTJ'ZVLiiL"''"^"' 

In  May,  1787,  an- 
other    effort     was  3nDeMJ<i>zi«cs  tr  m  vnie^r  »Nc««, 

made  to  take  up  a  ""'*  i"">r»»'<f»- 

congressional  res-  ♦", 

olution     for    the        '''^M^^^^^i^'^~^^-^J!!^^^-^:r'-^" 
erection  of  govern-  ""•."-":.'.";£  •.■.■.■■.■.'.'.■.■.■.:■;:.;:  skt.-;':^  .•:."■..'.'.•.■■ 

ment  buildings  but 

it  did  not  succeed.        '       — — = — =•    ■■  ^'- — =- 

The  matter  was  ^ 

fully  discussed  in  mr-romt.  ^JV 

the    constitutional  .'"'™  ""^^^^Z"i^^J^J^T"'^     '^^ 

convention    and  '        Tiiie-pag.  d 

the  following  was  ?»« 

included  in  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  congress: 

*'To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
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I  over  such  District  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as 
may,  by  Cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  Acceptance 
of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  Almost  as  soon  as  congress  was  organ- 
ized under  the  constitution,  it  received  memorials  urging 
the  claims  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Alex- 
andria,   Georgetown,    Harrisburg,    Trenton,    and    other 


W  ll-LIAM  LIVINGSTON.  E^u-r. 

pi:'-.;f.LAMATION. 


places.  Maryland 
and  Virginia  had 
authorized  the  ces- 
sion of  any  such 
district  that  con- 
gress might  select 
for  the  "  seat  of  the 
new  government," 
but  the  house  of 
representatives 
voted  to  establish 
the  capital  at 
"  some  convenient 
place  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  in 
Pennsylvania." 
The  senate  voted 
to  fix  the  site  at 
Germantown ;  the 
house  agreed  but 
added  an  amend- 
B.-u.~Jr.TrZ  «(!  i.M-^.iov  ment    providing 

""'"*.!77'. .......  %.,  that    Pennsylvania 

LifinptDn'i  Thanlugiving  PiocTimiliun  laWS      should      Con- 

tinue in  force  in  the  district  to  be  ceded  by  Pennsylvania 
until  congress  should  otherwise  order.  The  amendment 
made  it  necessary  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  senate  for  its 
concurrence,  the  session  was  near  its  end,  many  members 
were  clamoring  for  action  upon  many  important  matters, 
and  the  federal  city  bill  was  left  in  the  hopper.  When 
the  second  session  of  congress  came,  the  membership  and 
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temper  of  both  houses  had  changed  considerably,  com-  1789 
piications  sprang  up,  and  the  capital  was  lost  to  Pennsyl- 
vania as  will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  organization  of  the  new  government — the  laborious  Adjournmedi 
task  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  congress  —  being  well 
under  way,  congress  requested  the  president  to  recom- 
mend a  "day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  prayer  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  many  signal  favors  of  Almighty 
God  and  especially  his  affording  the  people  an  opportunity 
peaceably  to  establish  a  constitution  of  government  for 
their  safety  and  happiness"  and,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
September,  adjourned.  By  this  time,  the  new  government 
was  so  strong  that  North  Carolina  called  a  second  conven- 
tion and  ratified  the  constitution  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  Norembei  »i, 
and  ninety-three  to  seventy-five.  '^*9 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  Mary,  the  mother  of  The  D«th 
Washington,    died    at    Fredericksburg,    Virginia,    in    the  X',^":?:,'^ 
eighty-third  year  of  her  age.     She 
had  been  a  widow  forty-six  years. 
She   was    buried   on    the    twenty- 
eighth,  but  the  president  did  not 
hear  of  her  death  until  the  first  of 
September.    In  a  letter  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Betty  Lewis,  he  said :  "Awful  i 
and   affecting  as  the  death  of  a  1 
parent  is,  there  is  consolation  in  I 
knowing,  that  heaven  has  spared  1 
ours  to  an  age  beyond  which  few  ' 
attain,  and  ^vored  her  with  the 
full  enjoyment  of  her  mental  facul- 
ties, and  as  much  bodily  strength 
as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  four 
score.    Under  these  considerations, 

and  a  hope  that  she  is  translated  ,,     „ r 

to  a  happier  place,  it  is  the  duty  01  (sfiter  or  ceorgc  Wa.hinpon) 

her  relatives  to  yield  due  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Creator.  When  I  was  last  at  Fredericksburg,  i  took  a 
final  leave  of  my  mother,  never  expecting  to  see  her 
more."     In  speaking  of  his  mother's  will,  he  gave  good 
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9  business  advice  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  estate,  accepted 
certain  specific  legacies  "  as  mementos  of  parental  affec- 
tion" and  thus  as  of  value  much  beyond  their  intrinsic 
worth,  and  added  that  "there  is  a  fellow  belonging  to 
that  estate  now  at  my  house,  who  never  stayed  elsewhere, 
for  which  reason,  and  because  he  has  a  family  I  should 
be  glad  to  keep  him.  He  must  I  should  conceive  be  far 
short  in  value  of  the  fifth  of  the  other  negroes  which  will 
be  to  be  divided,  but  I  shall  be  content  to  take  him  as 
my  proportion  of  them — and,  if  from  a  misconception 
either  of  the  number  or  the  value  of  these  negroes  it 
should  be  found  that  he  is  of  greater  value  than  falls  to 
my  lot  I  shall  readily  allow  the  difference,  in  order  that 
the  fellow  may  be  gratified,  as  he  never  would  consent 
to  go  from  me,"  All  over  the  country,  the  mourning  was 
general,  press  and  pulpit  made  note  of  the  event,  and 
members  of  congress  wore  mourning  for  thirty  days.  In 
-  a  note  of  thanks  to  congress  for 
the  passing  of  a  resolution  to 
build  a  monument  in  memory  of 
his  mother,  the  president  wrote: 
"  I  attribute  all  my  success  in  life 
to  the  moral,  intellectual  and 
physical  education  which  I  re- 
ceived from  my  mother."  But 
the  new  government  had  more 
pressing  duties  than  the  building 
of  monuments  and,  when  Lafay- 
ette visited  the  United  States  in 
1825,  nothing  but  a  Httle  head- 
stone marked  the  grave  of  Mary 
Washington.  In  1831,  the  citi- 
zens of  Fredericksburg  had  se- 
cured about  two  thousand  dollars 
for  the  building  of  a  monument 
over  the  grave  when  Silas  E. 
Burrows  of  New  York  asked 
"  to  be  allowed  the  honor  of  indi- 
vidually erecting  the  monument." 
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The  generous  offer  was  accepted  and  President  Jackson  1789 
laid  the  corner-stone  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1833.  In 
the  next  four  years,  the  base  of  the  monument  with  its 
Httle  Doric  columns  was  completed  and  the  obelisk  was 
on  the  ground  ready  to  be  lifted  into  place  when  the  work 
was  suddenly  abandoned.  After  providing  money  for  the 
completion  of  the  work,  Mr. 
Burrows  went  to  China  where 
he  died ;  then  the  contractor 
died.  The  Brst  monument  was 
never  completed,  its  stones  crum- 
bled and  fell,  and  around  them, 
for  four  years,  surged  the  great 
armies  of  the  civil  war.  From 
time  to  time,  attempts  were  made 
to  complete  the  monument  or  to 
build  a  new  one;  two  or  three 
times,  bills  for  that  purpose 
passed  the  United  States  senate 
and  failed  to  pass  the  so-called 

lower    house.      The    Fredericks-    

burg  Mary  Washington  Monu-  TZ!!!!^^^!^!T^^!^^ 
ment  Associauon  was  organized  Mary,  Moth«  oi  w»ihington 
and  chartered  in  1889,  raised  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  received  by  gift  from  the  city  of  Fredericks- 
burg and  others  the  land  that  was  needed.  In  1890,  the 
National  Mary  Washington  Memorial  Association  was  i 
chartered  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  organization, 
composed  almost  wholly  of  women  and  limited  to  six 
hundred  hereditary  life  members,  received  by  gift  the 
land  that  had  been  deeded  to  the  Fredericksburg  asso- 
ciation and,  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  secured  the  money  needed 
and  built  therewith  a  new  monument  and  lodge,  the 
title  to  which  is  vested  in  the  president  and  the  chief- 
justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  governor  of  Virginia, 
ex  officio,  as  trustees.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the 
twenty-first  of  October,  1893,  and,  on  the  tenth  of  May, 
1894,  the  new  monument  was  dedicated  with  masonic 
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1789  ceremonies  and  in  the  presence  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  many  other  distinguished  guests.     The 
time  cottage  that  was  the  home  of  the  "Roman 
Matron"  has  been  bought,  restored,  and  refur- 
ished  as  in  the  days  of  Mary  Washington  by 
Association    for    the     Preservation    of 
irginia  Antiquities. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment,  President 
L  Washington  set  out  on 
\  a  New  England    tour. 
'  His   way   lay    through 
f  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts   into    New 
Hampshire,  and  thence 
ick  by  a  different  route. 
1  He  did  not  enter  Rhode 
Island,  a  state  that  had  not  yet  come 
into    the    Union  —  technically    foreign 
territory.     At   Boston,  Governor   Han- 
cock,   who    seemed    to    think    that    on 
Massachusetts  soil  he  should  take  preced- 
ence  of   the    president,   endeavored    to 
compel  Washington  to  make  the  first 
formal  call,  but  pubUc  sentiment  forced 
him  to  plead  an  attack  of  gout  and  to 
notify  the  president  that  if  he  was  "at 
home  and  at  leisure,  the  Governor  will 
do  himself  the  honor  to  pay  his  respects 
in  half  an  hour."     Fisher  Ames  said 
that  "the  gout  came  so  opportunely  last 
Saturday    that    it    has    been    doubtful 
whether  his  [Hancock's]  humility  would 
be  gratified  with  the  sight  of  his  supe- 
rior."    Except   for   this   affront,   which   I 
was  of  more  historical  significance  than  I 
might  at  first  appear,  Washington  was  I 

everjMwhere  received  with  great  enthu-  

siasm.     There  were  feasts,  bonfires,  and     .^^^^^  HaococUi  clock 
triumphal  arches,  and  the  people  came       (Scmteepiii    ' 
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by  thousands.  There  was  still  a  kind  of  royal  atmos-  1789 
phere  and  many  shouts  of  "Long  live  George  Washing- 
ton!" and  "God  bless  your  reign!'*  were  heard.  Choirs 
that  had  carefully  practiced  suited  odes  in  which  praise 
ran  wild  "launched  the  loud  paean  at  a  face  which  relaxed 
nothing  of  its  habitual  expression  of  calm  serenity." 
"We  have  gone  through  all  the  popish  grades  of  worship 
and  the  president  returns  all  fragrant  with  the  odor  of 
incense,"  wrote  John  Trumbull,  the  author  of  McFingal. 
So  fulsome  and  obsequious  were  the  usual  formalities 
that  the  simple  and  sufficient  greeting  of  a  Quaker  select- 
man excited  much  merriment  throughout  the  country: 
"Friend  Washington,  we  are  glad  to  see  thee,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants  bid  thee  a  hearty  welcome  to 
Salem." 
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IHE  second  session  of  the  first  congress  was 
opened  at  New  York  on  the  fourth  of  January, 
[790.  On  the  eighth,  both  houses  assembled 
in  the  senate-chamber  to  receive  the  president's  first 
annual  address  which  Washington  delivered  in  person, 
the  sending  of  a  written  message  being  a  later  custom. 
He  congratulated  congress  on  the  recent  accession  of 
North  Carolina,  on  "the  rising  credit  and  respectability 
of  our  country,  the  general  and  increasing  good  will 
toward  the  government  of  the  Union,  and  the  concord, 
peace,  and  plenty  with  which  we  are  blessed."  Then  he 
called  attention  to  what  he  considered  the  leading  sub- 
jects for  legislation.  "Among  the  many  interesting 
objects  which  will  engage  your  attention,  that  of  providing 
for  the  common  defense  will  merit  panicular  regard.  To 
be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preserving  peace."  The  threatening  condition  of 
Indian  affairs,  the  importance  of  making  provision  for 
intercourse  with  foreign  natioits,  for  establishing  uniform 
naturalization  laws,  uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights 
and  measures,  patent  laws,  post  roads,  the  promotion  of 
science  and  literature,  were  also  referred  to,  out  the  chief 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  "an  adequate  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  public  credit,"  The  several  items  of  the 
address  were  referred  to  congressional  committees  for 
consideration. 

Washington's  reference  to  finance  was  doubtless  in- 
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tended  as  a  preparation  for  a  report  upon  which  Hamil-  1790 
ton,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  had  by  direction  of  the  Hamiitod'a 
house    been    working    for  f'p^ff"" 
some    time.       The    house  crnjit 
having  dechned  to  receive 
the  report  orally,  the  secre- 
tary    transmitted     it     in 
written  form.     In  this  fa- 
mous report  on  the  public   January  14 
credit,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  American  state 
papers,    Hamilton    under- 
took   to    set    forth    the 
amount  of  the  public  debt 
and  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciples that  should   be  fol- 
lowed  in   meeting  it.     He 
found  the  total  debt  of  the 
United    States    to    be    ap- 
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proximately  fifty-four  mil- 
lion dollars  including  for- 
eign obligations,  unliqui- 
dated claims,  and 
outstanding  federal  monty. 
He  estimated  the  debt  con- 
tracted by  the  individual 
states  for  general  objects  at 
twenty-five  million  dollars, 
principal  and  interest. 

As  regarded  what  should 
be  done  to  meet  the  debt, 
the  report  had  no  uncer- 
tain sound.    It  pointed  out 
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1790  that,  in  the  future,  exigencies  would  occur  when  there 
would  be  necessity  for  borrowing.  "  It  is  equally  evident, 
that,  to  be  able  to  borrow  upon  good  terms,  it  is  essential 
that  the  credit  of  a  nation  should  be  well  established.  .  . 
If  the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  then,  be  truly  so 
important,  the  next  inquiry  which  suggests  itself  is.  By 
what  means  is  it  to  be  effected }  The  ready  answer  to 
which  question  is,  by  good  faith ;  by  a  punctual  perform- 
ance of  contracts.  States,  like  individuals,  who  observe 
their  engagements,  are  respected  and  trusted,  while  the 
reverse  is  the  fate  of  those  who  pursue  an  opposite  con- 
duct." The  observance  of  that  good  faith  rested  also 
"on  the  immutable  principles  of  moral  obligation."  The 
debt  "was  the  price  of  liberty.  The  faith  of  America  has 
been  repeatedly  pledged  for  it,  and  with  solemnities  that 
give  peculiar  force  to  the  obligation."  To  justify  and 
preserve  the  confidence  of  friends  of  good  government; 
"to  promote  the  increasing  respectability  of  the  American 
name;  to  answer  the  calls  of  justice;  to  restore  landed 
property  to  its  due  value;  to  furnish  new  resources,  both 
to  agriculture  and  commerce;  to  cement  more  closely 
the  union  of  the  States;  to  add  to  their  security  against 
foreign  attack;  to  establish  public  order  on  the  basis  of 
an  upright  and  liberal  poHcy; — these  are  the  great  and 
invaluable  ends  to  be  secured  by  a  proper  and  adequate 
provision,  at  the  present  time,  for  the  support  of  the 
public  credit." 
ALetson  Upon  the  advantage  of  cementing  "more  closely  the 

fromHirtory  Union  of  the  States"  Hamilton  did  not  dwell,  but  it  is 
unquestionable  that  throughout  his  career  as  secretary 
this  was  one  of  the  objects  he  had  most  in  mind.  He 
realized  that  by  pursuing  a  strong  financial  policy  he 
would  draw  to  the  government's  support  the  moneyed 
classes.  "In  this  respect  he  profited  by  his  knowledge 
of  English  history;  for  he  knew  that  since  the  days  of 
Walpole  the  wealthy  part  of  the  population  had  exercised 
a  political  influence  out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers. 
More  than  this,  he  calculated  that  a  strong  financial  policy 
might  be  made  to  knit  the  nation  together,  and  thus  to 
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aid  in  breaking  down  the  separateness  which  he  deeply  1790 
deplored.  If  individuals  held  the  obligations  of  the 
nation,  they  would  sacrifice  more  to  prevent  its  dissolu- 
tion, and  thus  a  national  debt  might  be  made  a  national 
blessing  It  was  an  argument  which  men  had  heard  for 
many  years  in  England,  where  it  had  long  since  ceased 
to  be  believed  that  the  public  debt  would  ever  be  paid." 

The  report  further  declared  that  the  advantages  to  the  confidence 
public  creditor  of  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  nation  needed  Capitalized 
no  further  explanation.  "But  there  is  a  consequence  of 
this,  less  obvious,  though  not  less  true,  in  which  every 
other  citizen  is  interested.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that, 
in  countries  in  which  the  national  debt  is  properly  funded, 
and  an  object  of  established  confidence,  it  answers  most 
of  the  purposes  of  money.  Transfers  of  stock  or  public 
debt,  are  there  equivalent  to  payments  in  specie;  or,  in 
other  words,  stock  in  the  principal  transactions  of  busi- 
ness, passes  current  as  specie."  The  same  thing,  Hamil- 
ton thought,  would  in  all  probability  happen  in  the  United 
States  under  like  circumstances,  though  the  advantages 
described  might  not  be  instantaneous,  as  "it  might  require 
some  time  to  bring  the  value  of  stock  to  its  natural  level, 
and  to  attach  to  it  that  fixed  confidence,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  its  quality  as  money." 

As  regards  the  foreign  debt,  Hamilton  stated  that  it  Payment  at 
was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  should  be  paid  "accord-  ^" 
ing  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  contracts  relating  to  it." 
Concerning  the  domestic  debt  there  was  not  the  same 
unanimity  of  sentiment.  There  were  those  who  asked : 
"Whether  a  discrimination  ought  not  to  be  made  between 
original  holders  of  the  public  securities,  and  present  pos- 
sessors, by  purchase.?"  In  favor  of  such  discrimination 
it  was  "alleged  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  pay 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  to  one  who  had  not  given 
more  for  it  than  three  or  four.  And  it  was  added  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  aggravate  the  misfortune  of  the  first 
owner,  who,  probably  through  necessity,  parted  with  his 
property  at  so  great  a  loss,  by  obliging  him  to  contribute 
to  the  property  of  the  person  who  had  speculated  on  his 
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1790  distresses."  Hamilton,  however,  rejected  the  doctrine 
"as  equally  unjust  and  impolitic;  as  highly  injurious, 
even  to  the  original  holders  of  public  securities ;  as  ruin- 
ous to  public  credit."  Discrimination  would  be  a  breach 
of  contract  because  "the  nature  of  the  contract,  in  its 
origin,  is,  that  the  public  will  pay  the  sum  expressed  in 
the  security,  to  the  first  holder  or  his  assignee."  The 
precedent  of  an  invasion  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  rights  of  a  free  purchaser  would  tend  to  weaken  all 
such  securities  in  the  future. 

AMumptionof      The   enunciation   of  such   principles   as   these   would 

State  Debts  alone  have  aroused  great  public  interest,  but  the  report 
contained  a  still  greater  sensation.  Not  only  did  Hamil- 
ton express  himself  in  favor  of  paying  both  the  foreign 
and  domestic  debt  but  he  also  advocated  having  the 
federal  government  assume  the  state  debts  that  had  been 
contracted  in  carrying  on  the  war  for  independence. 
His  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  course  were  that  the 
state  debts  were  incurred  in  the  common  defense,  that 
by  removing  a  large  quantity  of  American  obligations 
from  the  market  the  value  of  American  securities  would 
be  strengthened,  and  that  assumption  would  tend  to 
strengthen  the  nation.  Again,  however,  knowing  the 
deep-seated  prejudice  in  some  quarters  against  a  strong 
national  government,  he  did  not  stress  the  last  mentioned 
argument. 

Probabaities  To  meet  all  these  obligations,  Hamilton  proposed  that 
the  debt  should  be  funded  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest, 
that  the  existing  system  of  imposts  should  be  continued 
and  increased,  and  that  an  excise  should  be  levied. 
"Probabilities,"  said  he,  "are  always  a  rational  ground 
of  contract.  The  Secretary  conceives,  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  if  effectual  measures  are  taken  to 
establish  public  credit,  that  the  Government  rate  of 
interest  in  the  United  States  will,  in  a  very  short  time, 
fall  at  least  as  low  as  five  per  cent. ;  and  that,  in  a  period 
not  exceeding  twenty  years,  it  will  sink  still  lower,  prob- 
ably to  four.  There  are  two  principal  causes  which  will 
be  likely  to  produce  this  effect;    one,  the  lower  rate  of 
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interest  in  Europe ;  the  other,  the  increase  of  the  moneyed   1790 
capital  of  the  nation,  by  the  funding  of  the  public  debt." 

Government  obligations  had  already  appreciated  in  ProfiuUe 
value  since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  government;  Speculation 
Hamilton's  report  brought  them  up  to  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Speculators  sent  out  agents  to  buy  up  the  cer- 
tificates. "Couriers  and  relay  horses  by  land,  and  swift 
sailing  pilot  boats  by  sea,  were  flying  in  all  directions," 
says  Jefferson,  with  probable  exaggeration.  "Active 
partners  and  agents  were  associated  and  employed  in 
every  State,  town,  and  county,  and  the  paper  bought  up 
at  five  shillings  and  even  as  low  as  two  shillings  in  the 
pound,  before  the  holder  knew  that  Congress  had  already 
provided  for  its  redemption  at  par."  It  was  charged 
that  Hamilton  gave  his  friends  advance  information  that 
enabled  them  to  make  large  profits. 

The  secretary's  report  aroused  both  enthusiasm  and  Funding  the 
bitter  opposition.  Many  persons  favored  scaling  the 
public  debt  and  paying  it  at  its  market  rather  than  its 
face  value,  urging  that  the  certificates  had  been  floated 
far  below  par  and  that  the  government  had  never  received 
an  equivalent  of  their  face  value.  Many  others  bitterly 
opposed  paying  full  value  to  holders  who  had  perhaps 
obtained  the  certificates  at  an  absurdly  low  rate.  Even 
Madison,  misled  by  the  specious  plea  of  injustice  to  the 
original  holders  and  doubtless  influenced  by  public  opin- 
ion in  Virginia,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  discrimina- 
tion. Ultimately  Hamilton's  idea  prevailed  and  a  funding 
act  was  passed  which  provided  that  holders  of  certificates  August  4 
were  to  receive  face  value,  the  only  exception  being  that 
the  still  outstanding  continental  bills  of  credit  were  to  be 
cancelled  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  for  one.  With  this 
exception,  owners  of  the  old  obligations  might  exchange 
their  holdings  at  par  for  new  bonds,  two-thirds  of  which 
were  to  bear  six  per  cent,  interest  from  the  date  of  issue 
and  the  other  third,  known  as  deferred  stock,  at  the  same 
rate  from  1801.  Arrears  of  interest  were  to  be  funded 
at  three  per  cent.  Only  two  per  cent,  of  the  new  bonds 
were  to  be  redeemable  each  year,  a  provision  that  gave 
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1790  some  color  to  the  charge  that  Hamilton  "wished  to  make 

the  debt  all  but  perpetual." 
CoDcenung  The  pFoposal  to  assumc  the  state  debts  aroused  greater 
Deirti*"  opposition.  In  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina,  and  Con- 
necticut, with  their  large  state  debts,  the  plan  was  popular, 
while  Virginia,  which  had  been  able  to  reduce  her  debt 
greatly  by  funding  it  and  by  selling  Kentucky  lands,  took 
the  lead  in  opposition  and  was  supported  by  Georgia, 
■St       tr    t    r-,-     *      ■  Maryland,  and  New  Hamp- 

Wew-Tork  City  Lottery,      ^hire.      Pennsylvania  stood 

neutral;     New    York    and 

*ir"iI-V!:l,'i^'.  "X™-'.^.T.'^     New  Jersey  supported  Ham- 
_.  ilton.    In  congress,  the  anti- 

^  \^j  j-\'  \*j  iVl  pr^        assumptionists  argued  that 
y—*.    '^        :       <-  ^"^^  ^  scheme  would  tend 

;;      ;       ~        ■-.        |~  toward  encroachment  upon 

:e      -'.      T.        ':        K  local  revenue  powers,  that  it 

^Cat"— '-~ '—-■■-■ '("i^  would  be  unjust  to  saddle 

i>^«..*.,<.,^h.  the   states   that   had   small 

T'llS^i?w--^mi"'""i'~.'^r^  debts  with  those  of  other 
Sj'^i^JXtZiiKZSi^^-iH  states  less  thrifty,  and  that 
rfi-  ik..T.,.M-i.*«i..d. •..-<.  there  was  no  way  of  know- 
JX.T,",ll'2;:t2^'""~'^ '■"""''"'"•  ing  what  those  debts 
rii" 77i.','SSTSS^ ~ "J'.C  '"'*" —  amounted  to.  The  assump- 
tionists replied  that  the 
amount  could  be  deter- 
I  mined  with  sufficient  accu- 
I  racy,  admitted  that  the 
■"jS'c"7r5.t.i^™'3  E.~"  debts  thus  assumed  ought  to 
larging  ihe  City  H.u  be  limited  to  those  incurred 

in  winning  independence,  and  urged  that  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  the  country  as  a  whole  once  more  to  set  the 
states  upon  their  feet.  In  March,  the  assumptionists  car- 
ried the  day  in  committee  of  the  whole  house,  but  the 
North  Carolina  delegation  soon  appeared  and  the  measure 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  two.  The  house  then  adopted  a 
substitute  measure  prepared  by  Madison  who  wished  to 
take  into  account  all  debts  incurred  by  the  states  in  the 
common  defense,  whether  paid  off  or  not,  "or,  in  other 
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words,    to    liquidate    and    apportion    among    them    the   1790 
expenses  of  revolution  ab  initio.'^ 

In  all  probability,  Hamilton's  plan  for  the  assumption  of  Hamiiton't 
the  state  debts  would  have  failed  had  it  not  become  con-  *"^ 

...  .  .  ...  Jettersoa  s 

nected  with  another  measure  that  was  troubimg  congress.  Bargain 
At  the  end  of  the  first  session,  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a 
permanent  capital  had  been  left  undecided,  as  told  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  southern  members  wanted  to 
have  the  capital  on  the  Potomac  and  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  wanted  it  at  or  near  Philadelphia,  and  at  this 
second  session,  the  subject  became  complicated  with  the 
assumption  bill.  The  Pennsylvania  delegates  entered  into 
a  bargain  with  the  southern  delegates  to  oppose  assump- 
tion ;  in  return,  the  capital  was  to  be  fixed  at  Philadelphia 
for  fifteen  years,  after  which  it  was  to  be  removed  to  the 
Potomac.  But  the  story  got  abroad  and  the  house  struck 
out  Philadelphia  and  inserted  Baltimore.  Then  Hamilton 
had  an  interview  with  Jefferson  and,  on  the  next  day, 
Hamilton,  Madison,  and  others  took  dinner  at  Jefferson's 
house  where  the  bargain  was  completed  over  fine  punch 
and  Madeira.  The  capital  was  to  be  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia for  ten  years  and  then  permanently  established  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac;  the  state  debts  were  to  be 
assumed.  Both  parties  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement;  before  adjournment,  the  question  of  the 
capital  had  been  settled  and  assumption  had  been  made  juiy  16 
a  part  of  the  general  funding  act.  The  amount  of  state  August  4 
debts  assumed  was  arbitrarily  fixed  at  twenty-one  and  a 
half  million  dollars.  A  prompt  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions of  dispute  was  of  greater  immediate  value  than  the 
careful  adjustment  of  the  several  burdens. 

Hamilton's  recommendation  for  additional  impost  duties  The  End  of 
upon  distilled  spirits  and  for  an  excise  upon  those  pro-  g^'^g^®"^ 
duced  in  the  United  States  was  rejected  by  the  house  by  junc  n 
a  vote  of  twenty-three  to  forty-five.     But  some  provision 
had  to  be  made  to  meet  the  large  estimated  deficit  and, 
on  the  ninth  of  August,  the  house  directed  Hamilton  to 
report,  on  the  second  Monday  of  December,  "such  fur- 
ther provisions  as  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  necessary  for 
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1790  establishing  the  public  credit,"    Three  days  later,  con- 
gress closed  its  second  session  by  adjournment. 

Early  in  the  year 


•^Mt ./  Rhcxk-Uluid  ind  PmvKhna-nuinuj^i, 
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and  by  the  casting 
vote  of  Governor 
Collins  in  the  board 
of  assistants,  the 
Rhode  Island  as- 
sembly passed  a  bill 
calling  a  conven- 
tion to  consider  the 
national  constitu- 
tion. In  the  con- 
vention, the  Anti- 
federalists  had  a 
doubtful  and  un- 
easy majority.  The 
secession  of  the  two 
commercial  towns 
of  Providence  and 
Newport  was 
openly  talked  of  in 
Rhode  Island,  and 
the  upper  house  of 
congress  supplied 
added  stimulus  by 
passing  a  bill  that 

Rhode  lilind  Bill  ciUiDg  1  ConTcBtion  lo  Cootidti         prohibited      COm- 

thr  N.tion»i  Consiitutioo  mcrcial  intercouFse 

with  the  recusant  state  and  authorized  a  demand  upon 
her  for  her  share  oi  the  continental  debt.  After  an 
adjournment  and  much  procrastination,  Rhode  Island 
ratified  the  constitution  by  a  majority  of  two  votes. 
The  "Original  Thirteen"  were  again  united.  On  the 
first  of  June,  a  message  from  the  president  announced 
the  accession  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  tardy  members 
from  that  state  soon  took  their  seats  in  congress.  As 
soon  as  congress  adjourned,  Washington  visited  Rhode 
Island  and  was  there  received  with  as  great  enthusiasm 
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I    7  9  O  as   he   recently  had    been   in   the   other  New   England 
I    7  9   I  states. 

Kamiiioa'*  The  third  session  of  the  first  congress  was  opened  at 

ISJ^on       Philadelphia  on  the  sixth  of  December,   1790.     On  the 

Public  Credit    thirteenth,  Hamilton  submitted  his  second  report  on  the 

public  credit.     The  report  showed  that  nearly  a  million 

dollars  must  be  raised  by  added  taxation  and  proposed  a 

duty  on  foreign  distilled  spirits  and  one  on  spirits  distilled 

within  the  United  States.  These 


u  i;  !•  O  B  'I 


riKn  iiA«|iLTitji.> 
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recommendations  were  in  ac- 
cord with  Hamilton's  general 
theory  that  it  was  wise  to  have 
as  little  direct  taxation  as  pos- 
sible and  to  raise  as  much  reve- 
nue from  articles  of  luxury  as 
was  consistent  with  successful 
collection.  The  excise  proposal 
was  distasteful  to  states-rights 
men,  for  it  implied  a  resort  to 
internal  taxation  and  the  pres- 
ence of  federal  officials,  but, 
after  considerable  opposition,  a 
bill  embodying  Hamilton's  sug- 
gestions passed  both  houses  and 
became  a  law  by  the  signature 
;  of  the  president  on  the  third 
^]~  of  March,  1791.  A  member 
remarked  that  it  was  "like 
drinking  down  the  national  debt," 

In  December,  1790,  Hamilton  laid  before  the  house  a 
plan  to  institute  a  national  bank.  "  It  is  a  fact,  well  under- 
stood," so  ran  the  report,  "that  public  banks  have  found 
admission  and  patronage  among  the  principal  and  most 
enlightened  commercial  nations.  They  have  successively 
obtained  in  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  England,  and 
France,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  And  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  cannot  but  have  considerable  weight,  in 
a  candid  estimate  of  their  tendency,  that,  after  an  experi- 
ence of  centuries,  there  exists  not  a  question  about  their 
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utility  in  the  countries  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  1790 
established.  Theorists  and  men  of  business  unite  in  the  i  7  9  i 
acknowledgment  of  it."  The  principal  advantages  of  a 
bank  he  found  to  be  "the  augmentation  of  the  active  and 
productive  capital  of  a  country,"  "greater  facility  to  the 
Government,  in  obtaining  pecuniary  aids,  especially  in 
sudden  emergencies,"  and  "  the  facilitating  of  the  payment 
of  taxes."  He,  therefore,  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
bank,  the  capital  stock  of  which  should  not  exceed  ten 
million  dollars,  of  which  not  more  than  two  million  dollars 
the  federal  government  should  hold.  At  this  time,  there 
were  but  three  banks  in  the  country,  one  at  Boston,  one  at 
New  York,  and  one  at  Philadelphia. 

A  bill  embodying  Hamilton's  plan  passed  the  senate  The  Bank  of 
"with  the  customary  secrecy,"  but  when  it  reached  the  s^^^^g"*^^*^ 
house  it  gave  rise  to  the  longest  and  bitterest  debate  of 
the  session.  One  of  the  arguments  most  urged  by  those 
opposed  to  such  an  institution  was  that  the  constitution 
nowhere  conferred  upon  congress  the  right  to  establish  a 
bank.  The  supporters  of  the  plan  met  this  with  the  doc- 
trine of  "implied  powers"  and,  being  supported  by  the 
financial  interests,  forced  the  bill  through  the  house.  As  February  8 
finally  passed,  the  bill  chartered  for  twenty  years  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  with  a  capital  stock  of  ten  million 
dollars  in  shares  of  four  hundred  each.  The  United 
States  might  subscribe  two  million  dollars  but  need  not 
pay  its  subscription  at  once.  Individuals  were  to  have 
the  privilege  of  paying  three-fourths  of  their  subscriptions 
in  government  securities,  and  bills  of  the  bank  were  to  be 
receivable  for  all  payments  due  the  government.  The 
bank  was  to  be  a  depository  for  public  funds,  but  it  was 
not,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  to  loan  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  treasury. 

When  the  bill  came  up  to  the  president,  he  asked  for  the  Jefferson  as 
opinions  of  the  attorney-general,  the  secretary  of  state,  t^^^ 
and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  as  to  the  constitution-  tionist 
ality  of  the  measure.     Randolph's  reply  is  not  important, 
but  the  opinions  submitted  by   Jefferson  and   Hamilton 
remain  today  among  the  ablest  statements  of  the  "  strict 
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constructionist"  and  "broad  constructionist"  views  of  the  i  7  9  i 
constitution.  JefFerson  pointed  out  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  an  authority  of  delegated  powers  and  that 
the  power  to  establish  a  bank  was  nowhere  mentioned  in 
the  constitution.  It  was  true  that  to  congress  was  given 
such  powers  as  to  levy  taxes,  borrow  money,  regulate 
commerce,  and  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
Powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  Depart- 
ment or  Officer  thereof."  But  JefFerson  contended  that 
the  words  "necessary  and  proper"  in  this  "general  clause" 
were  to  be  construed  strictly,  not  in  the  sense  of  merely 
"convenient."  A  bank,  argued  he,  is  not  an  absolute 
necessity  for  carrying  into  effect  any  of  the  delegated 
powers,  hence  a  bill  establishing  such  an  institution  is 
unconstitutional.  "If  such  latitude  of  construction  be 
allowed  to  this  phrase  as  to  give  any  nonenumerated 
power,  it  will  go  to  every  one,  for  there  is  not  one  which 
ingenuity  may  not  torture  into  a  convenience  in  some 
instance  or  other^  to  some  one  of  so  long  a  list  of  enumerated 
powers.  It  would  swallow  up  all  the  delegated  powers, 
and  reduce  the  whole  to  one  power,  as  before  observed. 
Therefore  it  was  that  the  Constitution  restrained  them 
to  the  necessary  means,  that  is  to  say,  to  those  means 
without  which  the  grant  of  power  would  be  nugatory." 

Hamilton's  opinion  was  in  the  nature  of  a  reply  to  the  HamUton  as 
stand  taken  by  JefFerson  and  Randolph.     He  thought  it  abroad  Con- 

J     J  r  o  structionist 

"essential  to  the  being  of  the  national  government,  that 
so  erroneous  a  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
necessary  should  be  exploded.  It  is  certain,  that  neither 
the  grammatical  nor  popular  sense  of  the  term  requires 
that  construction.  According  to  both,  necessary  often 
means  no  more  than  needful^  requisitey  incidental^  usefuly 
or  conducive  to.  It  is  a  common  mode  of  expression  to 
say,  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  government  or  a  person  to 
do  this  or  that  thing,  when  nothing  more  is  intended  or 
understood,  than  that  the  interests  of  the  government  or 
person  require,  or  will  be  promoted  by,  the  doing  of  this 
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I  7  9  I  or  that  thing."  He  then  traced  "a  natural  and  obvious 
relation  between  the  institution  of  a  bank  and  the  objects 
of  several  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  government,"  such 
as  collecting  taxes,  borrowing  money,  regulating  com- 
merce, and  raising  and  maintaining  fleets  and  armies. 
A  Strong  Hamilton's  argument  was  so  convincing  that  Washing- 

Natioiui  ^Qj^  signed  the  bill  which  thus  became  a  law.  The  first 
great  battle  between  strict  construction  and  broad  con- 
struction had  been  fought.  The  doctrines  so  ably  set  forth 
by  Hamilton  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Chief-justice 
Marshall.  "The  sound  construction  of  the  Constitution 
must  allow  to  the  national  legislature  that  discretion  with 
respect  to  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  are 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body 
to  perform  the  high  duties  assigned  to  it  in  the  manner 
McCuUochw.  most  beneficial  to  the  people,"  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
Maryland  supreme  court.  It  became  the  settled  theory  that  when 
the  grant  of  a  power  to  the  national  government  has  been 
established  that  power  is  to  be  construed  broadly.  "Let 
the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
Constitution,  and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which 
are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited 
but  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  constitutional." 
A  Successful  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  cordially  welcomed 
Fiscal  Agent  j^y  ^j^^  financial  world.  Business  men  saw  that  the  con- 
nection of  the  bank  with  the  government  was  bound  to 
make  the  enterprise  profitable,  and  there  was  great  eager- 
ness for  the  stock.  When  the  books  were  opened  in 
Philadelphia,  all  the  shares  were  taken  up  within  an  hour. 
In  a  year  they  were  selling  at  fifty  per  cent,  above  par, 
much  to  Hamilton's  dismay.  The  bank  rendered  impor- 
tant services  to  the  government  and  for  eighteen  years 
paid  an  average  annual  dividend  of  eight  and  a  half  per 
cent.  It  restrained  the  issue  of  state  bank-notes,  provided 
a  safe  and  ample  currency,  and  made  easy  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  revenue.  The  fact  that  its  bills  were 
paid  in  gold  and  silver  when  presented  at  its  counters 
inspired  confidence  in  the  business  world  and  raised  the 
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credit  of  the  government  from  which  it  had  received  its  i   7  9   i 
charter. 

Late  in  January,  Hamilton  sent  to  congress  a  report  Tbt  uoiwd 
on  the  establishment  of  a  mint  and  congress  adopted  most  ^"'"  **'"" 
of  his  suggestions.     In  this  essay  on  coinage,  he  advised 
the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  and  outlined  a  plan 
that,  in  the  main,  has  been  followed  since.     The  only 
point  that  aroused  debate  was  the  proposition  that  each 
coin  should  bear  a  representation  of  the  head  of  the 
president  in  whose  administration   it  was  issued.     This 
suggestion  was  rejected  ^.  , 
as  too  monarchical;  the  .   CongrefsofthcUnitedStateSj 

head  of  the  goddess  of  '.  ■  ■' "•■■  ■"■""■ 

liberty  was  finally  sub-  Nfond-,,K.iiKbrfD««mi«.  o.,,L,- 

StitUted.         For     us,     the  ,  iM  rcvn  buKlred  ud  hEhcit. 

most  interesting  feature 
of  Hamilton's  report 
lies  in  his  advocacy  of  a 
double  standard.  He 
admitted  the  necessity 
of  conforming  fo  the 
practice  of  the  commer- 
cial world  and  especially 
of  England,  with  which 
we  had  our  largest  deal- 
ings. He  "  admitted  the 
difficulties  attendant  on 
maintaining  a  proper 
ratio  betweenthe  metals, 
so  that  one  by  being 
overvalued  should  not 
drive  the  other  out.  But 
after  all  deductions  and 
with  full  allowance  for 
all  possible  risks,  he 
comes  clearly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  long 

run  greater  steadiness  is  acquired  by  maintaining  a  double 
rather  than  a  single  standard,  and  that  a  better  circulating 
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I  7  9  I  medium,  larger,  more  convenient,  and  less  subject  to 
dangerous  fluctuations,  is  thus  attained."  After  amend- 
ing the  act  establishing  the  permanent  seat  of  government, 
the  first  congress  finally  adjourned  on  the  third  of  March, 

1 79 1.  On  the  fourth,  the  senate  met  in  extra  session  and 
adjourned  the  same  day. 

Soon  after  the  final  adjournment  of  the  first  congress, 
Washington  set  out  on  a  three  months'  tour  through  the 
southern  states.  He  went  by  way  of  Richmond,  New- 
bem,  Wilmington,  and  Charleston,  as  far  as  Savannah 
and  returned  by  way  of  Columbia,  Charlotte,  and  Hills- 
boro,  a  journey  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  miles. 
"So  highly  were  we  favored,"  says  he,  "that  we  arrived 
at  each  place  where  I  proposed  to  make  any  halt,  on  the 
very  day  I  fixed  upon  before  we  set  out.  The  same 
horses  performed  the  whole  tour;  and,  although  much 
reduced  in  flesh,  kept  up  their  full  spirits  to  the  last  day." 
These  tours  appealed  strongly  to  the  warm  human  interest 
that  gathers  much  more  readily  around  great  men  than 
it  does  around  constitutions  and  forms  of  government. 
Washington's  personal  presence  brought  home  to  the 
people  the  reality  of  a  central  government  that  to  many 
had  seemed  shadowy  and  distant.  They  knew  him 
and  loved  him;  his  very  name  symbolized  freedom  and 
victory;  and  "when  he  came  among  them  as  the  head 
of  a  new  government,  that  government  took  on  in  some 
measure  the  character  of  its  chief." 

At  the  first  session  of  the  second  congress,  Hamilton 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  financial  policy  by  sending 
to  congress  his  report  on  manufactures,  the  most  elabo- 
Decembcr  5  rate  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  important  of  all  his 
reports.  It  set  forth  the  existing  status  of  American 
manufactures  and  urged  that  they  be  fostered  and  devel- 
oped; it  has  been  called  "the  strongest  presentation  of 
the  case  for  protection  which  has  been  made  by  any 
American  statesman."     On  the  twenty-third  of  January, 

1792,  It  was  put  on  the  calendar  for  consideration  by  the 
committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the  thirtieth,  but  it 
appears  that  no  further  action  was  taken  upon  it.     In  the 
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opinion  of  Senator  Lodge,  Hamilton  hardly  looked  for 
immediate  results  from  this  report;  he  "knew  that  prog- 
ress would  be  deliberate  and  growth  slow  in  this  direction. 
But  he  wished  to  sow  the  seed,  to  prepare  the  way  and 
lay  down  the  lines  to  be  followed,  and  so  much  he  did." 


7  9   I 


E   M    E   R    G  I 


PARTIES 
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■  New-York,  April  24. 


its  second  session,  the  first  congress  authorized  the 
first  federal  census.  The  enumeration  showed 
that  the  total  population  of  the  republic  wasj.gzg,- 
214.  Of  the  staies,Virgima  stood  firstwith  747,610;  Penn- 
sylvania second  with  434,373;  and  North  Carolina  third 
with  393.751;  Rhode 
Island  stood  last  with 
68,825,  fewer  "^^an  the  ter- 
ritory of  Vermont  which 
had  85,425,  or  the  terri- 
tory of  Kentucky  which 
had  73,677.  The  popula- 
tion west  of  the  moun- 
tains was  only  109,368, 
and  that  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  and  the 
Ohio  River  exceeded  that 
south    of  them   By  only 


naPinicuWl  »i|[be  giv< 


mnr  PIKE  WORKff'm 

7,  now  pr«piriiie,HnJ(r(hef[itierinieiiJ»M« 


York,  from  the  Ntw  York  C^mii 
April  14,  1 789 

6,866.  The  center  of  pop- 
ulation was  across  Chesa- 
peake Bay  from  Balti- 
more, at  the  beginning  of 
its  remarkable  movement 
westward  closely  following 
the  thirty-ninth  parallel. 
There  were  697,696  slaves 
of    whom    only  40,360 
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no 

<M»T«ab  FfcMtnC  ^  Ito  

I  Jigfat  flcdoautioas  oTevcnr  party  sad  rrciy  iti  fi  i\0 

^Oa  itafi  lueat  «ctmijefl»  tte  ki04  ol  lodiiitf  iratJSP 
pendtd,  sod  the  v  triaat  ffeatevs  of  tfet  cft^ai|  «I9I| 
coocratercd  t«  a  iiisit  nyflgmmK.— Avtqr  icibtf  w 
I  fiiM  vicii  v«c  idrvy  •nd'ffvciy  facMi?  fvslkd  '■ith   «o« 
^jMBodtpa.  AlMvrord  aad  4(i:mntf  bf  tlv  Sntiswa:  vHtll 
j^  adtfiatf  leader  and  nder  ialj^fHiy  .thi. 
hefld*,  tlut  Im  CMUI4C  «rl^  fwrfiMt  JH 
CiMr  variou*  icenc  uf  rplt|ifi«r  wUck  tMr  ca 
lad.    Tlw  i-ye  couU  nai  •»!•«•  wklb  frtadio  _ 

tarJMis  poru  cf  thU  Ucam*  Oat  y—i  ai ja^  jj^gji 
had  Waskino::  uji  arrcdcd  aad  o«ed  i»  g;«a»     ^ 
"  Tte  PfCiiJcot  was  Kccivcdac  EBgifcaH»>Taoa Jy. » 
■Utuw  ol'  three  Scuatari*  £ya   IkfrcAarxtivat  iC 
Conpvrsot  the  l^tcd    Scatet,   aad  ikraa    att* 
( ofcfae  State  ard  Corparatloo  $    ariiJh  «ha«  ha  aato 
^Wrkad  ia  the  bare«,  baiit  far  She  fnx^bSt  a| ;«vftt% 
hitaiicellency  Mraftttar  M,  a<«d  r^'^ad  Igr  tfetaMs 
faouof  ibU  »4ulH>ar»  diaftd  ia  white  iii.ir«rai|  iMF 
■ttsRaud;^  £m|   MJIinf  aa  cacUvaia.  . 

No  laagaace  cm  ^t  tht  baaatiTai  difiley^laadijaa 
hb  cKceltcncy's  ap^aa^h  ta  the  <iir*    The  fca* et  wcta 
cradrtad  m\ih  a  »uil  aaucaarfe  «!'  cilieam,  waiciacwith 
aocetj  \^\  ariivAl^— His  Cathobc  MM/t 
ap  af  «M  tlw  G*l9ie§M,  (  4r.  DoliriBaa*t)  Mp  Naftk- 
•fiaa^  and  the  other  vcMtib  »•   part,  wc  e   die  lad 
decanted  la  the  raoft  fuperh  laa  -aar.      ■  Kb  ra* 
•*•  faaix*  vat  &CCO  n(/^nicd  by  the  faarfa  af  iha 
Sea.  Knax,  aad  a  (te^i  nuaiocr  aCvtteh   aad 
t«  iraai  Jerir*  aird  Nev-Yotk,  io  hit  traia—^Ai 
^ht  padid  the  UatviAoft,  be  leccivctf  a  falute  of  tUtrtaaa 
gaas  aad  «aa  ardcomcd  b;  ua  cqoaJ  aonber  frau  Ihi 
kitterjr^ 

'  T*«  whale  water  cene  was  animatad  aad  aiu>la| 
beyond  s!?(ciipcion  rhe  ffir.d  pda  fotwcd  aa  a^aA 
the  moH  iflttfredirg  iinairia^tblc 

0.i  u.t  cxMllenry'i  arrival  at  tbcfblrs,  pi'lpaiaJhwd 
arx!«iiwai«d,  ac  Mnrraf't  wbatf^  lor  hts  hadlacl  W 
wjincatvea  ami  cint^ratniated  hjr  his  exetdenCx,  cba 
Cgvcrao:  **i  lint  St^tr,  a-)dtbe  nftcers  of  t*ieS:ste  at4 
Cp.'pi>f«tiua,  aiMl  the  loliowiag  pi  orsiCoa  was  foriaad. 
Vhttm  Cat.  I^«.'<»,  ^rcuaipaaad  by  tva  rSeers^aAd  fol- 
lovcd  bjr  the  1 100.1  ui'  draf,n<ins,  cunnnianded  if  Capc* 
StalcC'^*lbc  Gisimju  rrcnMii*r;»bcjdvd  by  Cipt*  Icrl- 
ha-*iuulic.— 'Xtifonti  jr  oi'  tbr  btguV-,  under  the  caai- 
madaf  chains  Swartwout  fa-.il  S;eddit'ord  —pttaa* 
Arsy  itnder  Capt.  Hariia.— Cwl.  lUumaiit  at  Che  had 
af  the  reguDCiit  of  artiUary laa&c— Oct  Malnaaiii 
fid-«»OArert  oi  the  ir.UUia.«-Ca«u»itrc««f  Confrait  — 
^.Tha  Fa  a  s  J  osk  t,  ta^  ynt  ud  by  Gaaamor.  Glin 
C*i  lMU.^Of&cert  of  the  |t*c«.i 


were  in  the  states 
north  of  the  line  just 
referred  to.  Only 
three  and  four-tenths 
per  cent,  of  all  the 
inhabitants  resided  in 
cities  of  eight  thou- 
sand or  more.  There 
were  six  such  cities 
with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  131,472. 

At  the  beginning  of 
the  new  national  gov- 
ernment, slavery  had 
a    nominal   existence 
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Fiatideat*!  lMU.--Of&cert  of  the  |i 
AldtrawaafNaw-Yoik^— TheFrca'4  -ukI  tpaalh 
btlwircarriaies.— '^tawho^a  order  M« 
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Vtm  pioeafliaa  adraoccd  tbroo'^h  V>iieea  (trmx  to  A, 
Ikied  ap  far  the  rrccptioq   of  irit 
tenmoaiad.    julmr  whiah,  ha  was 
ibuaiothehoidb  af  Goiremor  Clintoa^ 
Hi  his  EaarihHKp  diaed.'fa  tbc  c^cmn j  ta« 
Hba  cUafat  «iii»biUU*i.ilv  uluaiinaieil. 
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Paragraph  from    The  Daily  j^d-vertistr^  April  04, 

1 789,  announcing  thk  Arrival  of  Washington 

at  New  York 


in  every  state  except 
Massachusetts.  When 
Washington  came  to 
New    York    as    the 
president-elect,   one 
column  of  the  Gazette 
contained     an    an- 
nouncement of  his 
arrival    and    another 
column  bore  an  ad- 
vertisement    oflFering 
for    sale    "a    likely, 
healthy,  young  negro 
wench,    between    fif- 
teen and  sixteen  years 
old.**     In  less  than  a 
month,  two  runaway 
negroes  were  seized  in 
Boston  and  sent  back 
to   slavery — a   quick 
use    of    the    slave- 
holder's privilege  un- 
der the  constitution  of 
the    United    States. 
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But  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  were  busy  in  England  and   1789 
abolition  sentiment  was  increasing  in  America.     There  1791 


p--^S 
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ActouuTt  of  Ihc  Yearly  Meeting  nf  Friends'  Eipenies  m  Recoicnnf 
Negroes  from  Bondage,  1793-95 

were  abolition  societies  in  several  of  the  state; 

"particularly   in   the    middle   section,    Pennsyl-i 

vanta  being  a  missionary  State  surrounded  by 

the  unconverted,  and  Philadelphia  the  centre  of 

anti-slavery  operations."     Among  the  leaders  in 

the  new  movement  were  Tench  Coxe,  Benjamin 

Rush,  John  )ay,  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  __ 

Some  progress  had  also  been  made  in  actual  emanci-  The  Ffm 
pation.     When  the  people  of  Vermont  framed  a  constitu-  ^""" 
tion  in  1777,  the  declaration  of  rights  provided  that  "no 
male  person,  born  in  this  country,  or  brought  from  over 
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1780  sea,  ought  to  be  holden  by  law,  to  serve  any  person,  as  a 
1790  servant,  slave  or  apprentice,  after  he  arrives  to  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  nor  female  in  like  manner,  after 
she  arrives  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  unless  they 
are  bound  by  their  own  consent,  after  they  arrive  to 
such  age,  or  bound  by  law,  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
damages,  fines,  costs,  or  the  like."  In  Massachusetts, 
the  constitution  of  1 780  declared  that  "  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal*'  and,  on  the  strength  of  this  clause, 
the  state  courts  held  that  slavery  was  unconstitutional. 
The  New  Hampshire  constitution  of  1784  declared  that 
"all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent*'  and 
this  clause  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  that 
state.  In  1790,  however,  the  census  enumerated  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  slaves  in  New  Hampshire  and 
sixteen  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts  being  the  only  state 
in  which  there  were  none.  In  1780,  Pennsylvania, 
through  Quaker  influence,  adopted  a  system  of  gradual 
emancipation;  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  followed 
her  example  in  1784.  Three  years  later  came  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  Even  in  the  South,  and  especially 
in  Virginia,  there  was  at  this  time  considerable  antislavery 
sentiment,  though  the  institution  was  too  firmly  intrenched 
for  actual  abolition  to  carry  the  day. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  first  federal  congress,  Parker 
of  Virginia  moved  in  the  house  that  an  import  duty  be 
levied  on  slaves,  but  members  from  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  poured  forth  such  angry  tirades  and  members 
from  New  York  and  New  England  were  so  lukewarm 
that  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  Northern  members 
wanted  southern  votes  for  protective  duties  and  the 
assumption  of  state  debts,  and  the  stream  of  eloquence 
that  had  flowed  strong  on  rum  and  molasses  was  checked 
by  an  attempt  to  discourage  the  infamous  traffic.  The 
matter  was  silently  dropped  and  no  tax  on  the  slave-trade 
was  ever  laid. 

But  the  ghost  would  not  down.  On  the  eleventh  of 
February,  1790,  certain  Quaker  memorials  adopted  in 
1789  at  the  yearly  meetings  in   Philadelphia   and  New 
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York  and  "  praying  the  attention  of  Congress  in  adopting  1790 
measures  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade;  and,  in 
particular,  in  restraining  vessels  from  being  entered  and 
cleared  out  for  the  purpose  of  that  trade"  were  presented  Februirj  n 
to  the  house  of  representatives.  The  next  day  came  a 
similar  memorial  from  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  signed  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  president. 

The  memorials  provoked  a  discussion  the  bitterness  Trpiui 
and   vulgarity  of  which   exceeded   anything  of  the  kind  I^ti™'"  "* 
that  congress  had  yet  heard.     Jackson  of  Georgia  and  Quettion 
Smith  of  South  Carolina  used  violent  language  and  in 
unmeasured  1 
terms  abused  the 
Quakers  as  ene- 
mies of  freedom 
and  as  spies  and 
guidesof  the  Brit- 
ish armies  during 
the  late  war.  The 
names  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  memo-  | 
rial    were    called 
over  and  their 
characters  painted 
black  upon  the  ' 
floor  of  the  house. 
Even   Franklin, 
then    upon    his 
death-bed,did  not 
escape.       Efforts 
were    made    to 
prevent  even  the 
reference   of    the 

resolutions  to  a  committee,  but  they  failed.  On  the  fifth  of 
March,  the  committee  reported  a  series  of  seven  resolu- 
tions, of  which  three  denied  the  right  of  congress,  in 
certain  instances,  to  interfere  with  slavery,  three  affirmed 
the  right  of  congress  to  tax  and  regulate  the  slave-trade. 
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1790  while  the  seventh  provided  that  "the  memorialists  be 
informed^  that  in  all  cases  to  which  the  authority  of 
Congress  extends,  they  will  exercise  it. for  the  humane 
objects  of  the  memorialists,  so  far  as  they  can  be  pro- 
moted on  the  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  good 
policy/'  On  the  twenty-third  of  March,  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  was  considered  in  committee  of  the 
whole  house.  By  this  time,  the  delegates  from  North 
Carolina  had  arrived.  With  the  aid  of  their  votes,  the 
seventh  resolution  was  stricken  out,  as  was  the  fourth 
which  asserted  the  right  of  congress  to  lay  a  tax  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  on  each  slave  imported.  Other 
amendments  were  ordered,  after  which,  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-nine  to  twenty-five,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  journal  and  to  lie  on  the  table.  The 
matter  as  finally  agreed  to  was  in  the  following  form : 

I.  That  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  to  admit,  cannot  be  prohibited  by  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808. 

a.  That  Congress  have  no  power  to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  daves,  or  in  the 
treatment  of  them  within  any  of  the  states,  it  remaining  with  the  several  states  alone  to 
provide  any  regulations  therein  which  humanity  and  true  policy  may  require. 

3.  That  Congress  have  authority  to  restrain  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
carrying  on  the  African  trade  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  foreigners  with  slaves,  and  of 
providing  by  proper  regulations,  for  the  humane  treatment  during  their  passage  of  slaves 
imported  by  the  said  citizens  into  the  states  admitting  such  importation. 

4.  That  Congress  have  also  authority  to  prohibit  foreigners  from  fitting  out  vessels  in 
any  port  of  the  United  States  for  transporting  persons  from  Africa  to  any  foreign  port. 

Of  course,  these  resolutions  were  more  acceptable  and 
soothing  to  the  proslavery  extremists  than  they  were  to 
the  memorialists.  We  have  no  full  record  of  the  debates 
and  votes,  but  the  result  could  not  have  been  obtained 
without  the  aid  of  northern  members.  The  principles  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  typifies  con- 
gressional action  on  the  slavery  question  for  many  years. 
Two  New  Among  the  other  acts  passed  by  the  first  congress  are 

States  and  a     ^^  ^^^  defining  crfmes  against  the  United  States  and  fixing 

^ew  xerntory     •  .•  1/*  1** 

the  punishment  therefor,  a  naturalization  act,  a  copy- 
right act,  and  a  patent  act.  When  North  Carolina  came 
into  the  Union  she  ceded  the  territory  that  is  now  the 
state  of  Tennessee  on  condition  that  "no  regulations 
made  or  to  be  made  by  Congress  shall  tend  to  emancipate 
April!  slaves"  held  there.     Congress  accepted  the  territory  with 
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the  accompanying  conditions,  and  organized  it,  with  the  1   7  9  o 
twelve-mile  strip   ceded    by   South   Carolina,    as   "The  i   7  9   i 
Territory    Southwest    of  the    Ohio    River."     The    new  Mir  »6, 1790 
Southwest  territory  was  to  be  governed  as  the  Northwest 
territory  was,  except  that  slavery  was  to  be  permitted. 
Other  acts  provided  for  the  admission  of  Kentucky  and  Februair, 
Vermont  into  the  Union.  3  ' 


On  the  fourth  of  March, 
1791,  Vermont  came  i 
into  the  sisterhood  of 
states,  the  first  addition  . 
to  the  original  thirteen. 
Her  free  constitution, 
adopted  in  1777,  had  ' 
been  slightly  amended  I 
in  1785.  On  the  first  of  I 
June,  1792,  Kentucky  I 
was  formally  admitted  ' 
"  as  a  new  and  entire 
member  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  and 
under  a  slave  constitu- 
tion framed  at  Danville 
by  a  convention  that 
completed  its  labors  on 
the  nineteenth  of  April 
of  that  year.  Mr. 
Schouler  remarks  that  ' 
"the  first  Congress  with 
ail  its  practical  states- 
manship could  boast  ' 
little  tenderness  of  con- 
science touching  human  rights  or  a  broad  apprehension 
of  the  dangerous  antagonisms  it  fostered  for  the  sake  of 
present  harmony."  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  parties 
to  divide  on  the  slavery  question. 

The  adoption  of  the  constitution  had  destroyed  the  Political 
significance  of  the  old  division  into  Federalists  and  Anti-  aI'P^w 
federalists.     Many  of  the  latter  at  once  accepted  the  new 
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790  system,  and  all  possibility  of  successful  activity  on  the 

791  part  of  those  who  remained  hostile  soon  came  to  an  end. 
Not  very  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  trace  the 
parties  that  now  developed  back  to  the  panies  that 
favored  and  opposed  the  constitution,  to  the  Whigs  and 
Tories,  and  to  the  factions  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
Conway  cabal.  With  better  reason,  John  Adams  said 
that  the  new  parties  had  their  origin  in  human  nature. 
The  antagonistic  tendencies  that  characterized  them  were 
most  prominently  exemplified  in  two  members  of  Wash- 
ington's first  cabinet — the  men  who  were  the  founders 
of  the  two  new  parties. 

honat  Jefferson  had  sailed  from  France  in  October  and,  on 

^*™™  the  twenty-third  of  December,  was  welcomed  by  his 
slaves  at  Monticello.  He  had  returned  for  a  visit  of  a 
few  months  only  and  expected  to  go  back  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  French  revolution 
in  which  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested. He  was  not  wholly  pleased 
1  to  receive,  on  his  arrival,  Wash- 
[  ington's  invitation  to  become  his 
I  secretary  of  state  to  which  office 
'  he  had  been  appointed  in  Sep- 
tember. He  accepted  his  port- 
folio only  after  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  the  president.  His 
jffffnoni  s*ii  residence    in    Europe    had    left 

undiminished  his  hatred  of  monarchical  rule  and  had 
intensified  his  enthusiasm  for  popular  liberty.  "His 
faith  in  the  laxest  form  of  democracy,  scarcely  removed 
from  anarchy,  stood  to  him  in  the  place  of  a  religion; 
he  preached  it  with  a  fervor,  intensity,  and  constancy 
worthy  of  Mahomet  or  Wesley,"  He  was  opposed  to  a 
strong  central  government  and  could  hardly  even  "bring 
himself  to  declare  that  the  people  should  govern,  because 
he  had  a  lurking  notion  that  there  should  be  no  govern- 
ment at  all."  A  philosopher  and  experimentalist,  he  was 
opposed  to  imitating  European  forms,  for  this,  he  believed, 
would  tend  to  class  rule.     Equal  rights  for  all,  special 
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privileges  for  none  was  his  ideal  political  platform.  "It  i  7  9  o 
is  indeed  an  animating  thought/'  he  wrote  in  1790,  "that  i  7  9  i 
while  we  are  securing  the  rights  of  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  we  are  pointing  out  the  way  to  struggling 
nations  who  wish  like  us  to  emerge  from  their  tyrannies 
also.  Heaven  help  their  struggles,  and  lead  them,  as  it 
has  done  us,  triumphantly  through  them." 

As  Jefferson  was  the  democrat  par  excellence,  so  Aicxindcr 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  an  aristocrat.  Unlike  Jefferson,  h*'°^^o° 
he  was  greater  as  a  practical  statesman  than  as  a  theorist, 
and  he  regarded  the  British  system  as  the  best  model  for 
America  to  imitate.  A  believer  in  monarchy  and  rule  by 
the  upper  classes,  he  had  accepted  and  supported  the 
constitution  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  best  system  then 
attainable.  A  consummate  advocate,  he  was  now  doing 
his  best  to  make  the  constitution  a  success,  though  in 
private  he  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the  issue.  He 
desired  a  strong  national  government  and  would  have 
liked  to  break  up  the  states,  which  he  believed  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  progress,  into  smaller  districts.  "The  ideal 
of  Hamilton  was  the  hive,  the  ideal  of  Jefferson  was  the 
bee.  To  the  former,  the  state  was  everything;  to  the 
latter,  the  divine  nature  of  man.*' 

Jefferson  thoroughly  disliked  the  vice-president  and  had  Thirty  Year* 
a  still  stronger  aversion  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  ^^^^ 
He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  before  he 
thought  he  saw  the  beginnings  of  a  conspiracy  to  estab- 
lish the  system  that  he  hated.  Nearly  thirty  years  later, 
he  wrote:  "The  President  received  me  cordially,  and 
my  colleagues  and  the  whole  circle  of  principle  citizens 
apparently  with  welcome.  The  courtesies  of  both  politi- 
cal parties,  given  me  as  a  stranger  newly  arrived  among 
them,  placed  me  at  once  in  their  familiar  society.  But  I 
cannot  describe  the  wonder  and  mortification  with  which 
the  table  conversations  filled  me.  Politics  were  the  chief 
topic,  and  a  preference  of  kingly  over  republican  govern- 
ment was  evidently  the  favorite  sentiment.  An  apostate 
I  could  not  be,  nor  yet  a  hypocrite ;  and  I  found  myself, 
for  the  most  part,  the  only  advocate  on  the  republican 
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1790  side  of  the  question,  unless  among  the  guests  there  chanced 
I   7  9  2  to  be  some  member  of  that  party  from  the  legislative 

houses." 
Wat  it  an  In  his  life  of  Jefferson,  Morse  says  that  "these  sen- 

od  Man's  tences  linger  in  that  debatable  land,  somewhere  in  which 
exaggeration  passes  into  falsehood.  Evidently,  in  looking 
down  the  long  vista  of  nearly  thirty  years,  Jefferson's 
vision  was  indistinct.  If  he  had  really  been  plunged  into 
such  a  chilling  bath  of  monarchy  at  once  upon  his  arrival 
in  New  York,  he  would  have  cried  out  promptly  at  the 
sudden  shock,  and  left  contemporaneous  evidence  of  it; 
whereas,  in  fact,  some  time  elapsed  before  he  began  to 
give  perceptible  symptoms  of  distress  at  the  unsound 
political  faith  about  him."  For  example,  he  worked 
side  by  side  with  Hamilton  in  bringing  about  the  assump- 
tion of  state  debts  and  fixing  the  location  of  the  federal 
capital.  Into  this,  he  later  complained  to  Washington, 
"I  was  duped  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  made 
a  tool  for  forwarding  his  schemes,  not  then  sufficiently 
understood  by  me;  and  of  all  the  errors  of  my  political 
life  this  has  occasioned  me  the  deepest  regret." 
Mrthre  Jefferson's  charges  have  been  looked  upon  by  some  as 

pure  inventions  or  as  figments  of  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion. He  was  undoubtedly  wrong  in  supposing  that  there 
was  an  actual  monarchical  conspiracy;  he  was  undoubt- 
edly right  in  thinking  that  if  Hamilton  and  those  who 
followed  him  had  control  of  the  government  the  tendency 
would  be  toward  aristocracy  or  even  toward  monarchy. 
Such  a  drift  would  have  been  natural.  Jefferson  assures 
us  that  Washington  told  him  that  there  might  be  desires 
for  a  change  but  that  he  did  not  believe  there  were  designs. 
No  doubt  he  honestly  believed  that  the  Hamilton  clique 
was  engaged  in  treasonable  intrigues;  what  is  of  more 
importance,  he  induced  others  to  believe  it.  For  years, 
his  talk  was  of  "monarchists"  and  "monocrats."  His 
very  earnestness  carries  conviction  of  his  sincerity.  Be- 
lieving this,  he  naturally  opposed  the  measures  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  When  Hamilton's  friends  and 
supporters   were   growing   rich   through   the   speculation 
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made  possible  by  assumption  and  the  funding  of  the  1790 
debt,  Jefferson  was  scandalized  and  alarmed,  for  he  i  7  9  2 
"saw  the  supporters  of  Hamiltonian  measures  reaping  a 
great  harvest  of  wealth  and  consequently  of  political 
power  and  social  consideration/'  In  the  national  bank, 
which  he  opposed  both  on  constitutional  grounds  and  on 
those  of  expediency,  he  saw  "only  a  prolific  machine  for 
turning  out  more  corrupt  supporters  of  that  dangerous 
and  designing  monarchist,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury." 
He  feared  that  Hamilton,  through  his  power  of  patronage 
and  of  dispensing  favors,  might  build  up  in  congress  "a 
corrupt  squadron"  that  would  enable  him  to  control  the 
government,  for  he  believed,  then  and  to  the  end,  that 
"Hamilton  was  not  only  a  monarchist,  but  for  a  mon- 
archy bottomed  on  corruption." 

JeifFerson  quietly  prepared  himself  for  combat.  He  saw  Action 
that  though  Hamilton  had  power  and  popularity  there 
was  much  unorganized  opposition  to  him.  This  oppo- 
sition consisted  chiefly  of  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the 
states  and  believers  in  the  rights  of  man.  "Conversa- 
tions with  *old  friends,*  private  letters  well  seasoned  with 
political  counsel,  the  mildest  but  the  most  indefatigable 
pulling  of  wires,  advice  that  was  never  too  much  forced 
or  obtruded,  gradually  compacted  a  party  in  opposition 
to  the  government  of  which  he  was  a  minister. 
Accessible  and  genial  in  a  private  circle,  Jefferson  acquired 
an  influence  by  the  strangest  method  that  has  ever  been 
practised  in  public  life.  In  the  peculiar  circumstances 
that  now  began  to  develop,  he  was  an  unmatched  party 
leader.  Timid,  but  untiring;  ingenious,  subterranean 
and  resourceful,  he  played  his  game  unaffected  by  the 
hatred,  suspicion  and  contempt  of  his  immediate  asso- 
ciates ;  and  in  the  end  he  -won  it  by  a  strange  mixture 
of  virtues  and  vices,  of  tenacity  and  cunning,  by  a  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  the  less  admirable  emotions  of  men,  and 
by  an  unwavering  confidence  in  their  importance  under 
any  system  of  popular  government." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  congress,  Jefferson  and  Madison  An  awc 
took  a  vacation  trip  to  the  borders  of  Canada;    there-  Lieutenant 
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I  7  9  I  after  they  were  intimate  political  and  personal  friends. 
"Though  ostensibly  bent  on  studying  rocks  and  trees, 
and  declining  all  public  demonstrations  as  they  hurried 
through  New  York  and  Albany,  it  would  not  be  strange, 

1  nevertheless,    if    opportu- 

R  I  G  n  T  3    OF    MAN'     nity  occurred  for  founding 
I  a  good  understanding  with 
'"""'"  ■  I  Clinton  and  Livingston." 

AStibin  I       In   the  same  year,   cir- 

the  D.A  ANSWER  ,.  M,.  BURM'.  ATTACK      cumstanccs  brought  Jeffer- 

son into  conflict  with  the 
""  ■"'  vice-president.    Not  being 

heavily  burdened  with 
FRENCH   R  E\'0 LOTION,     official  duties,  Adams  had 
written  and  published  his 
* '  Discourses   on   Daviloy   a 

1790  I  ■        TAJ-.  work  intended  to  counier- 

\  y-mrn-t......  »,ii..  rr r.......  „  m  n.,.,,.,  Tr    ^^t  thc  idea  of  Complete 

■'  •              -••  equality  and  the  rights  of 

*««^^ -.«,.- "-««.««.,        ^3„  jQ  ^hich  the  French 
revolution    had    given    an 
impetus  in  America.    The 
i  — ^ book    was    severely    criti- 

cised and  Adams  was  de- 
I     .^BTtD-'r-Jl.t ».«««» /»(r«      nounced  as  an  aristocrat 
-■«£».  and  a  "monocrat."  In  the 

following    year,    Thomas 

- .^___        .  Paine's    Rights    of    Man 

Titk-pigeofPimt'i«,^iH=/^o™  ^as  published  in  England 
and  a  copy  was  forwarded  to  Jefferson  with  the  request 
that,  after  reading  it,  he  would  send  it  to  a  Mr,  J.  B. 
Smith  who  had  asked  it  for  his  brother  to  reprint.  "  Being 
an  utter  stranger  to  J.  B,  Smith,  both  by  sight  &  char- 
acter," says  Jefl^erson,  "I  wrote  a  note  to  explain  to  him 
why  I  (a  stranger  to  him)  sent  him  a  pamphlet; 
&  to  take  off  a  little  of  the  dryness  of  the  note,  I  added 
that  I  was  glad  to  find  it  was  to  be  reprinted,  that  some- 
thing would  at  length  be  pubUcly  said  against  the  political 
heresies  which  had  lately  sprung  up  among  us."     To 
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Jefferson's  astonishment,  the  printer  published  the  letter  i  7  9  i 
as  a  preface.  Soon  there  appeared  a  series  of  papers  in 
reply,  signed  "Publicola"  and  written  in  a  style  so  similar 
to  that  of  The  Discourses  on  Davila  that  the  public 
believed  them  to  be  by  the  same  hand.  Jefferson  wrote 
to  Adams,  deprecating  any  quarrel  and  referring  with 
special  animosity  to  the  mischief-making  "Publicola." 
Unfortunately,  "Publicola"  was  John  Quincy  Adams, 
the  son  of  the  vice-president.  "Such  were  some  of  the 
perils  of  this  darkUng  habit  of  anonymous  newspaper 
writing.  Isaac  had  actually  been  made  a  peace  offering 
to  Abraham." 


Philip  Frentiu'j  Receipt  for  a  Subscription  to  his  Paprr 

The  Jeffersonian  party  soon  felt  the  need  of  newspaper  Phaip 
support.     Most  of  the  papers  then  published  were  friendly  ^"""' 
to  the  Federalists,  and  the  United  States  Gazette,  whose 
editor,  John  Fenno,  had  followed  the  government  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  served  as  the  Hamiltonian 
organ.     Henry  Lee,  Madison,  and  Aaron  Burr,  one  of 
the  senators  from  New  York,  set  themselves  to  supply 
the    deficiency.     Philip    Freneau,   who    had    been    their 
fellow  student  at  Princeton,  had  intended  to  set  up  a 
paper  in  New  Jersey.     He  was  induced  to  change  his 
plans    and    to    come    to    Philadelphia    where    Jefferson 
appointed  him  translating  clerk   in  the  department  of  October  16, 
state  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  '"' 
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I  7  9  I  This  work  did  not  require  much  of  his  time  and  he  soon 
1792  made  his  bow  to  the  public  as  editor  of  the  National 
Gazette, "  probably  the  most  biting  critic  of  public  men 
and  policies  then  existing  in  the  United  States.  In  poetry 
and  in  prose,  with  satire  and  with  invective,  he  pene- 
trated every  weak  point  in  the  armor  of  the  Federalists." 
His  favorite  target  was  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but 
he  let  fly  some  arrows  at  Washington's  monarchical  ways 
n  ^  I  I  — TT-i  and  at  the  court  splen- 

^yt,th  GAZFTiE  .<  ...vnnta  !.i.Lii.i.  -  dor  (h^t  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington affected. 

Hamilton  and  his 
supporters  soon  began 
to  wince  under  Fre- 
neau's  attacks.  Jeffer- 
son was  criticised  as 
Freneau's  patron  and 
protector  and  accused 
of  insidiously  furnish- 
ing him  with  inspira- 
t  i  o  n  and  material. 
Finally,  H  a  m  11 1 


M«-  Vuma, 

THEE.Uloi-ofthe  >'  Nali"n»l  0»- 
I,  \i    ;■  > .:  nv  from  jovernnieot 

ii  liliry  1*  paid  liim  fji 
inlimi,  Ihf  drfiHnol'whith 
'liimi  the  loioe  of  the  pei>- 
Lhc  odniltilllrkiion  of  our 
V  aCUir; — ■.•J  n'-palc  the  tncniirci  of  gi 
jMrunicit.niiil,  l>v  tiOfe  infiniisliuiii,  ti><iil>ittb 

■  ;t  i(  tli>«if,lic  uii-.Mtcfut  fvi  3 

MUthi  but  if  1  [■/■  tiuui  Jt  iutod  I 


Hiinilton'i  Letter 


himself  took  part  in  the  fray.  Over  the  signature  of 
"T.  L.,"  he  published  in  Fenno's  Gazette  a  short  letter 
in  which  he  charged  that  Jefferson  gave  employment  to 
Freneau  in  order  that  the  latter  might  better  abuse  the 
government.  In  August,  he  followed  up  the  attack  by 
bitterly  assailing  Jefferson  for  retaining  oflice  and  still 
continuing  his  connection  with  the  obnoxious  editor  and 
even  charged  him  with  disloyalty  to  the  administration 
and  the  constitution.  Jefferson  was  absent  from  the 
capital  when  the  articles  appeared,  but  Freneau  hit  back 
by  hinting  that  the  government  printing  that  was  given 
to  Fenno  was  a  bigger  bonus  than  his  own  paltry  salary. 
He  also  printed  an  affidavit  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
had  no  negotiations  with  Jefferson  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  paper  and  that  the  secretary  had  never 
exercised  the  least  control  over  if  or  written  or  dictated 
a  line  for  it.     Once  in  the  field,  Hamilton  had  "to  lay 
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about  him  among  a  throng  of  small  assailants,  for  whose 

destruction  he  cared  little,  while  Jefferson  himself,  with 

exasperating  c  a  u  -  :^  mrn^o.^.. 

aoriy  dechned  to  be    ' 

drawn  into  the  furi-' ,  r-. 


UUXir£D5r.iTES. 


ous  arena.  : 

The  controversy  ; 
was  very  annoying 
to  Washington  who, 
in  August,  wrote 
from  Mount  Vernon 
to  the  secretaries  a 
personal  appeal  for 
concord.  In  a  brief 
reply,  Hamilton  en- 
deavored to  justify 
h  i  s  conduct  and, 
though  saying  that 
he  was  compelled  to 
fight  the  present  con- 
flict through  to  the 
end,  promised  not  to 
become  involved  in 
another.  In  a 
lengthy  and  elabo- 
rate argument,  Jef- 
ferson defended 
himself  and  hts  par- 
ty and  arraigned  the 
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MATl  IIEW  CLARKiON,  Ufyti. 

AffidiT.t  by  Philip  Freneau 

Federalists.  He  admitted  that  in  private  conversations 
he  had  disapproved  of  Hamilton's  course  because  he 
believed  that  it  was  calculated  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  republic  by  creating  an  undue  influence  over  the 
legislature.  He  developed  further  his  theory  of  a  "cor- 
rupt squadron"  and  complained  that  Hamilton  meddled 
in  the  management  of  foreign  affairs.  Referring  to  the 
Freneau  matter,  he  said:  "I  have  never  inquired  what 
number  of  sons,  relatives,  and  friends  of  senators,  repre- 
sentatives,  printers,  or  other  useful   partisans.  Colonel 
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1792  Hamilton  has  provided  for  among  the  hundred  clerks  of 
his  department,  the  thousand  excisemen  at  his  nod,  and 
spread  over  the  Union;  nor  could  ever  have  imagined 
that  the  man  who  has  the  shuffling  of  millions  backwards 
and  forwards  from  paper  into  money,  and  money  into 
paper,  from  Europe  to  America,  and  America  to  Europe; 
the  dealing  out  of  treasury  secrets  among  his  friends  in 
what  time  and  measure  he  pleases;  and  who  never  slips 
an  occasion  of  making  friends  with  his  means,—  that  such 
an  one,  I  say,  would  have  brought  forward  a  charge  against 
me  for  having  appointed  the  poet  Freneau  a  translating 
clerk  to  my  office,  with  a  salary  of  250  dollars  a  year. 
I  can  protest,  in  the  presence  of  Heaven,  that  I 
never  did,  by  myself  or  any  other,  say  a  syllable,  nor 
attempt  any  kind  of  influence.  I  can  further  protest,  in  the 
same  awful  Presence,  that  I  never  did,  by  myself  or  any 
other,  directly  or  indirectly,  write,  dictate,  or  procure  any 
one  sentence  or  sentiment  to  be  inserted  in  his  or  any  other 
gazette  to  which  my  name  was  not  affixed,  or  that  of  my 
office."  Both  of  the  secretaries  suggested  that  they  resign, 
but  Washington  refused  to  consider  such  a  solution  and, 
for  a  time,  there  was  an  armed  truce. 

Hamaton  There  were  signs  that  Hamilton's  influence  and  popu- 

larity were  beginning  to  wane.  Early  in  1792,  a  severe 
financial  crisis  caused  by  insane  speculation  in  United 
States  bonds,  bank  stock,  and  other  securities  had  brought 
ruin  to  many.  Hamilton  had  observed  the  speculation 
with  dismay  and  had  even  written  letters  of  warning 
designed  to  stop  the  madness,  but  he  was  accused  of 
having  been,  in  some  mysterious  way,  responsible  for  the 
panic.  The  defeat  of  Major-general  Saint  Clair  by  the 
northwestern  Indians,  which  will  be  described  in  detail 
in  another  chapter,  gave  further  opportunity  for  criticis- 
ing the  administration  and  Hamilton  was  arraigned  as 
being  responsible  for  the  disaster. 

Party Ntmet  By  this  time,  the  opposition  called  themselves  "Repub- 
licans," by  which  name  they  intended  to  signify  their 
loyalty  to  the  constitution  and  to  popular- rights.  Some 
of  them  soon  began  to  describe  themselves  as  Democratic- 
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Republicans  and  later  as  Democrats.  By  their  opponents  1792 
they  were  called  Anti-federalists,  but  neither  the  Anti-fed- 
eralists of  this  period  nor  their  opponents,  the  Federalists, 
are  to  be  confused  with  the  parties  that  went  by  these 
names  during  the  struggle  over  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  new  Anti-federalist  party  probably  contained  a 
majority  of  the  old  party  of  that  name,  but  it  also  con- 
tained James  Madison  and  many  others  who  had  been 
supporters  of  the  constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  old  Anti-federalists,  such  as  Patrick  Henry,  became 
Federalists.  In  like  manner,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Republican  party  that  elected  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  1S60  is  not  the  original  party  of  that  name. 

In  the  election  of  the  second  congress,  the  new  party  The  Election 
lines  had  not  been  closely  drawn  as  they  were  in  the  °*  '^* 
more  important  election  of  two  years  later.  By  1792, 
the  Republican  party  had  become  so  strong  that  the 
Federalists  felt  anxiety  as  to  the  result.  Washington  had 
frequently  expressed  a  desire  not  to  serve  another  term 
and  the  Federalists  feared  that  no  other  man  whom  they 
could  put  up  could  win.  But,  through  the  influence  of 
his  friends  including  Jefferson  and  Madison  themselves, 
Washington  reconsidered  his  determination.  The  Repub- 
licans gave  him  their  support  and  the  electoral  vote  for 
him  was  again  unanimous.  For  vice-president  the  Repub- 
licans brought  forward  George  Clinton  as  a  candidate 
against  John  Adams;  Adams  was  reelected  by  seventy- 
seven  electoral  votes  to  Clinton's  fifty.  The  Republicans, 
however,  elected  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  house 
of  representatives.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
the  Federalists. 
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HITHERTO  Washington  and  his  advisers  had 
devoted  most  of  tneir  attention  to  the  internal 
atFairs  of  the  country  and  to  getting  the  new 
governmental  system  into  good  working  order.  But  the 
time  was  at  hand  when  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  powers  was  to  involve  burning  questions  and 
require  skilful  management  to  keep  the  young  republic 
out  of  the  dangerous  whirlpool  of  war  created  by  the 
French  revolution,  the  progress  of  which  had  been  watched 
with  great  interest.  "Every  one  felt  that  France  was  now 
to  gam  all  the  blessing  of  free  government  with  which 
America  was  familiar.  Our  glorious  example,  it  was 
clear,  was  destined  to  change  the  world,  and  monarchies 
and  despotisms  were  to  disappear."  In  their  gratitude 
and  sympathy,  Americans  forgot  the  inherent  differences 
between  French  and  English  temperaments;  "the  dusty 
tramp  of  liberty's  columns  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
seemed  part  of  the  world's  procession  for  human  rights," 
d  When  that  revolution  became  more  violent,  the  una- 
nimity of  American  applause  was  broken.  But  the 
residual  enthusiasm  was  great  and,  when  news  came  that 
Austrian  and  Prussian  troops  had  invaded  France  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  Louis  XVI.  to  his  old  authority, 
sympathy  with  France  rose  to  fever  heat.  When  came 
tidings  that  the  allies  had  been  driven  back  at  Valmy 
and  that  the  convention  had  proclaimed  a  French  repub- 
lic,   the    rejoicing    was    tremendous.     At    Philadelphia, 
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church  bells  were  rung,  shops  were  shut,  and  the  people  1792 

"hastened  into  the  streets  to  talk  of  nothing  but  Dumour-  1793 

iez  and  Thomas  Paine  and  the  great  French  victories. 

When  night  came  the  inns  and  taverns  were  full  of  tipsy 

revellers  singing  and  shouting  and  drinking  toasts"  and 

a  few  jolly  gentlemen  who  knew  a  little  French  sang 

"Ca  Ira."     At  New  York,  a  whole  day  was  given  over 

to  feasting,  ringing  of  bells,  and  Bring  of  cannons;    at 

Boston  the  birth  of  the  new  republic  and  the  expulsion 

of  her  invaders  were  celebrated  with   a   grand   "civic 

feast."     Men  and  women  seemed  to  have  gone  mad  with 

enthusiasm.     Almost  every  house  had   its   liberty  cap; 

almost  every  hat  bore  a  cockade.     As  titles  of  respect, 

"Mr."  and  "The  Honourable"  were  temporarily  laid 

upon  the  shelf  as  relics  of  aristocracy,  and  men  addressed 

their  neighbors  as  "Citizen"  this  and  that.     There  were 

some  who  scoffed  at  such  behavior,  but  the  craze  swept 

over  the  country  like  a  pestilence.     Von  Hoist  says  that 

"the  more  attentively  the  legislators  of  France  listened 

to  Danton's  voice  of  thunder  and  Marat's  fierce    \ 

cry  for  blood,  the  more  boldly  did  demagogism  , 

in  its  most  repulsive  form  rage  in  the  United  ( 

States." 

For  three  months,  not  a  vessel 
from  England  or  France  entered 
New  York  harbor  and  rumors 
that  came  by  the  way  of  Louisi- 
ana and  the  West  Indies  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  European 
tidings.  Early  in  April,  a  British  J 
packet  arrived  with  startling  news  1 

.      .      .      .     BUiphcm^'i  loud  Krcam 

ADd  tO  the  fierce  and  dninlien  piiiioni  wove 

A  daoce  more  wild  thio  e'ei  «u  maniac 'i  dream. 

The  king  who  had  sent  us  aid 
had  been  tried  and  guillotined, 
the  much  loved  Lafayette  had 
been  forced  to  flee,  and  England 
and    Spain    had    joined    in    the  Lou«  xvi. 
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1793  struggle  against  France.  The  Republicans  at  once 
declared  for  America's  late  ally  and  the  extremists  became 
more  violent  than  ever.  The  Federalists  were  much 
inclined  to  support  England  and  thoughtful  men  of  both 
parties  saw  great  danger  in  the  situation. 
Wishington  Washington  at  once  hastened  from  Mount  Vernon  to 
Se*Fronr  Philadelphia  to  wrestle  with  his  difficult  problem.  By 
the  treaties  of  1778  the  United  States  was  bound  to  give 
the  privileges  of  its  ports  to  prizes  captured  by  French 
privateers  and  to  forbid  such  privileges  to  any  nation  at 
war  with  France,  while  each  of  the  contracting  powers 
guaranteed  the  American  possessions  of  the  other.  Neither 
of  the  treaties  had  been  abrogated ;  if  the  United  States 
observed  their  terms,  she  would  certainly  be  drawn  into 
April  18  the  war.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  Washington  sent 
to  the  members  of  his  cabinet  a  set  of  thirteen  questions 
concerning  the  proper  attitude  of  the  government  in  the 
crisis.  Among  them  were  the  following:  "Shall  a  proc- 
lamation issue  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  interferences 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  &c. .?"  "Shall  it  contain  a  declaration  of 
neutrality  or  not?"  "What  shall  it  contain?"  "Shall 
a  minister  from  the  Republic  of  France  be  received?" 
"Are  the  United  States  obliged  by  good  faith  to  consider 
the  treaties  heretofore  made  with  France  as  applying  to 
the  present  situation  of  the  parties  ?  May  they  either 
renounce  them,  or  hold  them  suspended  till  the  govern- 
ment of  France  shall  be  established?^^  "If  they  have  an 
option,  would  it  be  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  consider  the 
treaties  still  in  operation?"  "Does  the  war  in  which 
France  is  engaged  appear  to  be  offensive  or  defensive  on 
her  part?  Or  of  a  mixed  character?"  "If  of  a  mixed 
and  equivocal  character,  does  the  guarantee  in  any  event 
apply  to  such  a  war  ?" 
Washington'!  Thcse  questions  had  been  drawn  up  by  Hamilton 
ForeignPoiiqr  whosc  Sympathies  were  with  England.  From  their  tenor 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  was  anxious  to  find  a  loophole 
by  which  the  United  States  might  avoid  the  obligations 
of   the    treaty.     Washington    and    Jefferson    also    were 
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anxious  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the  conflict,  1793 
although  Jeff^erson  was  willing  to  aid  France  as  far  as 
was  possible  without  being  drawn  into  the  war.  Wash- 
ington had  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  proper 
policy  for  the  United  States  was  to  hold  aloof  from  the 
afl^airs  of  the  Old  World.  Even  before  he  became  presi- 
dent he  had  written  to  Sir  Edward  Newenham :  "  I  hope 
the  United  States  of  America  will  be  able  to  keep  dis- 
engaged from  the  labyrinth  of  European  politics  and 
wars;  and  that  before  long  they  will,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  good  national  government,  have  become  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  so  that  none  of  those  who  hold 
possessions  in  the  New  World  or  the  West  Indies,  shall 
presume  to  treat  them  with  insult  or  contempt.  It  should 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  administer  to  their 
wants  without  being  engaged  in  their  quarrels.  And  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  proudest  and  most  polite  people 
on  earth  to  prevent  us  from  becoming  a  great,  respectable, 
and  a  commercial  nation  if  we  shall  continue  united  and 
faithful  to  ourselves.*' 

In  the  cabinet  meeting  held  on  the  nineteenth,  senti-  The  status  of 
ment    was    divided,    Hamilton    and    Knox    manifesting  ^cMmister 

..  t-k  ..^   irona  France 

British  sympathies  while  Jeff^erson  and  Randolph  inclined 
the  other  way.  All  agreed  that  a  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality should  be  issued  and  that  a  French  minister  should 
be  received,  but  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  he  should  be  received ;  Hamilton  and  Knox  favored 
reservation  and  qualification.  As  to  the  treaties,  Hamil- 
ton held  that,  as  they  had  been  made  with  the  French 
king  and  as  the  king  had  been  overthrown,  they  were  not 
binding.  Both  he  and  Knox  argued  that  the  subject 
should  be  reserved  for  future  consideration  and  that  the 
minister,  when  he  arrived,  should  be  so  informed  "lest 
silence  on  the  point  should  occasion  misconstruction.*' 

The  proclamation  was  drawn  by  Randolph  and  issued  The 
under  date  of  the  twenty-second  of  April.     It  did  not  P>^«:i»°»*^»on 
contain  the  word  "neutrality,"  but  it  warned  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  abstain  from  acts  of  hostility  toward 
any  of  the  warring  powers.     The  document  was  unsatis- 
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I  factory  to  Jefferson  who.  In  letters  to  his  friends,  objected 
to  it  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  right  to  declare  peace  and 
war  was  reserved  to  congress,  the  execuove  had  no  power 
to  settle  the  matter  without  consulting  the  legislature. 
In  eight  newspaper  articles  printed  over  the  signature  of 
"Pacificus,"  Hamilton  vigorously  defended  the  proclama- 
tion against  Republican  criticisms.  His  work  was  so 
effective  that  Jefferson  wrote  to  Madison:  "For  God's 
sake,  my  dear  Sir,  take  up  your  pen,  select  the  most 
striking  heresies,  and  cut  him  to  pieces  in  the  face  of  the 
public."  Madison  did  his  best  in  Bve  letters  signed 
"Helvidius,"  but  admitted  that  the  task  was  "the  most 
grating  one  I  have 
ever  experienced," 

Even  before  the 
proclamation  was  is- 
sued, a  minister  from 
the  new  republic  had 
landed  at  Charleston 
from  the  French  frig- 
a  t  e  "  I'Embuscade.  * 
Citizen  Edmond 
Charles  Genet  al- 
though not  yet  thirty 
years  of  age  had  had 
considerable  diplo- 
matic experience.  His 
revolutionaiy  enthusi- 
asm was,  however,  so 
violent  as  to  outweigh 
his  discretion;  in  the 
previous  year  he  had 
been  forced  to  leave 
Saint  Petersburg 
where  he  was  charge 
d'affaires.  The  Em- 
press Catherine  had 
dubbed  him  "a  rabid 
demagogue ;"      his 
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behavior  in  America  did  much  to  justify  the  title.  He  i  7  9  3 
had  scarcely  landed  and  had  not  presented  his  credentials 
when  he  ordered  each  French  consul  in  the  United  States 
to  act  as  a  court  of  admiralty  for  the  trial  of  prizes  brought 
in  by  French  cruisers,  and  issued  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  a  large  number  of  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  in  blank.  He  soon  bought,  armed,  and  equipped 
four  privateers;  manned  them  with  American  crews,  and 
sent  them  out  to  capture  British  vessels.  He  also  planned 
expeditions  of  American  adventurers  from  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  for  attacks  upon  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
The  local  authorities  did  not  interfere  with  this  work. 
Governor  Moultrie  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  "  the  true 
friends  of  liberty,"  were  strongly  in  sympathy  with  France, 
but  many  of  "  the  rich  planters  and  merchants,  the  back- 
bone of  the  Federalist  faction,  held  back." 

After  a  ten  days*  stay  at  Charleston,  Genet  set  out  for  ocnet  at 
Philadelphia.     Instead  of  following  the  route  along  the  P*"i*<>«ip*"* 
coast  where  the  large  planters  were  in  control,  he  took 
the  interior  route  that  led  through  a  region  settled  with 
small  farmers  who  were  generally  Republican  in  sym- 
pathy.    Everywhere   he   was   greeted   with   enthusiasm. 
"The  good  American  farmers,"  he  wrote  home,  "have  May  18 
received  me  in  their  arms  and  under  their  modest  roofs 
have  offered  me  much  grain  and  flour.     I  have  in  my 
hands  oflFers  of  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  barrels." 
At  Philadelphia,  notice  of  his  approach  was  given  by 
men  mounted  on  swift  horses  and  notice  of  his  arrival 
by  the  firing  of  three  guns  by  the  frigate  "TEmbuscade" 
which  had  taken  several  prizes  on  her  way  from  Charles- 
ton to  the  national  capital.     At  the  sound  of  the  signal- 
guns,  citizens  gathered  by  thousands  at  the  state-house 
and  thence  marched  to  Gray's  Ferry  to  receive  the  min-  May  i6 
ister  from  France.     On  the  seventeenth,  Genet  listened 
to  florid   addresses  from   French   Republicans,   German 
Republicans,  and  the  Philadelphians. 

The  enthusiasm  of  his  welcome  misled  Genet  as  to  the  Genet's 
actual  situation.  He  looked  upon  the  civic  fetes  given  ^»«^**^« 
in  his  honor  and  the  congratulatory  addresses  with  which 
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I  7  9  3  he  was  overwhelmed  as  the  reply  of  the  people  to  the 
neutrality  proclamation.     He  was  much  angered  by  the 

Miy  18  formal   reception  given  him  by  Washington   and   more 

especially  because  in  the  president's  parlor  were  "certain 
medallions  of  Capet  and  his  family."  He  reported  to 
his  government  that  the  aristocrats  were  maneuvering 
against  him  and  that  "the  old  Washington,  who  differs 
greatly  from  the  man  whom  history  has  celebrated,  can- 
not pardon  my  success  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
City  rushed  to  me  at  the  moment  when  a  handful  of 
English  merchants  were  thanking  him  for  his  proclama- 
tion." He  got  the  idea  that  through  the  people  and  the 
congress  he  could  override  the  president  and  bring  the 
United  States  into  the  arms  of  France.  His  conduct  at 
Charleston  had  already  caused  the  government  grave 
embarrassment.  On  the  first  of  May,  the  British  min- 
ister formally  complained  to  Jefferson  that  guns  and 
ammunition  were  being  purchased  and  sent  to  France, 
that  the  French  consul  at  Charleston  had  condemned  as 
a  prize  a  captured  British  vessel,  that  privateers  had  been 
fitted  out  at  Charleston  to  prey  on  British  commerce,  and 
that  the  frigate,  "TEmbuscade"  had  taken  the  "Grange," 
a  British  merchant  vessel,  within  the  Delaware  capes. 
The  "Grange"  was  restored,  but  new  grievances  rapidly 
accumulated. 

Gcncf8  In  fitting  out  privateers,  in  enlisting  volunteers,  and 

Precedent  eveu  in  his  efforts  to  influence  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment by  winning  the  favor  of  the  people,  Genet  was 
simply  following  the  precedents  set  by  Silas  Deane, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  other  American  agents  in  France; 
their  violation  of  the  laws  of  neutrality  were  more  posi- 
tive than  those  on  which  Genet  was  now  venturing. 
Moreover,  he  had  an  excuse  that  they  did  not  have,  for 
between  his  country  and  theirs  there  now  existed  a  solemn 
treaty  of  alliance,  sought  by  America,  never  abrogated, 
and  to  which  the  Americans,  had  they  become  involved 
in  war,  would  have  been  quick  to  appeal.  The  twenty- 
second  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  forbade  either 
party  to  allow  the  enemies  of  the  other  to  fit  out  privateers 
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in  its  ports,  an  implied  right  for  France  now  to  fit  out  1793 
privateers  in  American  ports.  With  even  greater  force, 
Genet  could  argue  that  another  article  of  the  treaty  gave 
to  each  contracting  power  the  right  to  bring  prizes  into 
the  other's  ports  and  that  this  must  include  the  right  to 
condemn  and  to  sell  them.  But  Genet  had  little  of 
Franklin's  diplomatic  tact. 

Two  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  sum  Genet's  Fim 
borrowed  from  France  still  remained  unpaid  and,  though  Orertures 
the  money  was  not  yet  due,  Genet  urged  that,  in  view 
of  France's  condition  and  out  of  gratitude,  the  Americans 
ought  to  pay  the  debt;  as  an  inducement,  he  promised 
that  every  dollar  of  it  should  be  spent  in  the  United  States 
for  supplies  to  be  sent  to  France  or  to  Santo  Domingo. 
Hamilton  bluntly  informed  him  that  the  United  States 
had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  the  debt  before  it  was 
due  and  that,  even  if  it  had,  such  payment  would  be 
construed  by  Great  Britain  as  a  violation  of  neutrality. 
Genet  then  proposed  to  assign  the  debt  in  payment  for 
supplies,  but  Hamilton  objected  to  this  also.  Genet  also 
informed  the  state  department  that  he  had  authority  to 
conclude  a  new  commercial  treaty,  "a  true  family  com- 
pact," on  a  "liberal  and  fraternal  basis."  Jefferson 
gently  pointed  out  that  a  treaty  could  not  be  concluded 
without  the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  that  the  senate 
did  not  meet  until  late  in  the  year. 

In  the  meantime.  Genet  had  received  from  Temant,  official 
his  predecessor,  a  copy  of  the  complaint  made  by  the  R*"ybiican** 
British   minister.     He   assured   Jefferson   that   he   knew  sympathy 
nothing  about  the  purchase  of  arms,  that  he  had  ordered  May  27 
the  "Grange"  to  be  given  up,  and  justified  his  conduct 
regarding  privateers  and  prizes  as  being  in  accord  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  an  interpretation  that  Wash- 
ington and  his  cabinet  refused  to  accept.     Early  in  June, 
it  was  decided  that  although,  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national practice,  the  government  could  not  forbid  France 
to   license   privateers,   vessels   thus   commissioned    must 
leave  American  waters   and  that  the  sale  of  prizes  in 
American    ports    should    be    prevented.     As    examples. 
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The 

Promptingt 
of  Gratitude 


1793  Henfield  and  Singletary,  two  Americans  who  had  enlisted 
on  "Le  Citoyen  Genet,"  were  arrested  and  prosecuted 
and  a  privateer  at  New  York  was  seized.  The  arrest  of 
the  two  Americans  threw  Genet  into  a  rage  and  intensified 
the  anger  of  ardent  Republicans.  At  Philadelphia,  feel- 
ing ran  so  high  that  a  riot  seemed  imminent  and  Vice- 
president  Adams  had  muskets  smuggled  into  his  house. 
The  spirit  of  violence  passed  away,  but  the  Marseillaise 
was  sung  at  a  grand  Republican  feast  and  "the  whole 
company  with  one  accord  arose,  joined  hands  around  the 
red  cap,  and  shouted  the  last  stanza  till  the  ceiling  rang.'' 

As  if  to  signify  the  sympathies  and  temper  of  the  people, 
a  Pennsylvania  court  discharged  a  libel  brought  by  the 
British  owners  of  a  captured  prize  and  a  jury  declared 
Henfield  to  be  an  innocent  and  much  abused  man.  Many 
persons  were  puzzled  by  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
should  remain  neutral  in  a  struggle  between  two  great 
powers  one  of  which  was  associated  in  their  minds  with 
tyranny  and  all  the  miseries  of  eight  years  of  war  while 
to  the  other  they  felt  themselves  bound  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  gratitude.  They  could  not  understand  "on  what 
principle  of  common  justice  or  honor  the  generous  friend 
was  now  placed  on  the  same  footing  and  treated  with  as 
little  consideration  as  the  ancient  foe.  Why 

was  the  Government  on  a  sudden  so  eager  to  protect 
and  so  afraid  to  offend  a  power  which  at  that  very  moment 
insolently  held  the  American  posts  upon  the  frontier,  and 
forbade  American  merchants  to  trade  at  its  ports  ?*'  The 
idea  of  neutrality  was  offensive  to  them  and  they  "could 
not  refrain  from  wearing  the  white  cockade  and  wishing 
well  to  every  power  that  hurled  scorn  in  the  face  of 
England." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  out- 
come if  Genet  had  had  the  skill  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
When  a  French  man-of-war  sent  the  "Little  Sarah"  as 
a  prize  to  Philadelphia,  Genet  had  the  vessel  rechristened 
"La  Petite  Democrate"  and  caused  her  to  be  secretly 
armed  and  fitted  out  with  a  design  of  sending  her  to 
close  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  to  assist  an  expe- 
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dition  from  Kentucky  under  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the  1793 
conquest  of  Louisiana  from  Spain.  Hamilton  heard  of 
these  preparations  and,  in  Washington's  absence,  the 
cabinet  decided  to  inform  Governor  Mifflin  of  Pennsyl-  juiy  6 
vania  that  unless  he  detained  the  vessel  the  United  States 
authorities  would  seize  her.  Mifflin  sent  Dallas,  his 
secretary  of  state  and  a  conspicuous  Republican,  to  inter- 
view Genet  who  flew  into  a  rage  and  threatened  to  appeal 
from  Washington  to  the  people.  Hamilton  and  ICnox 
were  anxious  to  mount  cannons  and  to  sink  the  vessel  if 
she  attempted  to  go  to  sea,  but  Jeff^erson  made  a  trial  of 
persuasion  on  the  French  minister  with  whom  he  was 
more  or  less  in  sympathy.  Genet  again  flew  into  a  rage, 
but  finally  said  that  the  vessel  would  not  be  ready  to  sail 
before  Washington's  return  to  Philadelphia,  adding,  how- 
ever, that  she  would  drop  down  the  river  to  take  on  some 
stores.  Jeff^erson  considered  this  the  equivalent  of  a 
promise  that  Genet  would  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
government,  and  the  militia  that  Mifflin  had  called  out 
was  dismissed. 

When  Washington  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  heard  Washington 
of  Genet's  threats,  he  was  much  aroused.     **Is  the  min-  ^p™" 

,  Indignant 

ister  of  the  French  republic,"  he  wrote  to  Jefferson,  "to 
set  the  acts  of  this  Government  at  defiance  with  impunity? 
And  then  threaten  the  executive  with  an  appeal  to  the 
people  ?  What  must  the  world  think  of  such  conduct, 
and  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  submitting 
to  it?"  When  Genet  allowed  "La  Petite  Democrate" 
to  sail  and  thus  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  the  cabinet  August  % 
decided  that  Gouverneur  Morris,  our  minister  to  France, 
should  ask  for  Genet's  recall.  Hamilton  and  Knox 
favored  a  peremptory  demand  and  Knox  would  even  have 
given  Genet  his  passports,  but  the  request  was  expressed 
with  delicacy  in  deference  to  Jefferson's  wishes  in  the 
matter.  It  was  also  decided  to  undertake  "to  effectuate  Augutt  5 
the  restoration  of,  or  to  make  compensation  for  prizes, 
which  shall  have  been  made  of  any  of  the  parties  at  war 
with  France,  subsequent  to  the  5th  day  of  June  last  by 
privateers"  fitted  out  in  American  ports.     The  French 
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Wathington 
Intuited 


1793  rninister  was  to  be  asked  to  restore  such  prizes;  if  he 
would  not  do  so,  the  United  States  would  indemnify  the 
owners,  ''the  indemnification  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
French  nation." 

By  this  time,  the  country  was  in  a  ferment.  In  imi- 
tation of  those  of  Paris,  Jacobin  clubs  were  formed 
especially  in  Pennsylvania  and  they  attacked  the  govern- 
ment with  great  virulence,  while  Freneau  in  the  Gazette 
and  Bache  in  the  Aurora  sought  to  blacken  the  name 
of  Washington.  At  a  cabinet  meeting  held  the  day  after 
it  was  decided  to  ask  for  Genet's  recall,  the  subject  of 
publishing  the  Genet  correspondence  was  considered. 
Says  Jefferson:    "Knox,  in  a  foolish  incoherent  sort  of 


Aug;utt  3 


Genet 
RecaUed 


speech,  introduced  the  pasquinade  lately  printed,  called 

the  funeral  of  George  W n,  and  James  W n,  King 

and  Judge,  &c.,  where  the  President  was  placed  on  a 
guillotine.  The  President  was  much  inflamed;  got  into 
one  of  those  passions  when  he  cannot  command  himself; 
ran  on  much  on  the  personal  abuse  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  him;  defied  any  man  on  earth  to  produce 
a  single  act  of  his  since  he  had  been  in  the  Government, 
which  was  not  done  on  the  purest  motives; 
that  he  had  rather  be  on  his  farm  than  be  made  Emperor 
of  the  World;  and  yet  that  they  were  charging  him  with 
wanting  to  be  a  King.  That  that  rascal  Freneau  sent 
him  three  of  his  papers  every  day,  as  if  he  thought  he 
would  become  the  distributor  of  his  papers;  that  he 
could  see  in  this,  nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to 
insult  him." 

Genet's  excesses  gave  the  Federalists  an  opportunity 
of  which  they  took  skilful  advantage.  At  a  hint  from 
Hamilton,  Jay  and  King  publicly  accused  Genet  of  hav- 
ing threatened  to  appeal  from  Washington  to  the  people. 
The  minister  denied  having  made  such  a  threat  and  even 
wrote  to  Washington  demanding  that  Jay  and  King  be 
prosecuted  for  libel.  Then  it  transpired  that  some  of  the 
recently  published  tirades  against  Washington  and  the 
government  had  been  written  by  Genet's  secretary,  while 
about  the  end  of  the  year  the  story  of  Genet's  filibuster- 
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ing  projects  got  abroad.  A  decided  reaction  set  in  and  1793 
Washington  was  about  to  dismiss  the  minister  peremp- 
torily when  news  came  that  Genet  had  been  recalled. 
The  Girondist  party  that  had  sent  him  out  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  Jacobins  and  his  successor,  Fauchet, 
brought  with  him  power  to  arrest  Genet  and  to  send  him 
back  to  France.  The  "Reign  of  Terror**  had  begun  and 
Washington  refused  to  allow  the  extradition.  The  fallen 
minister,  knowing  that  he  would  probably  be  guillotined 
if  he  returned  to  France,  remained  in  America,  married 
a  daughter  of  Governor  Clinton,  and  settled  in  New 
York  where  in  comparative  obscurity  he  lived  to  a  ripe 
old  age. 

Genet!s  fall  brought  to  an  end  the  plans  to  conquer  FiUbustering 
the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  by  filibustering  expe- 
ditions. It  is  said  that  more  than  three  thousand  men 
had  been  recruited  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  for 
attempts  upon  Florida  and  Louisiana.  In  Kentucky  the 
outlook  had  been  still  more  promising.  George  Rogers 
Clark,  whom  Genet  had  appointed  "Major  General  of 
the  Independent  and  Revolutionary  Legion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi," called  for  volunteers  and,  as  the  people  of  the 
West  heartily  sympathized  with  France  and  hated  Spain, 
he  enlisted  a  considerable  force.  In  July,  1793,  Jeffer- 
son, who  expected  a  war  with  Spain,  intimated  to  Genet 
that  a  little  spontaneous  irruption  of  Kentuckians  into 
Louisiana  might  be  helpful,  but  in  the  end  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  refused  to  be  blind  to  the 
attempt.  As  Governor  Shelby  of  Kentucky  practically 
refused  to  stop  the  expedition.  General  Wayne  was  January  13, 
ordered  to  establish  a  force  at  Fort  Massac  for  that  '^^ 
purpose.  This  together  with  the  recall  of  Genet  brought 
the  enterprise  to  an  end. 

Genet's    conduct    had    an    injurious    effect    upon    the  Jefferson's 
Republican  party;    his  bitter  attacks  upon  Washington  P'^"**^"" 
and  the  government  reacted   upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  had   supported   him.     Jefferson,  who   had   at   first 
been  friendly  to  him  and  had  given  him  encouragement, 
was  quick  to  see  what  would  be  the  result  of  such  a 
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1793  disrespectful  and  indecent  course ;  that  the  people  would 
not  follow  the  extremists  who  justified  Genet  and  were 
"running  wild  in  democratic  clubs  and  fraternizations, 
wearing  Hbeny  caps,  and  aping  revolutionary  slang." 
On  the  third  of  August,  he  wrote  to  Madison :  "  He  will 
sink  the  Republican  interest  if  they  do  not  abandon  him." 
Jefferson  therefore  stepped  aside  and  thus  avoided  being 
caught  In  the  consequent  disaster.  When  its  effects  had 
passed,  his  party  remembered  that  he  had  not  lost  his 
head  and  trusted  him  more  than  ever. 
jtSaim  The  Genet  imbroglio  served,  however,  to  make  Jeffier- 

Lc««(ti>e  gQjj'g  position  in  the  cabinet  still  more  delicate  and 
irksome.  It  led  Washington  still  further  from  the 
Republicans  toward  the  Federalists  and  correspondingly 
increased  the  influence  of  Hamilton.  On  the  thirty-first 
of  July,  1793,  Jefferson  again  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  resigning, 
but  Washington  induced  him  to 
remain  in  office  until  the  end  of 
the  year  when  he  gave  up  his 
secretaryship.  On  the  second  of 
January,  1794,  Edmund  Randolph 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
Considering  the  anomalous  char- 
acter of  Jefferson's  position,  his 
resignation  was  wise,  but  he  was 
/^  X^  .    _^y  /  severely  criticised  for  leav- 

^x*^  ^*^  •     '  f     ^'  who    had    long    censured 

him  for  remaining  in  it.  From  this  time  forward,  Wash- 
ington was  what  may  properly  be  called  "a  party  presi- 
dent," while  Jefferson,  from  his  home  at  Monticello,  was 
the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
TheYtUow  Early  in  July  of  this  year,  a  strange  and  fatal  disease 
FererScourge  j^^j  j^g  physicians  did  not  understand  appeared  at  Phila- 
delphia and  spread  from  street  to  street  until,  by  the 
latter  part  of  August,  the  whole  population  of  the  city 
was  in  a  panic.  Many  fled  with  their  household  goods 
and  those  who  remained  stayed  as  closely  within  doors 
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as  possible.  The  public  offices  were  temporarily  removed  1793 
from  the  city  and  the  Pennsylvania  general  assembly 
hastily  adjourned  —  fortunately,  congress  was  not  in  ses- 
sion. It  is  estimated  that  seventeen  thousand  persons 
left  the  town  and  that  of  those  who  remained  one  in 
five  died  —  in  two  months,  the  number  of  city  burials 
was  more  than  four  thousand.  November  frosts,  prov- 
ing more  potent  than  physician,  calomel,  and  jalap, 
drove  the  pestilence  away  and  the  fugitives  returned. 
While  Death  was  hovering  over  the  bank  of  the  Delaware, 
Freneau's  National  Gazette  disappeared;  its  mantle  of 
notoriety  and  influence  fell  upon  Bache's  Aurora,  a  paper 
that  was  not  much  more  decent  although  it  was  edited 
by  a  grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin  whose  name  Bache 
bore. 
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BRITISH      DIPLOMACY     AND     THE     NORTHWEST 
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^HE    temptation    to    make  common   cause   with 
France  was  strengthened   by  the  insolent  atti- 
tude of  Great  Britain.      The  liberal  spirit  that 
the  British  government  had  displayed  in  the  negotiations 


that  led  up  to  the  treaty  of  peace  soon  gave  way  to  what 
looked  like  cold  contempt.     In  1785,  John  Adar 


.dams  was 


l( 

sent  to  London  as  the  duly  accredited  minister  of  the 
United  States,  but  Great  Britain  did  not  send  a  minister 
to  America  and  steadfastly  refused  to  make  a  treaty  of 
commerce.  American  trade  was  subjected  to  the  vexa- 
tious restrictions  of  British  navigation  laws  and  the  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  was  so  crippled  that  the  New  Eng- 
land commercial  classes  complained  loudly.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course,  it  was  believed  by  many,  was  "to 
make  the  states  feel  as  much  as  possible  the  inconveniences 
of  separation,  so  that  they  might  be  more  willing  to  come 
back  to  their  old  allegiance." 

A  greater  grievance  was  that  Great  Britain  continued 
to  hold  some  of  the  posts  that  she  had  agreed  to  surrender. 
The  excuse  was  that,  as  to  British  debts  and  Tories,  the 
United  States  had  not  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty; 
the  real  reason  probably  was  a  disinclination  to  relinquish 
control  of  the  rich  fur  trade  of  the  Northwest  and  a  desire 
to  retain  an  influence  over  the  tribes  of  that  region  in 
order  that  "in  case  of  war  with  America  or  Spain  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  might  once  more  be  called 
into  requisition."     The  posts  thus  held  were  Dutchman's 
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Point  on  Lake  Champlain,  Oswegatchie  on  the  Saint  1789 
Lawrence,  Oswego,  Niagara,  Erie,  Detroit,  and  Michili-  i  7  9  i 
mackinac. 

Hoping  to  secure  an  adjustment  of  the  questions  in  Moms^s 
dispute,  Washington  sent  Gouvemeur  Morris,  in  the  fall  M""<*° 
of  1789,  as  an  informal  agent  to  London.  But  Morris 
was  treated  much  as  Adams  had  been  and  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  in  which  England 
could  be  induced  to  adopt  a  more  friendly  attitude  was 
to  threaten  retaliation  and  to  draw  closer  to  France. 

Meanwhile,  England  had  become  involved  in  a  quarrel  AWaraoud 
with  Spain  and,  for  a  time,  war  seemed  imminent.  In 
the  United  States  it  was  feared  that  England  might  wrest 
Louisiana  from  Spain  and  thus  become  our  neighbor  on 
the  west  as  well  as  on  the  north.  There  was  also  a  fear 
that  in  attempting  such  a  conquest  she  might  violate 
American  neutrality  by  marching  troops  across  our  terri- 
tory. In  Washington's  cabinet  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Hamilton  thought 
that,  if  war  broke  out,  the  United  States  should  assist 
England  against  Spain,  while  Jefferson  favored  forming 
an  alliance  with  Spain  and  endeavoring  to  draw  France 
into  the  combination.  The  controversy  was  peacefully 
settled  by  the  convention  of  Nootka  Sound  but,  while  October  28, 
the  possibility  of  war  existed.  Great  Britain's  statesmen  '790 
began  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to 
have  a  representative  at  the  capital  of  the  new  republic. 

Acting  under  orders  from  England,  our  long-time  Diplomatic 
acquaintance,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  now  Lord  Dorchester  and  ^^°^' 
governor  of  Canada,  sent  Lieutenant-colonel  Beckwith 
to  New  York  as  his  informal  representative.  Jeffer- 
son had  not  yet  become  secretary  of  state  and  Beck- 
with entered  into  relations  with  Hamilton.  Even  after 
Jefferson  took  office,  this  plan  of  communication  was 
continued,  for  Beckwith's  mission,  says  Jefferson,  was 
"so  informal  that  it  was  thought  proper  that  I  should 
never  speak  on  business  with  him."  Late  in  1791, 
George  Hammond,  a  regularly  accredited  British  min- 
ister, arrived  at  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  government. 
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1783  Washington  thereupon  appointed  Thomas  Pinckney  of 
1792  South  Carolina,  as  the  United  States  minister  to  Eneland 
and  the  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  senate  in 
January,  1792.  About  the  same  time,  Gouvemeur  Mor- 
ris, who  was  still  at  London,  was  confirmed  as  minister 
to  France.  The  exchange  of  representatives  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  not  immediately  pro- 
ductive of  important  results.  Hammond  was  without 
power  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  and  efforts  to 
secure  the  execution  of  the  old  treaty  resulted  only  in  a 
long  and  fruitless  wrangle  in  which  each  power  accused 
the  other  of  being  the  first  to  violate  the  terms  of  the 
compact. 
On  die  Nleanwhile,  the  presence  of  the  British  at  the  North- 

Frontier  west  posts  had  intensified  a  troublesome  situation  in  that 
region.  The  treaty  of  peace  had  not  brought  peace  along 
the  far-fiung  line  of  the  western  advance.  This  was  due 
in  part  to  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  civilization 
and  barbarism,  but  Spanish  intrigues  in  the  Southwest 
and  British  intrigues  in  the  Northwest  were  also  partly 
responsible.  To  what  extent  the  British  had  fomented 
Indian  hostilities  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  It  appears 
that  they  did  not  desire  a  general  war  that  would  dimin- 
ish the  supply  of  furs,  but  hostilities  that  would  impede 
settlement  and  keep  the  Americans  out  of  the  region 
would  work  to  their  advantage — ''a  dangerous  policy  and 
likely  to  get  beyond  control."  The  British  home  govern- 
ment was  probably  guiltless  of  any  direct  instigation  and, 
until  1794,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  higher  Canadian 
authorities.  With  their  subordinates  in  the  Northwest 
the  case  was  different.  British  traders  and  officials  lis- 
tened to  stories  of  Indian  wrongs  with  sympathetic  ears 
and  furnished  the  red  men  with  provisions  and  arms, 
while  renegade  Tories,  like  Simon  Girty,  and  some  of  the 
French  Canadians  from  Detroit  actually  accompanied  the 
war  parties  on  forays.  The  British  claimed  that  the 
presents  and  supplies  were  only  those  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  give  in  times  of  peace;  but  the  Indians 
did  not  use  them  peaceably.     In  the  words  of  Professor 
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Bassett,  "the  assistance  the  savages  were  wont  to  receive  1789. 
in  an  unofficial  way  from  the  officials  of  Canada  was  1790 
little  short  of  the  aid  given  ordinarily  to  an  open  ally." 

In  January,  1789,  General  Arthur  Saint  Clair,  the  indi.n 
governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  met  representatives  ^"^ 
of  the  Wyandots  and  other  western  tribes  at  Fort  Harmar 


and  concluded  a  treaty  that  confirmed  certain  grants 
that  had  been  made  at  forts  Mcintosh  and  Finney  in 
1785.  The  treaty  proved  unsatisfactory  to  many  of  the 
Indians  who  claimed  that  it  had  been  secured  by  fraud 
from  a  few  of  the  tribes  and  was  not  binding  upon  all. 
The  Shawnees,  especially,  were  insolent  and  began  their 
marauding.  Settlements  were  raided  along  the  borders 
of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  boats  were 
attacked  on  the  Ohio.  Tribe  after  tribe  entered  the  con- 
flict and  even  the  far-off  Chippewas  from  the  upper  lakes 
became  engaged.  The  situation  was  made  more  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  some  tribes  that  pretended  to  be  friendly 
were  secretly  engaged  in  these  attacks;  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  real  friends  and  treacherous  foes. 

Of  course,  the  settlers  repaid  in  kind  whenever  possible,  ciiii  for 
They  also  sent  to  the  federal  capital  urgent  appeals  for  "*'p 
assistance,  but  the  new  government  was  very  weak  and 
excessively  poor.     The  army  was  but  a  handful  and  the 
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1790  statesmen  hoped  to  conciliate  the  Indians  by  peaceful 
means.  "Throughout  the  years  of  1789  and  1790  an 
increasing  volume  of  appeals  for  help  came  from  the 
frontier  counties.  The  governor  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  the  brigadier-general  of  the  troops  on  the 
Ohio,  the  members  of  the  Kentucky  Convention,  and 
all  the  county  lieutenants  of  Kentucky,  the  lieutenants 
of  the  frontier  counties  of  Virginia  proper,  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  counties,  the  field  officers  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  all 
sent  bitter  complaints  and  long  catalogues  of  injuries  to 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress."  A  prominent  Kentuckian  wrote  to  the 
secretary  of  war  that,  in  the  seven  years  since  the  Revo- 
lution ended,  fifteen  hundred  persons  had  been  slain  in 
Kentucky  or  on  the  routes  leading  thither. 

Saint  Clair  Moved  by  the  clamor  of  the  people  and  by  the  knowl- 

cam*a*i  ^^S^  ^^^^  Joseph  Brant,  the  irreconcilable  Mohawk  chief- 

tain who  was  now  a  British  pensioner,  had  induced  the 
Wabash  tribes  to  take  up  the  hatchet.  General  Saint  Qair 

July  15  called  upon  Kentucky  to  furnish  troops  and  authorized 

Richard  Butler,  who  commanded  in  Allegheny  County, 

to  summon  the  militia 
of  the  border  counties 
of  Pennsylvania   and 

Autograph  of  Richard  Butler  Virginia      t  O      prOteCt 

that  region.  Saint  Clair's  plan  was  for  Major  John 
Francis  Hamtramck,  the  commander  at  Vincennes,  to 
advance  up  the  Wabash,  while  General  Josiah  Harmar,  a 
Pennsylvania  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  advanced  up  the 
Miami  from  Fort  Washington  (Cincinnati). 

Harmar'g  Harmar's  troops  gathered  slowly  and  it  was  the  first 

Advance  of  Octobcr  before  an  advance 
guard  was  sent  forward ;  the 
main    body    followed    three 

days    later.       Harmar's    total  Autograph  of  josiah  Harmar 

force  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  regulars 
and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  militia; 
the  militia  were  indifferent  soldiers  and  the  commander 
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was  incompetent  and  often  drunk.     Rumor  magnified  the   (790 

army  and  for  a  time  the  Indians  did  not  make  a  stand. 

In  sixteen  days,  Hannar  reached  the  Delaware  and  Miami 

villages  near  where  the  Saint  Joseph  and  the  Saint  Marys 

rivers  unite  to  form  the  Maumee.     He  found  the  villages 

deserted  and  burned  two  or  three  hundred  wigwams  and 

about  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  com.     Saint  Clair  later 

called  this  a  "terrible  stroke,"  but  Hamtramck,  who  had 

a  similar  success  further  west,  better  knew  the  signiB- 

cance  of  such  warfare  and  said :   "The  Indians  can  never 

be  subdued  by  burning  their  houses  and  corn,  for  they 

make  themselves  perfectly  comfonable  on  meat  alone  and 

they  can  build  houses  with  as  much  facility  as  a  bird 

does  his  nest." 

This  first  success  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  HanoH't 
later  disasters.  The  Indians  had  gained  a  better  knowl-  '**'"' 
edgeof  their  enemy's  r 
strength  and,  under 
the  skilful  leadership 
of  the  Miami  chief- 
tain. Little  Turtle, 
displayed  greater 
boldness.  A  detach- 
ment sent  out  by 
Harmar  to  explore 
the  country  and  to 
ascertain  the  where 
abouts  of  the  enemy 
was  ambuscaded  and 
cut  to  pieces.    After  ]_ 

beginning  his  retreat  Map  of  Harmar-s  Drlrat 

Harmar,  still  incautious,  sent  back  a  detachment  of  four 
hundred  men  to  scatter  the  Indians  whom  he  rightly 
judged  would  gather  at  their  towns  as  soon  as  the  troops 
had  gone.  The  result  was  that  the  detachment  lost,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  more  than  half  its  number. 
The  main  army,  however,  reached  the  posts  on  the  Ohio 
in  safety. 
The  effect  of  Harmar's  defeat  was  similar  to  that  of 


" 
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PROCEEDINGS 


I   Braddock's  defeat,  thirty-five  years  before;   the  tribes  of 
the  Northwest  took  up  the  hatchet  and  surged  against 
■   the  exposed  frontier.    On 
the  night  of  the  second  of 
January,  1 79 1 ,  a  war-party 
of  Delawares  and  Wyan- 
dots  killed  twelve  persons 
at  Big  Bottom  near  Mari- 
ne O  l)  K  T  ...  E  N  ftU  I  RY,       etta  and  carried  off  five 
more.     On  the  tenth,  Si- 
mon   Girty,    with    about 
three    hundred    warriors, 
appeared    before   Dunlap 
Station  on  the  Miami,  but 
found  the  place  too  well 

frepared    and    withdrew, 
n    February,    the   settle- 
ments along  the  Allegheny 
were  ravaged  by  the  hith- 
SM.wv-'i^-T-  ^''^'^    friendly    Delawares 

^^.  and,  by  March,  fleets  of 

^Kc__.— ---      - Indian  canoes  were  assail- 

^B  hiiu-uti-w..  i.^ -^■■  ing  flathoats   along  the 

^-.  Ohio  River. 

'"';Z^.^j7tc:ruTAr  >n  January    .79,,  Lord 

of  jojiih  Hirmit  Dorchestet,    fearing    that 

Harmar's  expedition  was  preliminary  to  a  movement 
against  Detroit,  sent  orders  to  the  western  commanders 
to  meet  any  at- 
tacks      with 


the  British  In- 
dian agent  at  Detroit,  went  to  the  Maumee  Rapids  to 
hold  a  grand  council  with  the  tribes;  he  had  to  wait 
nearly  three  months.  On  the  first  of  July,  the  principal 
chieftains  were    assembled ;     "  not   only   the    Shawnees, 
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Delawares,  Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Pottawatomies  and  others  i  7  9  i 
who  had  openly  taken  the  hatchet  against  the  Americans, 
but  also  representa- 
tives of  the  Six  Na- 
tionsy  and  tribes  of 
savages  from  lands  so 
remote  that  they  car- 
ried     no      guns,       but  Autograph  of  Alexander  McKee 

warred  with  bows,  spears,  and  tomahawks,  and  were  clad 
in  buffalo-robes  instead  of  blankets.  McKee  in  his  speech 
to  them  did  not  incite  them  to  war.  On  the  contrary,  he 
advised  them,  in  guarded  language,  to  make  peace  with 
the  United  States;  but  only  upon  terms  consistent  with 
their  'honor  and  interest/  He  assured  them  that,  what- 
ever they  did,  he  wished  to  know  what  they  desired;  and 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  British  was  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  confederated  Indians."  This  cautious  advice 
was  not  intended  to  promote  peace,  and  the  British  gifts  in- 
cluded powder  and  ball  as  well  as  cattle,  corn,  and  tobacco. 

Meanwhile,  the  federal  government  had  been  roused  to  Punishing  the 
the  necessity  for  action.  In  December,  1790,  Washing-  J^jj^/^l* 
ton  informed  congress  that  he  intended  another  expedi- 
tion and  asked  for  authority  to  raise  three  thousand 
troops.  On  the  ninth  of  March,  1791,  the  secretary  of 
war  instructed  General  Charles  Scott  of  Kentucky  to 
move  against  the  Kickapoos  and  other  Wabash  tribes. 
Scott  crossed  the  Ohio  with  eight  hundred  mounted  May  19 
Kentuckians,  burned  several  towns,  killed  about  thirty 
Indians,  captured  a  somewhat  larger  number,  and  then 
retreated  to  Louisville.  In  August,  this  success  was 
followed  by  another  raid  under  Colonel  James  Wilkin- 
son, formerly  a  member  of  General  Gates's  staff  and  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Conway  cabal.  In  1783,  Wilkinson 
had  moved  with  his  family  from  Maryland  to  Lexington, 
Kentucky;  before  the  end  of  the  decade  he  was  in  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  Spanish  officials  at  New 
Orleans,  of  which  more  in  the  next  chapter.  Wilkin- 
son's expedition  against  the  red  enemy  resulted  in  the 
reburning  of  two  or  three  Indian  towns,  the  destruction 
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I  7  9  I  of  goods  and  crops,  and  the  killing  or  capturing  of  about 
two  score  Indians.  As  was  intended,  these  raids  diverted 
attention  from  Saint  Clair's  preparations  and  prevented 
the  Wabash  Indians  from  giving  much  if  any  assistance 
to  the  Maumee  tribes. 
SumOiir')  Meanwhile,  Saint  Oair  was  gathering  an  army  at 
Advaux  FoTt  Washington  and  preparing  to  build  a  chain  of  forts 
from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie — an  impediment 
to  the  inroads  of  hostile  Indians.  There  was  much 
delay  in  forwarding  men,  and  the  raw  recruits  who 
came  were  of  poor  quality  for  the  pay  was  contempti- 
ble— two  dollars  and  ten  cents  net  per  month  for  a 
private  and  only  sixty  dollars  for  a  colonel.  "Men  who 
are  to  be  purchased  from  prisons,  wheel-barrows,  and 
brothels  at  two  dollars  per  month  will  never  answer 
for  fighting  Indians,"  wrote  a  visitor  to  the  camp.  Food 
and  supplies  were  bad  and  slow  in  arriving.  It  was  the 
middle  of  September  before  the  army  began  to  move. 
About  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  Saint  Clair 
p'g,^  jk^iHI  ^""'  ^^^  Hamil- 

'       "  '     -■  -  "^^^  ton,    named    in 

I  honor  of  the  secre- 
I  tary  of  the  treas- 
I  ury;  thence  a  sec- 
I  ond  advance  was 
^jT-  s.  '  ^~ ,'a    -J  ^^^  ■    ■     ^M  made  on  the  fourth 

wnk^^  .«^lK9£ik«I^Hlik4iJB  of  October.     The 

Fort  HjmUton  at  oricinilly  Built  Opening  of  the  tOad 

and  the  wretched  management  of  the  commissariat  caused 
such  delays  that  the  column  made  only  five  or  six  miles 
a  day.  On  the  thirteenth,  the  army  halted  and  built 
Fort  Jefferson  about  six  miles  south  of  the  present  city 
of  Greenville;  the  march  was  not  resumed  until  the 
twenty-fourth.  By  this  time,  the  regulars  had  been 
reduced  to  some  sort  of  discipline,  but  the  six  months' 
levies  were  almost  worse  than  the  militia.  Desertions 
were  frequent,  disorder  was  prevalent,  and  Saint  Clair 
was  physically  broken  down  and  wholly  unequal  to  the 
task  he  had  undertaken.     It  is  said  that  he  was  suffering 
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so  severely  from  the  gout  that  he  was  carried   on   a    i   7  9  i 
litter. 

Saint  Clair  had  been  warned  by  Washington  to  guard  The  c»mp 
against  Braddock's  fate,  but  he  seems  not  to  have  dreamed  ™  ^. 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  attack.     He  failed  to  keep  out 
scouting  parties  and,  on  the  last  day  of  October,  weakened 
his  army  by  sending  Major  Hamtramck  with  one  of  his 
two  regiments  of  regu-  r 
lars  after  a  squad  of 
deserters.    Meanwhile, 
the  movements  of  Saint 
Clair's  forces  were  be- 
ing watched  by  a  small 
party  of  Indian  scouts 
led    by    the    Shawnee 
chief,  Tecumseh,  whose 
prompt  report  enabled 
Little  Turtle  and  Blue 
Jacket  to  prepare  an 
unexpected    attack. 
Three  days  later,  the 
army,  now  numbering 
but  fourteen  hundred 
men,  encamped  on  the  "'P  "^  ^"'"  ^'•''■'  ^^f"'  Nowmber  3 

east  fork  of  the  Wabash,  here  a  stream  only  about  twenty 
yards  wide.  The  main  camp  was  on  a  narrow  rise  of 
ground  surrounded  by  the  forest.  The  militia  were 
thrown  out  beyond  the  Wabash,  but,  though  parties  of 
Indians  were  observed  during  the  day,  no  fortifications 
were  erected  nor  any  adequate  measures  taken  for  defense. 

Just  after  sunrise  next  morning,  the  unprotected  militia  Siim  ciair'i 
beyond  the  creek  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  horde  of  '***'" 
warriors,  led,  it  is  said,  by  Little  Turtle  and  Blue  Jacket. 
After  a  short  resistance,  they  fled  in  wild  panic  across 
the  stream  and  took  refuge  among  the  regulars,  spread- 
ing dismay  and  confusion.     The  Indians  then  surrounded 
the  entire  camp  and,  with  boldness,  ferocity,  and  caution  No«mbtr « 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire.     The  exposed  soldiers  replied 
with  their  muskets  and  artillery— a  noisy  and  harmless 
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Washington 
Asks  for 
Saint  Clair's 
Resignation 


fire  under  cover  of  the  heavy  smoke  of  which  the  Indians 
"came  up  so  close  that  they  shot  the  troops  down  as 
hunters  slaughter  a  herd  of  standing  buffalo."  Several 
bayonet  charges  were  attempted,  but  each  time  the 
Indians  scurried  out  of  the  way  only  to  return  to  the 
attack  as  the  troops  retired.  Saint  Clair  and  his  sub- 
ordinate officers  bore  themselves  bravely,  but  they  could 
do  nothing  to  avert  disaster.  The  artillery  was  silenced, 
General  Butler  and  all  the  officers  of  the  regular  regiment 
were  killed,  and  the  wings  began  to  shrink  back.  Panic 
seized  the  troops  and,  as  the  only  hope  for  saving  the 
remnant  of  his  army.  Saint  Clair,  whose  clothing  had 
been  pierced  by  eight  bullets,  ordered  a  charge  along 
the  road  by  which  the  army  had  advanced.  The  Indians, 
surprised  by  the  renewed  vigor  of  the  remnant,  fell  back, 
leaving  an  opening  through  which  the  troops,  ill  trained 
in  forest  warfare,  "pressed  like  a  drove  of  bullocks." 
A  wild  rout  followed  as  the  Indians  fell  on  the  rear  and 
began  a  hot  pursuit.  Fortunately,  the  red  men,  attracted 
by  the  chance  of  plundering  the  camp  and  scalping  the 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  battle-field,  pursued  only  a 
few  miles.  Before  reaching  Fort  Jefferson,  the  fugitives 
met  the  lately  detached  second  regiment  of  regulars. 
The  wounded  were  left  in  the  fort  and  the  retreat  was 
continued  to  "Fort  Washington  and  the  mean  log  huts 
of  Cincinnati."  Six  hundred  and  thirty  men  had  been 
killed  and  more  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  wounded; 
fewer  than  five  hundred  had  escaped  unhurt. 

The  tidings  of  disaster  did  not  reach  Philadelphia  until 
the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  of  December.  Washington 
heard  the  news  while  at  dinner.  He  restrained  himself 
until  the  guests  were  gone,  but  then  "his  pent-up  wrath 
broke  forth  in  one  of  those  fits  of  volcanic  fury  which 
sometimes  shattered  his  iron  outward  calm."  He  told 
how  he  had  bidden  Saint  Clair  above  all  else  to  beware 
of  surprise.  "He  went  off  with  that  solemn  warning 
thrown  into  his  ears,  and  yet  to  suffer  that  army  to  be 
cut  to  pieces,  hacked,  butchered,  tomahawked,  by  a 
surprise,  the  very  thing  I  guarded  him  against!     O  God, 
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O  God,  he's  worse  than  a  murderer!  How  can  he  i  7  9  i 
answer  it  to  his  countrymen!'*  Then,  calming  himself  1792 
with  difficulty,  he  added:  "General  Saint  Clair  shall 
have  justice  ...  he  shall  have  full  justice."  The 
unfortunate  general  hurried  east  to  meet  any  charges 
that  might  be  brought  against  him.  He  asked  for  a 
court-martial,  but  there  were  not  enough  officers  of 
suitable  rank  in  the  army  to  form  the  court.  At  Wash- 
ington's request  he  resigned  his  commission  as  com-  April,  179a 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army,  but  he  retained  his  govern- 
orship ten  years  longer.  Beyond  this,  he  was  never 
punished  for  the  disaster.  This  was  perhaps  just.  Saint 
Clair  was  unquestionably  incompetent,  but  he  was  cour- 
ageous and  honorable,  and  the  administration  itself  was 
not  free  from  blame.  With  the  kind  of  army  that  had 
been  given  him,  only  a  military  genius  could  have  avoided 
failure  if  not  disaster. 

Great  as  was  the  disaster,  it  did  not  rouse  the  nation  The  United 
to  determination.  Roosevelt  says  that  "the  United  States  ^**^"  ^^ 
Government  was  almost  as  much  demoralized  by  St. 
Clair's  defeat  as  was  St.  Clair's  own  army."  The  nation 
was  poor,  the  people  of  the  East  were  indifferent,  and 
the  administration  "was  driven  to  the  ignoble  necessity 
of  yet  again  striving  for  a  hopeless  peace."  An  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  the  Six  Nations  to  use  their  good 
offices  with  the  northwestern  tribes,  but  nothing  came 
of  it,  and  Brant  continued  to  be  hostile.  In  the  spring 
of  1792,  Colonel  John  Hardin  of  Kentucky  and  Major 
Alexander  Trueman  of  the  federal  army  were  sent  on  a 
mission  to  the  hostile  towns  and  were  treacherously 
murdered.  Even  then,  the  government  continued  its 
efforts  for  peace  and,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  Briga- 
dier-general Rufus  Putnam,  aided  by  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionary, John  Heckewelder,  succeeded  in  concluding  a  September  27. 
treaty  at  Vincennes  with  the  Illinois  and  the  Wabash  '^^^ 
tribes.  In  the  following  spring,  a  commission  consisting 
of  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Beverly  Randolph,  and  Timothy 
Pickering  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  hostile  Miamis 
and  their  allies.     They  had  an  interview  with  Brant  at 
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1792  Niagara  and  thence  went  to  Detroit  where  they  held  a 
1794  council  with  representatives  of  the  hostile  tribes. 
British  But  all  peace  overtures  were  fruitless.     Brant  and  the 

Influence  Iroquois  Urged  the  hostile  tribes  not  to  make  the  con- 
cessions sought  by  the  commissioners  and  promised 
assistance,  while  the  equivocal  attitude  of  John  Graves 
Simcoe,  the  former  commander  of  the  famous  Queen's 
Rangers  and  now  the  governor  of  Upper  Canada  and 
bitterly  hostile  to  everything  American,  encouraged  the 
Indians  to  refuse  to  make  peace.  The  British  officials 
in  Canada  were  quick  to  reflect  the  insolent  tone  of  the 
home  government  and,  "as  always  in  such  cases,  the 
more  zealous  and  belligerent  went  a  little  farther  than 
they  were  authorized."  On  the  tenth  of  February,  1794, 
Lord  Dorchester,  in  a  speech  to  a  deputation  of  chiefs, 
said:  "From  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  push  on  and  act  and  talk  ...  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  we  are  at  war  with  them  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,"  a  speech  that  was  little  less  than  a 
direct  appeal  to  arms.  Two  months  later,  Simcoe  built 
and  garrisoned  a  fort  near  the  lower  Maumee  Rapids; 
the  site  is  within  the  limits  of  the  village  of  Maumee  in 
northwestern  Ohio.  From  this  time  forward,  the  British 
gave  the  Indians  much  material  aid  and  almost  open 
support. 
Wayne  it  But  undcr  the  glove,  the  federal  government  had  been 

Commind  developing  the  iron  hand.  The  first  to  be  done  was  to 
find  a  general  to  succeed  Saint  Clair.  After  considerable 
hesitation  and  to  the  disappointment  of  Governor  Henry 
Lee,  the  "Light  Horse  Harry"  of  the  Revolution,  and 
some  of  his  Virginia  friends,  Washington  selected  "  Mad 
Anthony"  Wayne,  the  hero  of  Stony  Point,  an  officer 
whom  he  regarded  as  "More  active  &  enterprising  than 
judicious  &  cautious. — No  ceconomist  it  is  feared: — 
open  to  flattery — vain — easily  imposed  upon — and  liable 
to  be  drawn  into  scrapes.  Too  indulgent  ...  to 
his  officers  and  men. — Whether  sober — or  a  little 
addicted  to  the  bottle,  I  know  not."  From  the  frequency 
with  which  Secretary  Knox  cautioned  the  new  commander 
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against  taking  unnecessary  risks,  it  is  evident  that  the  1792 
president  was  for  a  long  time  fearful  that  he  had  made  1794 
a  mistake. 

But  Wayne  exercised  prudence  and  discretion  and  Waync 
justified  Washington's  hope  "that  time,  reflection,  good  ^^"*° 
advice,  and,  above  all  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  trust  which  is  committed  to  him,  will  correct  his 
foibles,  or  cast  a  shade  over  them."  In  June,  1792,  he 
arrived  at  Pittsburg  and  began  the  work  of  reorganizing 
the  army.  As  a  nucleus,  he  had  the  dispirited  remnants 
of  the  defeated  army,  and  recruits  were  enlisted  under 
new  congressional  legislation.  The  character  of  these 
recruits  was  much  like  that  of  those  sent  to  Saint  Clair, 
and  Wayne  saw  clearly  that  his  first  task  was  to  trans- 
form them  into  soldiers.  At  a  camp  about  twenty-seven 
miles  below  Pittsburg,  he  began  the  work  under  dis- 
couraging conditions.  By  spring,  he  had  twenty-five 
hundred  regulars  "worthy  to  be  trusted  in  a  campaign." 
The  government  still  hoped  to  end  the  war  by  diplomatic 
means  and  ordered  him  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  In 
May,  1793,  Wayne  shifted  his  "Legion,"  as  the  army 
was  called,  to  a  camp  near  Cincinnati;  he  called  the 
camp  "Hobson's  Choice."  About  the  first  of  October, 
he  received  cautious  orders  to  begin  the  campaign. 

In  obedience  to  orders  to  run  no  risks,  Wayne  marched  Waync*s 
his  army  eighty  miles  north  of  Cincinnati  and  wintered  ^™J 
in  a  camp  that  he  called  Greenville,  in  honor  of  General 
Nathanael  Greene.  Here  the  troops  were  drilled  and 
given  some  experience  in  actual  warfare.  In  December, 
a  strong  detachment  was  sent  forward  to  the  site  of  Saint 
Clair's  defeat  where  Fort  Recovery  was  built.  Among 
those  who  took  part  in  this  expedition  was  Lieutenant 
William  Henry  Harrison.  In  the  spring  of  1794,  lack 
of  supplies  delayed  the  forward  movement.  On  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  the  garrison  of  Fort  Recovery  repulsed 
about  two  thousand  warriors  with  such  heavy  loss  that 
many  of  the  Indians  from  the  upper  lakes  became  dis- 
couraged and  went  home.  Three  weeks  later,  Wayne 
was  joined   by  a  large  force  of  mounted   Kentuckians 
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7  9  4  under  General  Scott  and,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July, 
he  began  his  march  against  the  Maumee  towns.  His 
army  was  now  in  a  state  of  high  efficiency.  Washington 
had  instructed  him  "not  to  be  sparing  of  powder  and 
lead,  in  proper  and  reasonable  quantities,  to  make  the 
soldiers  marksmen,"  and  now  the  troops  could  hold  their 
own  in  shooting  matches  with  the  borderers.  The 
infantry  had  been  trained  in  the  use  of  the  bayonet  and 
the  cavalry  in  the  use  of  the  saber.  Upon  infantry  and 
cavalry  Wayne  had  impressed  the  idea  that  their  safety 
lay  in  charging  home  with  determination;  he  meant  to 
profit  by  the  advice  of  the  experienced  Indian  fighter. 
Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  who,  in  declining  one  of  the 
brigadier-generalships,  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
when  Indians  are  charged  with  shouts  louder  than  their 
own  they  invariably  give  way. 

Unlike  Saint  Clair,  Wayne  made  constant  use  of  trained 
scouts  and  of  a  few  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians 
who  had  joined  him,  thus  avoiding  surprise  and  learning 
of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Thanks  to  his  skilful 
dispositions,  he  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  Auglaize 

and     Maumee 
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rivers,  the  heart 
of  t  h  e  hostile 
Indian  popula- 
tion, without 
serious  opposi- 
tion. There  he 
halted  for  a 
week  and  built  a 
stockade  that  he 
called  Fort  Defi- 
ance. M  e  a  n  - 
while  the  troops 
enjoyed  the  veg- 
etables and  the 
roasting  ears  of  corn  gathered  from  the  Indian  fields, 
and  Wayne  sent  Christian  Miller,  a  naturalized  Shawnee, 
with   a   final  offer  of  peace.     As  the  olive   branch  was 
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refused,  Wayne  again  advanced  and,  on  the  eighteenth,  179. 
arrived  at  Roche  du  Bout  by  the  Maumee  Rapids,  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  British  Fort  Miami  that  Simcoe 
had  lately  built.  There  he  established  a  temporary  post 
for  the  storage  of  baggage  and  called  it  Fort  Deposit. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  with  about  three  thou- 
sand men,  including  the  mounted  Kentuckians  under 
Scott,  he  marched  down  the  north  branch  of  the  Maumee 
to  attack  the  Indian  position.  A  drizzling  rain  was 
falling  and  the  clouds  were  dark. 

The  Indians  had  long  been  preparing  for  the  conflict.  Tbcindun 
They  had  sent  their  old  men,  squaws,  and  children  to  ^""™ 
places  of  safety,  either  with  the  garrison  of  the  near-by 
British  fort  or  at  the  River  Raisin,  now  Monroe,  Michi- 
gan, A  few  miles  south  of  the  British  fort,  they  had 
taken  up  a  position  at  Presque  Isle,  a  hill  or  ridge  along 
which  ran  a  mighty  swath  of  fallen  timber,  felled  years 
before  by  a  tornado. 
Among  the  fallen  trunks, 
manyofwhich  were  twisted 
but  not  severed  from  their 
stumps,  a  second  growth 
of  trees  had  sprung  up. 
The  Indians  cut  off  these 
smaller  trees  breast-high 
and  turned  their  sharpened 
ends  toward  the  enemy. 
In  the  fortress  thus  formed 
by  wild  winds  and  men 
were  gathered  Little  Tur- 
tle, Blue  Jacket,  and  Te- 
cumseh  with  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand 
warriors,  and  about  sev- 
enty French,  English,  and 
Tory  rangers  under  Cap- 
tain Caldwell.  Their  line 
was  about  two  miles  long 
and  lay  at  right  angles  to 
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1794  the  river;    a  red  foe  crouched  behind  evety  stump  and 
lurked  under  the  cover  of  every  fallen  tree. 

The  American  infantry  advanced  in  columns,  with  a 
battalion   of  mounted   volunteers   in   front.     The   right 
wing  was  protected  by  the  river;  one  brigade  of  mounted 
volunteers   was   stationed  on 
the  left  and  the  other  in  the 
rear.     After  advancing  about 
five  miles,  the  vanguard  was 
fired  upon  and  driven  back 
by  Indians  secreted  1 
the   woods   and   t 
tall  grass.    The 
infantry  was 

once      

'  ,p  ot  Ihi  Bitde  of  F.llen 

formed  in  two  lines  par- 
allel with  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion.    Wayne  ordered  the  first 
line  to  advance,  to  rouse  the  Indians 
»m  their  coverts,  to  fire  and  then  to 
push  them  with  the  bayonet  before  they  had 
time  to  reload.     With  both  brigades  of  the 
mounted  volunteers,  General  Scott  was  to  take 
a  circuitous  route  and  fall  upon  the  enemy's 
right  flank,  and  Captain  Campbell  with  the 
regular  cavalry  was  to  charge  their  left  flank 
next  the  river;    Wayne  had  decided  "to  put 
the  horse  hoof  on  the  moccasin."     The  ground 
was  unfavorable  for  cavalry,  but  the  dragoons 
galloped  forward  at  full  speed,  cut  down  some 
of  the  enemy,  and  put  to  flight  the  others  in 
that  quarter.     The  infantr}'  was  equally  suc- 
cessful.    At  the  turning-point  of  the  battle,  Turkey  Foot, 
the  young  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  standing  on  a  rock  that 
still  bears  his  name,  shouted  to  his  braves  to  stand  firm 
—  the  Great  Spirit  would  make  them  strong.     For  an 
instant,  the  clouds  parted  and  the  sunshine  fell  upon  him 
like  the  approving  smite  of  Heaven.     But  the  clouds  soon 
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closed  their  rifts  and  shut  out  the  sunshine;  at  that  1794 
moment  Turkey  Foot  fell  pierced  by  a  musket  ball. 
Then  panic  swooped  down  and  slaughter  surged  where 
the  tornado  had  destroyed.  The  Indians  were  driven 
from  the  field  before  Wayne's  second  line  and  Scott's  vol- 
unteers were  able  to  take  much  part  in  the  action.     The 


(Fmn  colleclion  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Ogdcn) 

Indians  "could  not  stand  against  the  sharp  ends  of  the 
guns"  and  "their  moccasins  tracked  blood  on  the  sand." 
For  seven  miles  along  the  river  and  through  the  woods 
the  Americans  pursued;  it  was  the  bayonet  against  the 
tomahawk  and  few  prisoners  were  taken.  Some  of  the 
fugitives  fled  to  the  River  Raisin  and  some  did  not  fatter 
in  their  flight  until  they  were  safe  in  Canada.  The 
American  loss  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  of  whom 
forty-four  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded.  The  enemy's 
loss  was  probably  two  or  three  times  as  great  and  included 
several  of  Caldwell's  rangers,  one  of  whom  was  captured. 
"It  was,"  says  Roosevelt,  "the  most  important  victory 
ever  gained  over  the  Northwestern  Indians,  during  the 
forty  years' warfare  to  which  it  put  an  end." 

The  Americans  pursued  the  fleeing  Indians  almost  to  Quettion, 
the  walls  of  the   British  fort  which  the  soldiers  could  ^"" 
hardly  be  restrained  from  attacking.     Major  Campbell, 
who  commanded  the  fort,  wrote  to  ask  "in  what  light  I  Aujmt  n 
am  to  view  your  making  such  near  approaches  to  this 
garrison;      ...      I  know  of  no  war  existing  between 
Great  Britain  and  America."     Wayne  replied:   "I  think 
I  may,  without  breach  of  decorum,  observe  to  you,  that, 
were  you  entitled  to  an  answer,  the  most  full  and  satis- 
factory one  was  announced  to  you  from  the  muzzles  of 
my  small  arms  yesterday  morning  in  the  action  against 
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1794  the  horde  of  savages  in  the  vicinity  of  your  post  which 
terminated  gloriously  to  the  American  arms^  but  had  it 
continued  until  the  Indians  etc  were  driven  under  the 
influence  of  the  post  and  guns  you  mention  they  would 
not  have  much  impeded  the  progress  of  the  Victorious 
Army  under  my  command."  The  British  commander 
then  complained  of  "those  insults  you  have  offered  to 
the  British  flag  flying  at  this  fort,  by  approaching  within 
pistol  shot  of  my  works,  not  only  singly,  but  in  numbers, 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  Should  you,  after 

this,  continue  to  approach  my  post  in  the  threatening 
manner  you  are  at  this  moment  doing,  my  indispensable 
duty  to  my  king  and  country  and  the  honor  of  my  pro- 
fession will  oblige  me  to  have  recourse  to  those  measures 
which  thousands  of  either  nation  may  hereafter  have 
cause  to  regret."  Wayne,  in  his  turn,  informed  Camp- 
bell that  "  It  becomes  my  duty  to  desire,  and  I  do  hereby 
desire  and  demand  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  you  immediately  desist  from  any 
further  act  of  hostility  or  aggression  ...  by  with- 
drawing the  troops,  artillery  and  stores  under  your  order 
and  direction  forthwith,  and  removing  to  the  nearest 
post  occupied  by  His  Britannic  Majesty's  troops  at  the 
peace  of  1783,  and  which  you  will  be  permitted  to  do 
unmolested  by  the  troops  under  my  command."  But 
Campbell  did  not  go  and  "Mad  Anthony"  did  not  ven- 
ture to  make  an  attack.  According  to  doubtful  tradition, 
Wayne  then  built  a  blockhouse  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
Maumee,  and  did  it  so  expeditiously  that  he  called  it 
Fort  Industry;  its  site  is  still  pointed  out  at  the  inter- 
section of  Summit  and  Monroe  streets  in  the  city  of 
loledo.  Then  the  Americans  destroyed  all  the  Indian 
villages  in  the  neighborhood  and  all  the  houses  and 
buildings  of  the  British  agents  and  traders  including 
that  of  McKee. 
The  This  work  completed,  Wayne  withdrew  to  Fort  Defi- 

Touchct^  ance  where  his  army  rested  for  two  weeks.  Then,  as  the 
Indians  still  refused  to  submit,  he  marched  his  command 
up  the  river  sweeping  away  corn-fields  and  villages  for 
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fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  stream  and,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Saint  Marys  and  Saint  Joseph  rivers,  built 
Fort  Wayne.  The 
enemy  did  not 
make  any  serious 
resistance  and  the 
troops  spent  six 
weeks  in  destroy- 
ing Indian  towns, 
corn,  and  stores. 
Leaving  a  garri- 

son    in    the    new 

>a    fort,  Wayne  then 
Fon  Wiyne  in  1795  returned    to 

Greenville  and  went  into  winter  quarters. 
The  Indians  were  sore  put  to  it  to  live  through  the  The 
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winter.  "Their  few  cattle,  and  many  even  of  their  dogs, 
died;"  they  were  disheartened  by  defeat  and  were  sorely 
indignant  because  the  British  had  not  given  them  the 
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795  aid  thrr  had  expectrd.  Despite  Simcoe's  efforts,  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  \Va\*ne.  Earir  in  lune,  179$,  rep- 
resenrativcs   of'  tht   various   tribes  ^^  began  to  gather  at 


'  Greenville  and  at  last  more  than  eleven 
hundred  Indisn^  were  assembled ;  a  formal 
peace  was  concluded  in  August.  The  captives  of  twentj' 
years  were  given  up;  husbands  and  wives  were  reunited, 
and  some  parents  found  long-lost  children  who  had  for- 
gotten their  native  language  and  preferred  the  barbarian 
life  to  that  of  their  fathers.  The  Indians  agreed  to  cede 
what  is  now  southeastern  Indiana  and  southern  Ohio  and 
the  hundred  and  hfty  thousand  acres  near  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio  (Virginia's  grant  to  George  Rogers  Clark  and 
his  followers)  and  sixteen  other  tracts  about  Fort  Defiance, 
Detroit,  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  Fort  Wayne, 
and  elsewhere.  In  return,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
acknowledge  their  right  to  their  other  lands  and  promised  ■ 
them  annuities  amounting  to  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  The  treaty  thus  concluded  remained  unbroken 
until  Tecumseh's  conspiracy,  sixteen  years  later.  The 
national  government  set  apart  about  four  thousand  square 
miles  south  of  the  treaty  line  as  military  bounty  lands, 
in    fulfilment   of  promises    made.     Wayne   had    proved 
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himself  to  be  wise  in  diplomacy  as  well  as  brave  in  war.  1795 
After  his  treaty  with  the  Indians,  the  pioneer  took  heart, 
a  marvelous  migration  to  the  Ohio  country  set  in,  and 
many  of  Wayne's  soldiers  took  up  land  and  became 
settlers  of  the  country  that  they  had  wrested  from  the 
Indian.  In  July,  1797,  by  proclamation,  Governor  Saint 
Clair  established  Jeflferson  County,  with  boundaries  that 
now  include  about  a  dozen  counties  of  northeastern  Ohio. 

The  chief  credit  for  the  issue  of  the  war  is  due  to  Wayne.  vicioc7  and 
His  brilliant  victory  at  the  Fallen  Timber,  "one  of  the  ^•* 
most  striking  and  weighty  feats 
in  the  winning  of  the  West," 
broke  the  spirit  of  the  Indians 
and  had  a  decided  influence 
upon  diplomatic  negotiations 
then  proceeding  at  London. 
He  did  not,  however,  live  long 
to  enjoy  his  new  laurels.  After 
a  visit  to  the  East,  he  returned 
to  the  Northwest  to  receive  the 
surrender  of  the  British  posts 
in  that  region  under  the  terms 
of  Jay's  treaty,  and  died  at 
Presque  Isle,  now  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  buried  on 
what  was  known  as  Garrison 
Hill;  in  1809,  his  remains  were 
removed  to  the  churchyard  of 

Saint  David's  Church  at  Radnor,  Pennsylvania,  near  the 
place  of  his  birth,  where  the  Pennsylvania  society  of  the 
Cincinnati  erected  a  monument  in  his  honor. 


Waync'i  Monunu 

Church  Ccmttery,  Radnar,  Pi. 

(Pholo  b]'  Min  Lucj  A.  SamptaD, 

Btrwyn,  P..) 
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V     I     I 


SPANISH      DIPLOMACY     AND      THE     SOUTHWEST 


WHILE  England  was  holding  a  large  part  of  the 
Northwest,  Spain  was  refusing  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  the  treaty  of  17S3  and  intriguing 
to  acquire  the  Southwest.  These  intrigues  took  two 
forms :  efforts  to  induce  the  settlers  in  the  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  regions  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  and  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  Spain,  and  efforts  to  stir  up  the 
Indians,  thus  to  prevent  the  extension  of  American 
settlement. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  part  played 
hy  James  Wilkinson  in  furthering  Spanish  designs.  He 
and  others  were  greatly  aided  by  the  anxiety  of  the  western 
people  to  obtain  an  outlet  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  for 
their  surplus  products  and  by  their  indignation  at  the 
indifference  of  the  North  and  East  to  what  was  of  vital 
importance  to  them.  As  it  was  generally  believed  in  the 
West  that  the  government  under  the  constitution  would 
consent  to  Jay's  proposed  surrender  of  American  claims 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  Kentucky  settlers  opposed  the  adoption  of  that  instru- 
ment. In  July,  1788,  while  the  federal  constitution  was 
still  under  consideration,  a  Kentucky  convention  assembled 
to  consider  western  interests.  Under  the  lead  of  Wilkinson 
and  Judge  Sebastian,  another  Spanish  tool,  a  minority 
of  the  convention  favored  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. At  another  convention  held  in  November,  Wilkin- 
son tried  in  vain  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of  revolt  that  would 
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irritate  congress  into  taking  some  step  that  would  rouse   1788 
the  westerners  to   an   appeal   to  arms;    the  convention   1790 
merely  sent  a  temperate  and  respectful  address  to  the 
Virginia  legislature  urging  separation.     There  were  also 
much  dissatisfaction  and  disunion  sentiment  in  the  Ten- 
nessee region.     The  state  of  Franklin  was  tottering  to 
its  fall  and  John  Sevier,  who  was  accused  of  high  treason 
against  North  Carolina,  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Gardoqui,   the   Spanish   minister  to   the   United   States. 
James  Robertson,  the  founder  of  the  Cumberland  settle- 
ment, expressed  the  opinion  that  the  West  would  secede 
and  join  some  foreign  state.     In  honor  of  the  governor 
of  New  Orleans,  he  named  the  Cumberland  region  the 
District  of  Miro,  and  wrote  that  the  time  was  approach-  January  u, 
ing  for  the  Cumberland  people  to  unite  with  Spain.     As  '^89 
already  related,   Kentucky  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
and    North    Carolina    ceded   Tennessee   to   the   general 
government.     Separatist    sentiment    and    intrigues    con- 
tinued for  some  time,  but  the  danger  was  past.     Sevier 
even  became  a  Federalist. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  complications  and  intrigues  still  The  Yizoo 
further  south  in  the  disputed  region  north  of  the  thirty-  J:*"^  . 
first  parallel.  In  December,  1789,  the  Georgia  legislature 
granted  to  the  Tennessee  Yazoo  company,  the  Virginia 
Yazoo  company,  and  the  South  Carolina  Yazoo  company 
twenty-five  million,  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
along  the  Mississippi  to  which  land  the  state  had  no  clear 
title.  The  Tennessee  company  planted  a  settlement  near 
the  Muscle  Shoals  in  the  Tennessee  River,  but  it  was 
soon  broken  up  by  the  Cherokees.  The  Virginia  com- 
pany did  not  attempt  actual  settlement,  but  the  South 
Carolina  company,  through  Doctor  James  OTallon, 
secretly  an  agent  for  Wilkinson,  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Miro.  O'Fallon  promised  that  he  soon  would  have 
in  the  region  ten  thousand  settlers  who  would  recognize 
Spanish  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  he  represented 
in  Kentucky  that  his  intention  was  to  establish  a  colony 
that  would  ultimately  enter  the  federal  union  as  a  state. 
News  of  this  undertaking  soon  reached  New  York  and. 
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I  7  9  o  in  August,  1 790,  Washington  issued  a  proclamation  order- 
ing an  observance  of  the  laws  and  treaties  that  protected 
the  Indians  in  their  rights.  This  proclamation  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  warning  O'Fallon  and  his  associates 
to  desist  and  ordering  the  United  States  district  attorney 
to  proceed  against  him.  The  scheme  therefore  came  to 
nodiingy  but  the  Georgia  grants  became  the  source  of 
troublesome  complications. 
A  Half.  While  Spain  was  trying  to  induce  the  western  settlers 

******  '^°^  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  her,  she  was  secretly  stirring 
up  the  Indians  to  make  war  upon  them.  Her  most 
efficient  agent  in  this  work  was  Alexander  McGillivray, 
the  son  of  a  Scotch  trader  by  a  Creek  woman.  He  had 
fought  against  the  Americans  during  the  Revolution  and 
had  lost  some  of  his  property  by  confiscation.  A  bitter 
enemy  of  the  United  States,  he  was  active  in  sending  out 
war-parties  that  harried  the  borders.  The  white  settlers 
appealed  to  the  general  government  for  protection,  but 
Secretary  Knox  feared  that  a  war  with  the  Creek  Indians 
would  be  followed  by  a  war  with  Spain.  He  therefore 
induced  Washington  to  invite  McGillivray  to  New  York 
and,  in  June,  1790,  the  people  of  the  temporary  capital 
saw  Tammany  sachems  escorting  the  half-breed  and 
twenty-eight  Creek  chiefs  through  the  streets  to  Knox's 
house  where  McGillivray  was  lodged.  In  the  negotiations 
that  followed,  McGillivray  displayed  a  Scotchman's  can- 
niness  and  an  Indian's  cunning.  The  Creeks  agreed  to 
recognize  the  United  States  as  their  only  guardian;  in 
return,  the  government  granted  to  McGillivray  and  his 
friends  the  sole  privilege  of  trading  with  the  Creeks, 
made  him  a  brigadier-general  with  a  yearly  stipend  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  paid  him  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  consideration  of  his  losses  in  the  Revolution, 
and  ceded  back  to  the  Creeks  certain  territory  that 
Georgia  had  fraudulently  bought.  Hardly,  however,  was 
the  arch-deceiver  home  before  war-parties  were  again 
ravaging  the  frontiers.  McGillivray  endeavored  to  keep 
up  the  pretense  of  friendship,  but  in  reality  he  remained 
a  secret  enemy  until  his  death. 
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Even  had  McGillivray  tried  to  keep  his  promises,  he   i   7  9  o 
could   not  have   done   so.     The   encroachments   of  the   1792 
whites  upon  the  Indian  lands,  the  outrages  committed  Indian 
by  brutal  and  irresponsible  borderers,  the  natural  dispo-  ^^p«<**^«" 
sition  to  indulge  in  war,  and  Spanish  intrigues  united  to 
create  among  the  Indians  a  spirit  of  hostility  that  only 
superior  force  could  stifle.     Encouraged  by  Harmar's  and 
Saint  Claires  defeats  in  the  North,  war-bands  of  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  hung  almost  continually  upon  the  skirts 
of  the  settlements.     The  Indians  near  the  frontier  and 
within  easy  reach  of  vengeance  were  careful  to  profess 
themselves  friendly  and  probably  endeavored  to  avoid 
committing  offenses  that  would  bring  destruction  upon 
them.     They  did  not,  however,  prevent  war-parties  from 
the  more  remote  Creek  and  Cherokee  towns  from  passing 
through  their  villages  and  falling  upon  the  white  settlers, 
stealing  horses,  ambushing  men,  and  killing  or  carrying 
off  women  and  children. 

The  frontiersmen  desired  to  act  in  their  own  defense.  Broken 
but  the  government  was  engaged  in  negotiations  with  ^*«»™»**« 
Spain  and  ordered  that  no  offensive  operations  should  be 
undertaken.  William  Blount,  the  governor  of  the  South- 
west Territory,  did  his  best  to  enforce  the  order,  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  general  war,  and  to  protect  the 
settlers.  He  secured  the  appointment  of  Sevier  and 
Robertson  as  brigadier-generals  of  the  militia  of  the  terri- 
tory and  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  Indians.  In  May, 
1 79 1,  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  Holston  whereby  the 
Cherokees,  in  consideration  of  valuable  presents  and  an 
annuity,  promised  to  keep  the  peace  and  definitely 
surrendered  their  claims  to  various  tracts  of  land  that 
the  white  men  claimed  under  former  treaties.  Still, 
like  the  Creeks,  the  Cherokees  continued  to  indulge 
in  hostilities.  In  the  spring  of  1792,  the  governor  met 
two  thousand  of  them  in  council  and,  after  being  again 
assured  of  their  peaceful  intentions,  gave  them  the  treaty 
goods.  While  the  council  was  in  session,  the  outrages 
were  continued  and,  in  the  fall,  a  large  party  of  Creeks 
and    Cherokees   from   the   Chickamauga   towns   on   the 
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1792  Tennessee  attacked  Buchanan's  Station  in  the  Cumber- 
1794  land  district. 


Sevier 

Punishes  the 
Cherokees 


Outrage    followed    outrage    until    the 


situation  grew 
intolerable 
and  the  whites 
began  to  re- 
taliate. After 
a  year  of  des- 
ultory raids 
in  which  inno- 
cent Indians 
were  made  to 
suffer  with  the 

guilty,     a     de- 
Autograph  of  John  Sevier  |  cisive      b  1  O  W 

was  struck.  In  the  fall  of  1793,  Sevier,  with  a  large 
force  of  mounted  riflemen,  pursued  a  band  of  several 
hundred  hostiles  and  swept  through  the  Cherokee  country 
to  the  land  of  the  Creeks,  burning  towns,  destroying 
crops  and  provisions,  killing  Indians,  and  moving  with 
such  celerity  that  the  enemy  were  unable  to  gather  in 
suflScient  force  successfully  to  oppose  him. 

This  chastisement  brought  relief  to  the  eastern  settle- 
chickimiugas  p^ents,  but  the  Chickamaugas  of  the  lower  Cherokee 
towns  continued  to  terrorize  the  Cumberland  region.  In 
September,  1794,  Robertson,  who  had  lost  a  son  and  a 
brother  in  the  war,  learned  of  the  gathering  of  a  large 
band  of  hostile  Creeks  and  Cherokees  and  determined  to 
anticipate  their  blow.  More  than  five  hundred  mounted 
Tennesseans  and  Kentuckians,  including  several  cele- 
brated frontier  fighters  like  Kasper  Mansker,  were  sent 
against  the  Chickamauga  towns.  Unobserved,  they 
forded  the  Tennessee  in  the  night  and  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt on  Running  Water  and  Nickajack,  killing  fifty-five 
warriors  and  capturing  nineteen  women  and  children. 

Robertson's  expedition  was  strongly  disapproved  by 
Blount  and  the  federal  government,  but  the  strenuous 
Mr.  Roosevelt  declares  that  it  was  right  and  proper  and 
that,  in  no  other  way,  could  the  hostile  towns  have  been 


Punishing  the 


Peace 


Becomes  a 
State 
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brought  to  reason.     Moreover,  it  had  the  desired  effect.    1794 

The  peace  party  among  the  Cherokees  exerted  themselves   1796 

to  restrain  the  more  warlike  of  their  own  tribe  and  joined 

with    the   whites    in    repelling    Creek   war-parties.     The 

Creeks  also  became  embroiled  in  a  war  with  the  Chicka- 

saws  and  were  cowed  by  the  news  of  Wayne's  victory 

in  the  North.     After  much  dissension  among  themselves, 

they  finally  decided  upon  peace  and  concluded  a  treaty 

the  provisions  of  which  were  similar  to  those  of  the  one 

negotiated  with  McGillivray  at  New  York.     For  the  first 

time  in  a  generation,  there  was,  in  the  words  of  Washing-  October,  1795 

ton,  "peace  from  one  end  of  our  frontiers  to  the  other,'* 

In  spite  of  Indian  warfare,  throngs  of  emigrants  had  Tennessee 
moved  into  Tennessee;  with  the  coming  of  peace,  the 
invasion  took  on  large  proportions.  In  1796,  a  traveler 
counted  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  wagons  and  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  hundred  packhorses  on  the  road  between 
Nashville  and  Knoxville,  carrying  settlers  and  their  prop- 
erty to  the  Cumberland  region.  The  territory  was  entitled 
to  admission  as  a  state  whenever  it  had  a  population  of 
sixty  thousand.  An  enumeration  showed  more  than 
seventy-six  thousand  and  a  convention  met  at  Knoxville 
and  framed  a  state  constitution.  The  first  legislature  January  n- 
met  in  March  and  the  constitution  was  submitted  to  f^**^**^  ^* 
congress  in  April.  A  bill  admitting  Tennessee  into  the 
Union  was  opposed  by  the  Federalists  as  a  measure  in 
aid  of  JeflFerson's  ambition  to  become  president.  Largely 
through  the  championship  of  Aaron  Burr,  the  passage 
of  the  bill  was  secured  and,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  the 
president  approved  it.  Sevier  was  elected  the  first  gov- 
ernor; Blount  became  one  of  the  United  States  senators, 
and  Andrew  Jackson  the  first  congressional  representa- 
tive. The  twelve-mile  strip  ceded  by  South  Carolina  and 
united,  in  1790,  to  the  lands  ceded  by  North  Carolina 
was  set  oflF  and  organized  as  "The  Territory  South  of 
Tennessee." 

Meanwhile,  the  federal  government  had  been  seeking  Seeking  a 
a  settlement  of  pending  difficulties  with  Spain.     In  1791,  J'^^f^^'^^ 
Jefferson,   who   understood    and    sympathized    with    the 
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hca. 


ai  quesnonsy  rne 


1790  aspirations  and  desires  of  the  West  as  did  few  other 
1794  eastern  men,  instructed  William  Carmichaely  the  Ameri- 
can charge  d'affaires  at  Mad- 
^A.<^^>>7a^A^^kii  tf  ^  ridy  and  William  Short  who 
Autogriph  of  William  Cinniduei  held  a  like  position  at  Paris, 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  in  which  commercial  questions,  the 
Florida  boundary,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  were  to  be  determined. 
But    the    Spanish    government    named    .     ^    .    ,  w ., 

r^        \  •       *■  •  ^  .         I  «     Autograph  of  Wuliam 

Ciardoqui  as  its  representative,  he  proved  short 

no  more  tractable  than  he  had  been  in  1786,  and  the 
negotiations  were  broken  off  in  January,  1794.  It  was 
evident  that  Spain  was  satisfied  with  things  as  they  were 
and  did  not  desire  a  settlement. 
WaihiiiKton  Washington  had  foreseen  the  failure  of  the  mission  and 
Jnfwmation  thought  war  not  improbable.  On  the  fourteenth  of  June, 
1793,  having  learned  that  a  vessel  with  several  American 
citizens  on  board  had  just  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from 
New  Orleans,  he  wrote  to  Knox :  "  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  this  Government  should  be  fully  informed  of 
the  Spanish  force  in  the  Floridas,  the  number  of  their 
Posts,  and  the  strength  and  situation  of  each,  together 
with  such  other  circumstances  as  would  enable  it  to 
adopt  correspondent  measures  in  case  we  should,  in 
spite  of  our  endeavors  to  avoid  it,  get  embroiled  in  a 
dispute  with  that  Nation.  It  would  be  too  improvident, 
might  be  too  late,  and  certainly  would  be  disgraceful,  to 
have  this  information  to  obtain  when  our  plans  ought  to 
be  formed.  I  desire,  therefore,  that  you  would  cause  in 
as  unsuspected  a  manner  as  the  case  will  admit,  the  above 
persons  to  be  examined  touching  the  above  points,  and 
what  number  of  1  roops  have  lately  arrived  at  New 
Orleans;  and  commit  the  result  to  Paper.  ...  I 
point  you  to  the  above  as  one  source  only  of  information. 
No  reasonable  expence  should  be  spared  to 
accomplish  objects  of  such  magnitude  in  times  so  critical." 
I'imiiiicy  While   Carmichael   and   Short  were   engaged   in   vain 

^wuAM  negotiations,  Citizen  Genet  appeared  in  the  United  States 

and  planned  his  filibustering  expeditions  against  Florida 
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and  Louisiana,  as  already  related.     Although  these  expe-   1794 

ditions  proved  abortive,  they  had  a  good  effect  upon  the   1795 

United  States  and  Spain.     The  former  was  roused  to  a 

realization  of  the  seriousness  of  western  discontent  and 

to    a    more   vigorous       y"^^ 

attempt  to  conciliate    ^/y 

the    people    of   t\i7it     A^^^^^^^^i^^    J//^ 

section ;        the      latter  Autograph  of  Thomas  Pinckney 

saw  the  danger  of  a  forcible  seizure  of  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana by  the  men  of  the  frontier.  Both  countries  were  thus 
brought  into  a  frame  of  mind  favorable  to  renewed  nego- 
tiations and,  on  a  hint  from  Spain,  Thomas  Pinckney, 
the  American  minister  to  England,  was  sent  to  Madrid  November, 
to  negotiate  a  treaty.  '^^ 

Pinckney  reached  Madrid  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  Pmckney't 
1795,  but,  owing  to  the  idiosyncracies  of  Spanish  diplo-  ^"*^ 
macy,  he  was  not  allowed  to  lay  his  propositions  before  the 
prime  minister  until  the  tenth  of  August.     The  condition 
of  Spanish  affairs  was  unusually  favorable.     Don  Manuel 
Godoy,  the  favorite  of  Charles  IV.  and  the  real  power 
behind  the  throne,  had  just  concluded  a  treaty  with  France 
and  thereby  won  for  himself  the  title  of  "the  Prince  of 
Peace;"  he  was  willing  to  justify  the  title  by  arriving  at  a 
settlement  with  the  United  States.     It  is  also  probable 
that  he  was  anxious  for  American  neutrality  in  case  of 
war  between  Spain  and  England,  a  war  made  likely  by 
the  peace  with  France,  and  that  he  was  influenced  by 
news  of  Jay's  treaty,  the  story  of  which  will  be  told  in 
the  next  chapter.     Still  the  summer  dragged  away  and 
Pinckney,  thoroughly  disgusted,  demanded  his  passports. 
A  satisfactory  treaty  was  then  negotiated  in  three  days 
and  signed  at  San  Lorenzo.     By  its  terms  the  northern  October  27, 
boundary  of  West  Florida,  from  the  Appalachicola  to  the  '^^s 
Mississippi,  was  fixed  at  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  north 
latitude  as  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1783  with  England. 
Indian  hostilities  were  to  be  restrained  and  the  right  of 
Americans   to   navigate   the   Mississippi  was   recognized 
with  the  added  essential  concession  that  they  might  land  The  Right  of 
their  goods  at  New  Orleans  and  transfer  them  to  ocean-  ^p^»* 
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'795  go'og  vessels  or  vice  versa.  The  markets  of  the  world 
were  now  open  to  the  settlers  of  the  West;  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, until  the  advent  of  the  railroad  era,  the  Mississippi 
continued  to  be  almost  the  only  outlet  for  the  products  of 
the  great  interior  valley.  TTie  acquisition  of  the  right  of 
navigation  and  deposit  had  economic  and  political  conse- 
quences of  far-reaching  importance.  Future  disputes 
with  Spain  there  were  to  be  in  plenty,  but  all  immediate 
danger  from  intrigue  and  treason  had  gone  by.  The 
westward  way  for  the  star  of  empire  had  been  smoothed. 
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SOON  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities  with  England,  cnttj 
France  saw  that  communication  with  her  West  *^°<">'i')' 
India  possessions  was  likely  to  be  cut  off  by  the 
powerful  British  navy  and,  therefore,  opened  the  trade  Febnmy  is, 
of  those  islands  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  '"' 
terms  that  they  were  open  to  those  of  France ;  she  hoped 
thus  to  prevent  the  complete  isolation  of  the  islands  and 
perhaps    to   embroil    the   United    States   with    England. 
American  ship-owners  were  overjoyed  at  their  opportunity 
to  share  in  a  rich  trade  that  had  hitherto  been  forbidden. 
Hundreds  of  vessels,  some  of  which  were  scarce  fit  to  go 
out  of  sight  of  land,  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the  French 
islands.     "Traders  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  exchange  quintals 
of  fish  and  barrels  of  flour  for  sacks  of  coffee  and  bundles 
of  hides,"     Some  of  the  ships  went  home  laden  with  rum; 
some  had  their  holds  packed  with  sugar.     Some  brought 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  fugitives  from  the  uprising 
of  the  Santo   Domingo   blacks,  while  others  carried   the 
island  products  to  Europe. 

Instead  of  endeavoring   to  outbid   France  by   making  ABKtiih 
similar   concessions,    the    British    government    issued    an  9"'"'° 
order  in  council  instructing   British  war-ships  and   pri- 
vateers "  to  stop  and  detain  all  vessels  loaded  wholly  or  jum  g,  ly^j 
in  part  with  corn,  flour,  or  meal,  bound  to  any  port  in 
France,  or  any  port  occupied  by  the  armies  of  France  as 
shall  be  most  convenient,  in  order  that  such  corn,  meal. 
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I   7  9  3  or  flour  may  be  purchased  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  and  the  ships  be  released  after  such  pur- 
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that  the 

ships,  on  giving  due  si- 
curity,  to  be  approvid 
of  by  the  master  of  ad- 
mirahy,  be  permitted  to 
proceed  to  dispose  of 
their  cargoes  of  corn, 
meal,  or  flour,  in  the 
ports  of  any  country  in 
amity  with  hisMajesty." 
As  the  coast  of  France 
was  not  blockadedjthere 
was  no  warrant  in  inter- 
national law  for  such  an  order;   it  appe: 
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i  from  King  Gcoric  III. 


that  England, 
confident  of  her  superiority  upon  the  sea,  was  determined 
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to  ignore  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  thus  to  strike  an   i    7  9  3 
unfair  blow  at  France  where  the  crops  had  been  poor 
and  the  need  for  provisions  was  great. 

Worse  than  this,  the  British  government  revived  a  rule  Another 
of  1756,  to  the  effect  that  a  trade  forbidden  in  times  of  ^cJ^^^, 
peace  could  not  be  thrown  open  to  neutrals  in  times  of 
war  and  issued  a  new  order  in  council  to  the  effect  that  November  6 
all  British  war-ships  and  privateers  "  shall  stop  and  detain 
all  ships  laden  with  goods  the  produce  of  any  colony 
belonging  to  France,  or  carrying  provisions  or  other 
supplies  for  the  use  of  any  such  colony,  and  shall  bring, 
the  same,  with  their  cargoes,  to  legal  adjudication  in  our 
courts  of  admiralty/'  Hundreds  of  American  vessels 
with  valuable  cargoes  were  quickly  seized;  the  petty 
inland  governors  acted  as  admiralty  judges  and  seizure 
was  almost  equivalent  to  condemnation.  Great  Britain 
denied  to  her  subjects  the  right  of  expatriation  and 
British  naval  officers  did  not  hesitate  to  act  upon  their 
alleged  right  of  search  of  American,  merchantmen  for 
seamen  of  British  birth  and,  if  any  such  were  found,  to 
impress  them  into  the  king's  service.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  British  inspecting  officers  required  the  sailors 
found  on  American  vessels  to  say  "peas;"  if  Jack  said 
"paise"  it  was  likely  to  go  hard  with  him  whether  he 
was  a  naturalized  American  or  not.  Worse  than  even 
this,  American-born  seamen  were  sometimes  taken  from 
American  ships  and  impressed  into  the  British  service 
under  the  pretext  that  they  were  Englishmen.  When 
the  Bi^itish  captured  Saint  Pierre  on  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique, marines  "boarded  every  American  ship  at  the 
port.  Their  sails  were  unbent.  Their  colors  were  torn 
down.  The  seamen  were  dragged,  without  so  much  as 
a  change  of  clothes,  to  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war,  hastily 
examined,  and  sent  to  the  dingy  hold  of  a  prison-ship 
near  by.  There  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were 
shut  up  for  three  days." 

Before  the  news  of  the  November  order  and  consequent  jeflFcrson's 
seizures  reached  the  United  States,  Jefferson,  in  tardy  p^^"°" 
response  to  a  request  made  by  congress  in   1791,  sub-  Commerce 
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1793  mitted  a  report  upon  our  foreign  commerce.     The  report 

1794  advocated  free  trade  but  favored  retaliation  against 
nations  that  put  restrictions  upon  our  trade.  On  the 
third  of  January,  1794,  Madison  introduced  resolutions 
that  were  designed  to  put  the  recommendation  into  effect. 
Although  no  nation  was  named,  it  was  evident  that 
England  was  the  country  aimed  at.  In  the  long  debate 
that  followed,  one  of  the  strongest  speeches  in  opposition 
was  made  by  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  whose  arguments 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  had  no  special 
grounds  of  complaint  against  Great  Britain  as  distinct 
from  those  of  other  nations  trading  with  her,  that  our 
commerce  with  her  was  more  valuable  than  that  with 
any  other  nation,  and  that  retaliation  would  lead  to  war 
for  which  we  were  not  prepared. 

An  Embargo  The  news  of  British  seizure  of  American  vessels  in  the 
West  Indies  roused  the  country  almost  to  a  frenzy  and 
the  tumult  was  not  quieted  by  reports  of  Lord  Dor- 
chester's inflammatory  speech  to  the  Northwest  Indians. 
In  congress,  the  Federalist  friends  of  England  were  almost 
powerless.  Bills  were  passed  providing  for  the  fortifi- 
cation of  harbors,  the  purchase  of  munitions  of  war,  the 
enlisting  of  eight  hundred  more  artillerymen,  and  author- 
izing the  president  to  call  out  the  militia.  Steps  were 
also  taken  to  create  a  navy.     Four  frigates  of  forty-four 

March,  1794  guns  and  two  of  thirty-six  guns  were  authorized;  avow- 
edly they  were  for  use  against  the  Algerine  pirates.  In 
many  towns  the  men  began  to  drill  and  in  some  they 
assisted  without  pay  in  the  work  of  fortifying.  At  New 
York,  for  example,  the  Democratic  society,  the  Tammany 
society,  the  tallow-chandlers,  the  grocers,  the  coopers,  the 
bakers,  the  students  of  Columbia  college,  the  sawyers, 
the  sailmakers,  and  even  the  lawyers  and  schoolmasters, 
took  turns  at  the  patriotic  work.  On  the  twenty-sixth 
of  March,  Washington,  by  authority  of  congress,  pro- 
claimed a  thirty  days*  embargo  on  all  foreign  bound 
vessels  in  American  ports;  before  the  expiration  of  the 
prescribed  period,  congress  extended  it  for  thirty  days 
more.     A  proposal  to  suspend  all  commercial  relations 
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with  (Jreat  Britain  until  the  western  posts  were  given  up    i    7  9  4 
and  indemnity  was  made  for  recent  outrages  passed  the 
house  by  a  large  majority  and  was  defeated  in  the  senate 
only  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-president  Adams. 

While  public  feeling  was  running  high  and  war  seemed  John  jay  is 
almost  inevitable,  news  arrived  to  the  effect  that  the  wdti  Envoy 
British  government,  upon  protest  from  Pinckney,  had  to  England 
consented  so  to  modify  the  order  of  November  sixth  as  January  8 
to  make  it  apply  merely  to  vessels  "with  their  cargoes, 
that  are  laden  with  goods  the  produce  of  the  French 
West  India  Islands,  and  coming  directly  from  any  port 
of  the  said  islands  to  any  port  in  Europe,"  to  vessels 
laden  with  produce  from  the  islands  belonging  to  French 
citizens  to  whatever  port  the  vessels  might  be  bound,  to 
vessels  endeavoring  to  enter  any  blockaded  port  in  the 
islands,  and  to  vessels  laden  wholly  or  in  part  with  naval 
or  military  stores  and  bound  to  any  port  of  the  islands. 
The  concession  was  not  very  great,  but  Washington 
realized  that  the  country  was  in  no  condition  for  war 
and  resolved  not  to  draw  the  sword  until  all  peaceful 
means  had  failed.  A  joint  conference  of  leading  Fed- 
eralists had  decided  that  a  special  envoy  should  be  sent 
to  England  and  Washington  adopted  the  idea.  Hamil- 
ton was  proposed  for  the  mission,  but  he  was  known  to 
be  a  British  partisan  and  the  mention  of  his  name  aroused 
so  many  protests  that  he  asked  the  president  not  to 
consider  him  and  suggested  John  Jay,  the  chief-justice. 
Washington  accordingly  sent  to  the  senate  his  nomination  April  16 
of  "John  Jay  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the  United 
States  to  His  Britannic  Majesty."  After  three  days  of 
violent  debate,  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

On  the  following  day,  John  Adams  wrote:  "If  Jay  Ready  for  the 
should  succeed  it  will  recommend  him  to  the  choice  of  s**^"^" 
the  people  for  President  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  shall  hap- 
pen," but  Jay  himself  was  under  no  such  illusion.  Before 
the  appointment  was  made,  Jay  remarked  that  such  were 
the  prejudices  of  the  American  people  that  no  man  could 
form  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  however  advantageous 
it  might  be  to  the  country,  without  rendering  himself  so 
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1794  unpopular  as  to  blast  all  hope  of  political  preferment. 
When  it  was  suggested  that  he  was  the  person  to  whom 
the  office  was  likely  to  be  offered,  Jay  replied :  "  If  Wash- 
ington shall  think  fit  to  call  me  to  perform  this  service 
I  will  go  and  perform  it  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  fore- 
seeing as  I  do  the  consequences  to  my  personal  popularity. 
The  good  of  my  country  I  believe  demands  the  sacrifice, 
and  I  am  ready  to  make  it." 
AHotpitabie  Jay  reached  London  in  June.  He  was  introduced  to 
Reception  ^^  cabinet  ministers  at  a  dinner  given  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  was  received 
at  court  "where  he  was  said  to  have  kissed  the  queen's 
hand,  a  crime,  so  the  opposition  declared,  for  which  his 
lips  ought  to  be  blistered  to  the  bone,  a  difficult  and  by 
no  means  common  form  of  punishment."  The  negotia- 
tions were  conducted  with  Lord  Grenville  who  displayed 
a  conciliatory  spirit.  On  the  fifth  of  August,  Jay  wrote : 
"Our  prospects  become  more  and  more  promising  as  we 
advance  in  the  business.  ...  A  treaty  of  com- 
merce is  on  the  carpet.  The  king  observed  to 
me  the  other  day,  'Well,  Sir,  I  imagine  you  begin  to  see 
that  your  mission  will  probably  be  successful.'  " 
The  jiy  The  cnvoy  found,  however,  that  the  British  were  by 
Treaty  ^^  means  ready  to  accede  to  all  the  American  demands 
and,  in  the  end,  he  was  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  half 
a  loaf.  England  consented  to  surrender  the  Northwest 
posts  on  or  before  the  first  of  June,  1796;  doubtful 
boundaries,  British  debts,  and  claims  arising  from  the 
seizure  of  American  vessels  were  to  be  referred  to  joint 
commissions.  The  treaty  had  nothing  to  say  about 
payment  for  negroes  carried  away  by  British  troops,  the 
right  of  search,  or  the  impressment  of  American  seamen. 
The  United  States  promised  that  no  enemy  of  England 
should  be  allowed  to  fit  out  privateers  in  its  ports  and 
consented  that  Americans  who  accepted  commissions  to 
fight  against  England  should  be  treated  as  pirates.  In 
the  matter  of  commercial  concessions,  Jay  was  able  to 
obtain  but  little.  American  vessels  were  to  be  admitted 
to  British  ports  in  Europe  and  the  East  Indies  for  twelve 
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years,  but  they  must  not  engage  in  the  East  Indian  1794 
coasting  trade  or  in  the  trade  between  the  East  Indies  1795 
and  Europe.  As  to  the  coveted  trade  with  the  British 
West  Indies,  American  vessels  of  not  more  than  seventy 
tons  might  carry  thither  American  goods  and  bring  back 
West  India  products  on  the  hard  condition  that  "the 
United  States  will  prohibit  and  restrain  the  carrying  any 
molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  cotton,  in  American 
vessels,  either  from  His  Majesty's  Islands,  or  from  the 
United  States,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  except  the  United 
States,  reasonable  sea-stores  excepted."  This  article  was 
to  continue  in  force  during  the  existing  war  and  for  two 
years  thereafter. 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  official 
and  copies  were  sent  to  America  by  two  different  vessels.  ^**SJ!JL^ 
One  vessel  was  overhauled  by  the  French,  but  its  copy 
of  the  treaty  was  thoughtfully  deposited  in  the  bosom  of 
the  sea.     The  other  copy  was  borne  by  Captain  David 
Blaney  who  reported  that  "The  winds  blue  continually 
from  the  westward  from  the  time  the  ship  left  England 
until  we  came  on  the  course  of  America.      ...     I 
took  a  small  flask  of  rum  to  encourage  the  sailors  to  keep 
a  better  watch,  and  pay  attention  to  the  ship,  and  prom- 
ised them  all  small  rewards  if  the  ship  arrived  at  such  a 
time;  but  we  could  not  alter  the  contrary  winds. 
I  mentioned  to  you  .  the  French  cruiser  board- 

ing us,  and  making  mention  of  the  treaty  signed  by  you, 
he  serch'd  every  part  of  the  ship;  but  such  care  was 
taken  of  the  treaty  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  have  been 
discovered.  ...  I  landed  at  Norfolk  at  ten  at 
night,  hired  horses  and  made  all  the  despatch  I  could  to 
reach  Philadelphia.  ...  In  seven  days  from  the 
time  I  landed  in  Norfolk  I  delivered  the  despatches  to 
E.  Randolph,  Esq. ;  when  I  reached  Philadelphia  my  March  7, 
hand  as  well  as  feet  was  fros'd.  Unfortunately  '795 

the  Senate  had   rose    as  well    as    Congress    three    days 
before  I   reach'd   the   Capital."     In    the   interval,  word 
that  the  treaty  had  been  signed  was  borne  into  Boston.  January  29 
Although    the   terms   of  the  treaty  were  still  unknown. 
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1795  the  treaty  itself  was  bitterly  denounced  by  the  Gallican 
January  31      party.     About  this   time,  Hamilton   withdrew   from  the 
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cabinet  and  resumed  the  more  profitable  practice  of  the 
law  at  New  York  City. 

Washington  called  a  special  session  of  the  senate  and, 
on  the  eighth  of  June,  laid  the  treaty  before  that  body 
for  its  action.  In  the  senate  there  was  much  opposition 
to  the  ratification  of  the  agreement.  The  article  regard- 
ing the  West  India  trade  aroused  special  hostility;  thanks 
to  Eli  Whitney's  recent  invention,  cotton  had  become 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne  and  the  prohibition  against 
exporting  it  to  Europe  could  not  be  accepted.  As  to 
this  article,  Jay  undoubtedly  had  blundered.  At  last,  by 
exactly  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote,  the  senate  ratified 
the  remainder  of  the  treaty  and  advised  that  the  obnoxious 
twelfth  article  be  modified  and  that  further  negotiations 
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ing  the  treaty,  the  senate 
enjoined  secrecy  upon  its 
members  and  adjourned. 
But  then,  as  today,  news 
of  importance  would 
f^  "leak  out"  and,  on  the 
I  twenty-ninth,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  treaty  a]> 
peared  in  Bache's  Aurora, 
The  inaccuracies  in  this 
version  so  pained  Stevens 
Thomson  Mason,  a  Re- 
publican senator  from 
Virginia,  that,  in  disre- 
gard of  the  injunction  of 
secrecy,  he  sent  to  Bache 
a  true  copy  of  the  treaty 
with  a  note  telling  him 
to  use  it  as  he  thought 
proper.     Bache  at  once 
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published  the  treaty  in  pamphlet  form  and  from  Philadel- 
phia copies  were  quickly  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  publication  of         ■  •  ■  -  —  ■—  ■ 
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the  treaty  produced  a 
great  explosion  of  pub- 
lic indignation.  In 
Boston,  where  hos- 
tility to  "  British"  was 
intense,  a  town-meet- 
ing was  held  in  Fan- 
euil  Hall.  The  treaty 
was  unanimously  de- 
nounced and  a  remon- 
s  t  r  a  n  c  e  containing 
twenty  objections  was 
drawn  up.  There  had 
been  riots  at  New  York 
and,  when  Hamilton 
attempted  to  make  a 
speech  in  defense  of 
the  treaty,  he  was 
stopped  by  a  volley  of 
stones.  Denunciatory 
resolutions  were 
adopted  and  a  picture 
of  Jay  was  burned.  All  over  the  country.  Jay  effigies  and 
copies  of  the  treaty  were  burned  together,  while  such 
toasts  as,  "The  Republic  of  America:  May  she  never 
mistake  Jay-birds  for  Eagles,"  were  common.  At  Phila- 
delphia, a  crowd  of  carpenters  bore  through  the  streets  a 
rude  painting  representing  Jay  as  holding  a  balance  in 
which  American  liberty  and  independence  were  out- 
weighed by  British  gold  and  exclaiming:  "Come  up  to 
my  price  and  I  will  sell  you  my  country,"  In  Boston, 
the  following  inscription  was  chalked  in  large  white 
letters;  "Damn  John  Jay!  Damn  every  one  that  won't 
damn  John  Jay ! !  Damn  every  one  that  won't  put  lights 
in  his  windows  and  sit  up  all  night  damning  John  Jay ! ! !" 
The  tumult  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  England, 
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without  waiting  to  leam  what  reception  the  treaty  was 
accorded  in  America,  had  revived  her  obnoxious  order 
to  seize  provisions  found  in  a  neutral  ship  bound  for 
France,  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  definition  of 
contraband.  This  greatly  increased  the  complication  and 
Washington  decided  to  withhold  his  signature,  ordered 
Randolph,  the  secretary  of  state,  to  prepare  a  strong 
memorial  against  the  order,  and  then  left  the  capital  for 
Mount  Vernon  on  urgent  private  business. 

All  the  members  of  the  cabinet  favored  ratifying  the 
treaty  except  Randolph  who  desired  delay  in  the  hope 
that  the  public  agitation  would  have  its  effect  upon  the 
president's  mind.  Early  in  August,  Washington  was 
summoned  to  Philadelphia  by  word  that  there  was  a 
"special  reason"  for  his  presence  at  the  capital.  At 
Philadelphia,  he  was  shown  a  certain  dispatch  written  by 
the  French  minister,  Fauchet,  to  his  home  government. 
The  vessel  bearing  the  dispatch  had  been  captured 
and  the  document  had  been  transmitted  to  Hammond, 
the  British  minister  to  the  United  States.  Hammond 
gave  it  to  Oliver  Wolcott  Jr.,  who  had  succeeded 
Hamilton  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  Wolcott  in 
turn  showed  it  to  Timothy  Pickering  who,  in  January, 
had  succeeded  Knox  as  secretary  of  war.  The  dispatch 
showed  that  Randolph  had  been  engaged  in  an  intrigue 
with  Fauchet  to  further  French  interests  and  that  the 
intrigue  came  perilously  near  to  being  corrupt.  Without 
informing  Randolph  of  his  discovery,  Washington  called 
a  cabinet  meeting  at  which,  in  spite  of  Randolph's  oppo- 
sition, it  was  decided  that  the  president  should  sign  the 
treaty.  Five  days  later,  Randolph  was  summoned  before 
his  colleagues  and  was  shown  the  compromising  dispatch. 
He  promised  an  explanation,  but  changed  his  mind  and 
promptly  sent  in  his  resignation.  Later  disclosures 
showed  that  Randolph  had  not  b^en  guilty  of  corruption 
but  they  did  not  clear  him  of  the  charge  of  indiscreet 
behavior  and  a  betrayal  of  his  trust. 

Before  Jay's  treaty  could  be  put  into  execution,  an 
appropriation   was   necessary;    the   appropriation   could 
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not  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  house  as  well  as  i  7  9  6 
of  the  senate  and  the  house  contained  a  Republican 
majority.  On  the  seventh  of  March,  1796,  Edward 
Livingston  of  New  York  introduced  in  the  house  a  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  president  to  transmit  Jay's  instruc- 
tions "together  with  the  correspondence  and  other 
documents  relative  to  the  said  Treaty."  Despite  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Federalists,  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority.  Washington  considered  the  request  for  a 
week  and  then  refused  compliance  on  the  constitutional 
ground  that  the  house  is  not  a  part  of  the  treaty-making 
power. 

On  the  resolution  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect,  the  The  Fimi 
debate  continued  for  "' 

two  weeks.  "Not  a 
member,  able  to  ad- 
dress the  House  with- 
out stammering  and 
blushing,  failed  to  rise 
and  do  so."  The  out- 
come was  doubtful, 
but  Hamilton,  writing 
as  "  Camillus,"  and 
other  Federalists  had 
rallied  to  the  defense 
of  the  treaty  and  pub- 
lic sentiment  was  be- 
ginning to  change. 
Memorials  from 
Boston,  Salem,  Provi- 
dence, Hartford,  Bal- 
timore, and  other 
towns,  and  even  from 

Virginia,  came  to  con-  "^"^'"^  '^  >''  '^""y 

gress  asking  that  the  treaty  be  carried  into  effect  and 
die  petitions  shook  the  resolution  of  some  members  of 
the  Republican  majority.  The  final  blow  was  struck  by 
Fisher  Ames,  who,  though  an  invalid,  appeared  in  his 
seat  and  made  such  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the  treaty  as  April  is 
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796  had  never  before  been  heard  in  congress.  Among  the 
hsteners  was  John  Adams  who  sat  in  the  gallery  with 
I  Justice  Iredell  of  the  su- 
preme court.  "Our  feel- 
ings beat  in  unison,"wrote 
Adams  to  his  wife,  "'My 
God!  how  great  he  is,' 
says  Iredell, 
'Noble!'  said  I.  After 
some  timet  Iredell  broke 
out,  'Bless  my  stars!  I 
never  heard  anything  so 
great  since  I  was  born,' 
'Divine!*  said  I;  and  thus 
we  went  on  with  our 
interjections,  not  to  say 
tears,  to  the  end."  The 
resolution  was  reported 
from  the  committee  of  the 
whole  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  chairman  and,  on 
the  following  day,  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of 
fifty-one  to  forty-eight. 
aW  A'flTfjjittn  The  treaty  was  far  from 

satisfactory,  but  it  is  little  likely  that  a  better  one  could 
have  been  obtained  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  avoided 
a  war  for  which  the  coumry  was  unprepared.  As  it  was, 
the  United  States  secured  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops 
from  her  Northwest  and  an  adjustment  of  claims  for 
seizures  whereby  American  merchants  and  ship-owners 
ultimately  received  more  than  ten  million  dollars.  The 
commercial  concessions  secured  were  not  hberal,  but  they 
formed,  in  Jay's  words,  "an  entering  wedge,"  and  Great 
Britain  was  not  bound  to  make  any  concessions  at  all. 
The  British  government  did  not  renounce  its  claimed 
rights  of  impressment  and  of  search — even  the  war  of 
1812  failed  to  do  that.  When  that  rupture  with  the 
mother  country  came,  Lord  Sheffield  wrote;    "We  now 
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have  a  complete  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  that  most    1796 
impolitic  treaty  of  1794,  when  Lord  Grenville  was  so 
perfectly  duped  by  Jay."     At  the  end  of  a  century,  the 
Jay  convention  was  celebrated  at  New  York  City  as  "the  D«™bcri9, 
initial  step  in  the  creation  and  building  up  of  the  com-  '*'^ 
merce  of  the  young  republic." 

Considering  the  weakness  of  the  United  States,  the  whH  tht 
treaty  was  a  statesmanlike  measure,  but  it  was  unpopular  TrfityCon 
and  Jay's  forebodings  as  to  his  fate  were  fulfilled.  His 
popularity  never  recovered  from  the  blow  then  dealt  to 
it,  but  his  own  state  remained  loyal  to  him.  Five  days 
before  his  return  from  England,  he  was  elected  governor 
of  New  York  and,  in  1798,  he  was  elected  for  a  second 
term.  In  1801,  he  declined  a  reappointment  to  the 
chief-justiceship  of  the  supreme  court,  tendered  by  Presi- 
dent Adams.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Bedford, 
his  estate  in  Westchester  County.  He  died  in  May,  1829, 
and  of  him  Daniel  Webster  said:  "When  the  spotless 
ermine  of  the  judicial  robe  fell  on  John  Jay,  it  touched 
nothing  less  spotless  I 
than  itself." 

While  our  relations 
with    Great    Britain  | 
were   thus   improving, 
those  with  France  were  | 
becoming  correspond- 
ingly strained.    When 
the  American  govern- 
ment asked  for  Genet's 
recall,    France    acqui- 
esced   and    asked    for  I 
the   recall  of  Gouver-  I 
neur  Morris  who  had  I 
rendered  himself  per-  I 
sona  not!  grata  by  his  I 
poorly  concealed  dis-  ' 
approval  of  the  French 
revolution.     Washing- 
ton would  have  hked 
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I   7  9  4  to  transfer  Pinckney  to  Paris,  but  Jay  declined  to  take 
Pinckney's  place  in   England  and  James  Monroe  was 
Utj  finally  selected.     Monroe's  instructions,  written  by  Ran- 

dolph, then  secretary  of  state,  provided  that  he  was  to 
"let  it  be  seen  that,  in  case  of  war  with  any  nation  on 
efarth,  we  shall  consider  France  as  our  first  and  natural 
ally.  You  may  dwell  upon  the  sense  which  we  entertain 
of  past  services."  As  to  Jay's  negotiations,  he  was  told 
that  he  might  "declare  the  motives  of  that  mission  to  be, 
to  obtain  immediate  compensation  for  our  plundered 
property,  and  restitution  of^the  posts,"  and  that  Jay  was 
I  to  do  nothing  "  to  weaken 
I  the  engagements  between 
this  country  and  France." 
'  Monroe  was  a  Republi- 
can, with  a  Republican's 
sympathy  for  France  and 
a  Republican's  belief  that 
the  terms  of  our  trea^ 
with  France  were  binding 
on  us.  He  naturally  inter- 
:  preted  h  i  s  instructions 
liberally. 

Monroe  arrived  at 
Paris  on  the  second  of 
August,  soon  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre.  At 
that  time,  no  other  nation 
had  a  represenudve  in 
France  and  the  commit- 
tee of  public  safety  hesi- 

JjUKS  Monroe  tBtcd  tO  rCCeivC  him.      "  I 

waited,"  says  Monroe,  "eight  or  ten  days  without  pro- 
gressing an  iota."  On  the  fourteenth  of  August,  however, 
a  decree  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  he  should  "be 
introduced  into  the  bosom  of  the  Convention  to-morrow 
at  two  P.  M."  At  the  appointed  time,  Monroe  appeared, 
delivered  a  very  flattering  speech,  presented  his  creden- 
tials, and  "laid  before  the  Convention  the  declarations  of 
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the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  as  conveyed  to  i  794 
me  by  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  1796 
an  assurance  that  I  was  authorised  to  declare,  that  the 
President  was  actuated  by  similar  sentiments."  In  his 
reply,  Merlin  de  Douai,  the  president  of  the  national 
convention,  said :  "  You  see  here  the  effusion  of  soul  that 
accompanies  this  touching  and  simple  ceremony.  I  am 
impatient  to  give  you  the  fraternal  embrace,  which  I  am 
ordered  to  give  in  the  name  of  the  French  people.  Come 
and  receive  it  in  the  name  of  the  American  people,  and 
let  this  spectacle  complete  the  annihilation  of  an  impious 
coalition  of  tyrants."  As  chronicled  by  Le  Moniteury 
"The  Minister  was  conducted  to  the  President  who  gave 
the  kiss  and  the  embrace  [I'accolaJe]  in  the  midst  of 
universal  acclamations  of  joy,  delight  and  admiration." 
Subsequently,  the  convention  ordered  that  the  flags  of 
the  United  States  and  of  France  should  be  displayed 
together  in  the  convention  hall  as  a  "  sign  of  the  Union 
and  eternal  fraternity  of  the  two  people."  Acting  for 
Monroe,  his  nephew.  Captain  Barney,  presented  a  flag 
to  the  convention  and  received  the  compliment  of  an 
accolade  and  the  offer  of  a  commission  in  the  French 
navy. 

While  these  acts  made  Monroe  very  popular  in  France  Randoiph*i 
and  revived  the  old  feeling  of  friendship  for  America,  ^i****** 
they  aroused  protests  in  England  and  anger  at  home. 
The  Federalists  raged  and  Randolph,  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  president  and  cabinet,  found  it  necessary 
to  write  to  Monroe  deprecating  the  "extreme  glow"  of 
some  parts  of  his  address.  The  reproof  was  made  "with 
the  frankness  of  friendship"  and  neutralized  by  a  private 
letter  written  three  days  later. 

Remote  from  home,  from  which  he  seldom  heard,  washingt 
owing  partly  to  the  neglect  of  the  state  department  and  J"^g™«°^ 
partly  to  the  activity  of  English  cruisers,  and  ill  informed 
as  to  Jay's  negotiations  on  the  other  side  of  the  English 
Channel,  Monroe  was  practically  left  to  his  own  devices. 
In  seeking  the  repeal  of  certain  French  decrees  that 
were  injurious  to  American  commerce  and  reparation  for 
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1795  vessels  seized  by  French  cruisers,  he  failed  to  speak  as 

1796  vigorously  as  his  government  thought  desirable.  Wash- 
ington later  wrote:  "The  truth  is,  Mr.  Monroe  was 
cajoled,  flattered,  and  made  to  believe  strange  things. 
In  return  he  did,  or  was  disposed  to  do  whatever  was 
pleasing  to  that  nation  —  reluctantly  urging  the  rights  of 
his  own.'*  This  was  probably  too  severe,  but,  in  truth, 
Monroe  was  not  the  man  to  do  the  work  the  administra- 
tion wanted  done.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that 
had  a  pro-British  Federalist  been  in  his  place,  we  should 
have  become  involved  in  a  disastrous  war  with  France. 

An  Angry  Ally  It  was  not  long  before  Paris  received  rumors  of 
Jay's  negotiations  at  London.  In  his  replies  to  French 
inquiries,  Monroe  confidently  followed  his  instructions  and 
answered  that  Jay  was  without  power  to  make  a  com- 
mercial treaty  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for  French 
jealousy.  About  the  middle  of  August,  1795,  American 
journals  that  contained  the  exact  terms  of  the  treaty 
arrived  in  France  and  made  Monroe  stand  aghast.  The 
French  were  greatly  exasperated  by  what  they  considered 
the  treacherous  conduct  of  their  old  ally,  for,  though  the 
treaty  stipulated  that  nothing  within  it  should  "be  con- 
strued or  operate  contrary  to  former  and  existing  treaties 
with  sovereigns  or  States,"  there  was  no  question  that 
some  of  its  articles  did  contravene  at  least  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty  of  1778.  Efforts  were  made  to  soothe  the 
French  minister  to  the  United  States  and  Monroe  was 
instructed  to  follow  a  similar  course  in  France.  But, 
wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  treaty,  Monroe  failed 
to  carry  out  his  instructions.  When  Randolph  retired 
from  the  cabinet  after  the  Fauchet  incident,  Pickering, 
his  Federalist  successor,  wrote  to  Monroe  severely  cen- 
suring his  conduct  and  explicitly  stating  the  justification 
that  should  be  advanced  to  France.  Monroe  kept  these 
instructions  to  himself  for  more  than  two  months,  but 
finding  that  the  directory  (which  was  now  at  the  head  of 
French  affairs)  was  about  to  send  a  special  envoy  to  the 
February,  United  Statcs  to  force  a  crisis,  he  set  about  his  task  and, 
'79^  by  urging  the  consequences  of  a  breach  between  the  two 
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countries  and  probably  pointing  out  the  disastrous  effect   1796 
that  such  a  step  would  have  on  the  French  party  in  the 
United  States,  managed  to  get  the  plan  abandoned. 

While  Monroe  thus  failed  to  obey  his  instructions  he  Monroe 
did  not  fail  to  keep  the  French  government  informed  as  ^"^*"^^ 
to  the  fight  against  the  treaty  that  was  going  on  at  home 
and,  for  some  months,  the  directory  refrained  from 
"ungentle  remonstrance/*  But,  when  news  came  of  the 
final  failure  of  the  opposition,  it  assumed  a  more  aggres- 
sive attitude.  Pierre  Auguste  Adet  had  been  sent,  in 
1795,  as  the  French  minister  to  the  United  States;  his 
functions  as  a  minister  were  now  suspended,  but  he  was 
kept  in  America  to  watch  the  political  situation.  On  the 
second  of  July,  1796,  a  decree  was  issued  declaring  that 
the  French  Republic  "will  treat  neutral  vessels,  either  as 
to  confiscation  or  as  to  searches  and  capture,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  suffer  the  English  to  treat  them" — 
a  practical  repudiation  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty 
of  1778.  French  cruisers  had  already  seized  American 
vessels  and  the  pernicious  activity  was  now  greatly 
increased.  The  cap- 
ture in  Delaware 
Bay  of  an  English- 
owned  vessel  that 
had  been  fictitiously 
registered  in  the 
name  of  her  Ameri-  Autograph  of  Adct 

can  builder  convinced  Washington  that  a  more  energetic 
negotiator  and  one  more  in  sympathy  with  the  adminis- 
tration was  needed  at  Paris.     Monroe  was  recalled  and 
Charles  Cotesw^orth   Pinckney  was  sent  out  to  succeed  August  22 
him. 

By  December,  Pinckney  was  at  Paris.     But  the  mem-  Pinckney 
bers  of  the  directory  ("  Monsieur  Five  Heads"  Fisher  Ames  ^^i«^'^^ 
called  them)  were  very  angry  at  what  they  considered 
American  perfidy;   they  refused  to  receive  Monroe's  suc- 
cessor and  announced  that  no  minister  from  the  United  December  n 
States   would    be    recognized    until    the   grievances    that 
France  complained  of  had  been  redressed.     Monroe  was 
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1796  given  the  dubious  honor  of  a  farewell  reception,  but 
Pinckney  was  reminded  that  the  law  forbade  any  foreigner 
to  stay  more  than  thirty  days  in  France  without  permis- 
sion. As  he  refused  to  ask  for  such  permission,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  country.  He  went  from  Paris  to 
Amsterdam  and  soon  returned  to  America. 
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IT  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  country  will  suddenly  Humia 
come  out  of  chaos  and  pass  under  a  strong  govern-  Nimre 
ment  without  some  kind  of  a  protest  from  some  of 
its  people.  General  acquiescence  is  particularly  unlikely 
where  the  country  is  large,  the  population  cosmopolitan, 
and  the  industries  diversified.  Laws  that  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  most  of  the  sections  may  seem  oppressive  to 
some  other  section.  One  must  always  reckon  with  an 
innate  quality  of  human  nature  that  dislikes  to  submit 
to  authority — a  tendency  likely  to  be  the  more  pronounced 
when  for  a  long  period  the  bonds  of  obedience  have  been 
loosened  or  non-existent.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
new  federal  government  had  not  long  been  in  operation 
before  there  was  an  opposition  party  criticising  and 
opposing  many  of  the  measures  and  policies  of  the  admin- 
istration.  Although  this  party  indulged  in  denunciation 
that  was  often  severe  and  sometimes  inflammatory,  it 
never  went  beyond  peaceful  methods;  however  much 
they  might  dislike  the  Federalist  program,  Jefferson  and 
Madison  were  not  men  to  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  rebellion.  But  there  were  others  who  were 
less  peacefully  inclined  and,  only  five  years  after  his  first 
inauguration,  Washington  found  it  necessary  to  uphold 
the  authority  of  the  government  by  miUtary  force.  The 
excise  tax  upon  the  domestic  manufacture  of  spirituous 
liquors,  enacted  by  congress  in  accordance  with  the  Miy  3, 1791 
recommendations  of  Hamilton's  second  report  on  public 
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by  most  of  the  sections 

great  opposition  to  it  in 

of  I  le  South   and  in  western 


credit,  had  been  ; 
of  the  country,  but^ 
the   mountainous 
Pel 

Thfr^^^tern  Pennsylvania  of  that  day  was  divided  into 

ies,    Fayette,    Westmoreland,   Allegheny,   and 
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peaches  into  brandy.  His  horse  "could  carry  two  kegs  i  7  9  i 
of  eight  gallons  each,  worth  about  fifty  cents  per  gallon  1794 
on  this,  and  one  dollar  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
while  he  returned  with  a  little  iron  and  salt,  worth  at 
Pittsburg,  the  former  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound, 
the  latter  five  dollars  per  bushel,"  The  still  was  therefore 
the  necessary  appendage  of  almost  every  farm,  A  large 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  were  Scotch-Irish, 
a  religious  and  warlike  race,  with  many  admirable  quali- 
ties but  quick  to  anger  and  ready  to  resist  oppression, 
rather  rough  and  somewhat  lawless,  and  with  an  mherited 
hatred  of  excise  laws  and  excise  officers. 

While  the  federal  excise  bill  was  pending  and  after  it  Prot«ti 
was  passed,  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  adopted  resolu- 
tions opposing  it.  Sim-  l 
ilar  action  was  taken  I 
by  the  legislatures  of  I 
Virginia,    Maryland,  I 
the   Carolinas,   a  n  d  [ 
Georgia.       On    t  h  e  | 
twenty-seventh  of  July, 
1791,  a   mass-meeting  I 
to  protest  against  the  [ 
law  was  held  at  Red  I 
Stone  Old    Fortl 
(Brownsville)  on  t  h  e  | 
Monongahela.    A  cer-  I 
tain  Colonel  Cook  was  | 
chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  Albert  Galla- 
tin,   a    Genevan    who  I 
had  come  to  America  | 
in    1780    and 
was  a  member  ^ — 
of    the    state 
legislature, 

was  its  secretary.  An  agreement  was  reached  that  each 
county  should  be  recommended  to  hold  meetings  at  its 
seat  of  justice  and  to  select  three  delegates  to  meet  at 
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791  Pittsburg  with  delegates  from  the  other  counties  on  the 

792  first  Tuesday  of  September  and  there  to  express  the  sense 
of  their  constituents  respecting  the  excise  law.  On  the 
twenty-third  of  August,  the  Washington  County  meeting 
adopted  violent  resolutions,  while  those  later  adopted  at 
the  general  meeting  at  Pittsburg  have  been  described  as 
reading  **  more  like  a  declaration  of  grievances  as  a  basis 
for  revolution  than  a  petition  for  special  redress." 

When  the  federal  officials  attempted  to  collect  the 
whiskey  tax,  they  were  mobbed  in  three  of  the  four 
counties.  Unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities  and  doubt- 
less influenced  by  the  action  of  the  legislatures,  congress 
referred  the  law  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  with 
instructions  to  report  concerning  the  difliculties  experi- 
enced in  enforcing  it  and  whether  any  of  the  desired 
changes  could  be  made.  Although  indignant  at  the 
action  of  the  people  in  setting  the  federal  laws  at  defiance, 
Hamilton  complied  with  the  congressional  order  and,  two 
months  later,  the  law  was  amended.  This  new  act, 
which  was  to  take  efi^ect  at  the  end  of  the  following  June, 
lowered  the  rate  and  made  other  changes  intended  to 
benefit  the  distillers. 

These  modifications  of  the  law  failed  to  allay  the 
discontent.  Many  of  the  western  distillers  were  opposed 
to  paying  any  tax,  while  all  of  them  felt  that  it  was  unjust 
to  force  them  to  pay  as  high  a  rate  as  was  imposed  east 
of  the  mountains  where  the  product  was  worth  twice  as 
much.  The  scarcity  of  money  in  the  West  and  the  lack 
of  any  provision  in  the  law  whereby  the  tax  could  be 
paid  in  kind  increased  the  burden  that  the  tax  imposed. 
On  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1792,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  Pittsburg.  Gallatin,  who  was  moderate  in  his  views, 
was  chosen  secretary.  Among  the  other  leaders  were 
James  Marshall,  John  Smilie  who  was  a  representative 
m  congress,  and  James  Bradford,  a  loose  demagogue 
whom  Gallatin  later  characterized  as  a  "  tenth-rate  lawyer 
and  an  empty  drum."  A  committee,  of  which  Gal- 
latin was  a  member,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  remon- 
strance to  congress ;  a  committee  of  correspondence  was 
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appointed;  and  the  violent  resolutions,  passed  the  year  1792 
before  at  the  Washington  County  meeting  were  adopted. 
These  resolutions  were  to  the  effect  that  in  case  any 
among  them  should  accept  the  office  of  collector,  "we 
will  consider  such  persons  as  unworthy  of  our  friendship ; 
have  no  intercourse  or  dealings  with  them;  withdraw 
from  them  every  assistance,  and  withhold  all  the  com- 
forts of  life  which  depend  upon  those  duties  that  as  men 
and  fellow-citizens  we  owe  to  each  other;  and  upon  all 
occasions  treat  them  with  that  contempt  they  deserve; 
and  that  it  be,  and  is  hereby,  most  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  people  at  large,  to  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct 
towards  them."  The  spirit  of  remonstrance  and  coercion 
herein  manifested  is  worthy  of  the  patriots  of  the  opening 
years  of  the  struggle  for  American  independence.  The 
petition  to  congress,  which  was  written  by  Gallatin,  was 
more  moderate  in  tone.  It  pointed  to  the  injustice  of 
collecting  the  same  duty  on  die  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tains as  upon  the  east;  represented  that  "a  duty  laid  on 
the  common  drink  of  a  nation,  instead  of  taxing  the 
citizens  in  proportion  to  their  property,  falls  as  heavy  on 
the  poorest  class  as  on  the  rich;"  and  emphasized  the 
fact  that  their  distance  from  a  market  forced  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  western  counties  to  convert  their  bulky  grain 
into  whiskey. 

This  roused  Hamilton  to  indignation  and  he  appealed  a  Presidential 
to  the  president  to  punish  the  offenders.     From  Mount  p>^*°>*^><» 
Vernon,  Washington  wrote  to  Hamilton  that  if  the  dis-  September  7 
orders  continued  he  should  "exert  all  the  legal  powers 
with  which  the  executive  is  invested  to  check  so  daring 
and  unwarrantable  a  spirit.     It  is  my  duty  to  see  the 
laws  executed.     To  permit  them  to  be  trampled   upon 
with  impunity  would  be  repugnant  to  it;    nor  can  the 
government   longer   remain   a   passive   spectator  of  the 
contempt  with  which   they   are   treated.      Forbearance, 
under  a  hope  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  survey  would 
recover  from  the  delirium  and  folly  into  which  they  were 
plunged,  seems  to  have  had  no  other  effect  than  to  increase 
the  disorder."     A  proclamation,  drafted  by  Hamilton  and 
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I    7  9   I  warning  the  people  not  to  resist  the  law,  exhorting  them 
I    7  9  4  to  desist  from  unlawful  combinations,  and  charging  all 
courts,  magistrates,  and  officers  to  enforce  the  law,  was 
soon  issued. 

The  proclamation  had  a  good  effect.  In  the  South 
the  opposition  to  the  excise  gradually  disappeared,  and 
even  in  western  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  marked  dimi- 
nution in  the  rioting.  Some  of  the  larger  distillers  came 
to  regard  the  law  with  favor,  for  it  tended  to  give  them  a 
monopoly  of  the  business  by  forcing  the  smaller  producers 
to  bring  their  grain  to  them.  Thoughtful  and  influential 
persons  discouraged  resistance  to  the  law,  for  they  saw 
that  it  tended  to  increase  other  forms  of  lawlessness  and 
to  encourage  visionaries  to  inveigh  against  courts  of 
justice  and  all  governmental  restraint.  For  almost  two 
years  no  public  meetings  were  held. 

In  this  period,  there  were  five  or  six  riots  or  assaults; 
Blood-letting  ^^^  collector  for  Washington  and  Allegheny  counties  had 
his  hair  cut  off  and  was  tarred  and  feathered,  other 
officers  were  similarly  treated,  two  distillers  who  had 
consented  to  abide  by  the  law  were  attacked,  and  one 
had  his  still  destroyed.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction 
because  those  arrested  were  haled  all  the  way  to  Phila- 
delphia for  trial,  a  grievance  similar  to  the  attempted 
transportation  of  revolutionary  agitators  "  beyond  seas  for 
trial."  In  June,  1794,  congress  passed  an  act  to  remedy 
the  grievance  by  giving  to  the  states  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion in  such  cases.  As  the  new  statute  was  not  retro- 
active. Marshal  Lenox  had  to  serve  certain  writs  issued 
on  the  thirty-first  of  May  and  returnable  at  Philadelphia. 
Unfortunately,  the  writs  were  served  in  "the  midst  of 
harvest,  which  usually  brought  a  number  of  persons 
together  in  every  neighborhood.  The  time  was  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  Saturnalia,  when  liquor  was  freely  drunk  by 
those  who  assembled  to  assist  each  other  in  taking  off 
the  grain  with  the  sickle,  no  speedier  method  being  then 
in  use."  The  marshal  succeeded  in  serving  thirty-nine 
of  his  forty  writs  without  opposition.  After  serving  the 
fortieth,  he  and  General  Nevill,  the  inspector  of  excise. 
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were  followed  by  a  party  of  armed  men,  one  of  whom 
fired  a  gun.  The  next  day,  Nevill's  house  was  attacked, 
but  the  assailantsweredrlvenofF  with  a  loss  of  six  wounded. 


Blood  had  been  shed 
were  sent  from  Pitts- 
burg to  guard  Nevill's 
house,  but  it  w  a  s 
again  attacked  and, 
after  more  bloodshed, 
was  destroyed.  The 
next  day,  two  of  the 
insurgents  came  into 
Pittsburg  and  de- 
manded that  the  mar- 
shal should  surrender 
the  processes  in  his 
possession  and  that 
the  inspector  should 
resign.  They  refused 
to  do  this  and  fled 
down  the  Ohio  t  o 
Marietta.whence  they 
traveled  by  a  circui- 
tous route  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  spirit  of  resist- 
ance spread  rapidly. 
In  Fayette  County, 
the  collector's  com- 
mission was  taken 
from  him  and  the 
sheriff  refused  to  per- 
form his  duties.  At  a 
meeting  a  t  Union- 
town,  the  county  seat, 
Smilie  and  Gallatin 
being  present,  it  was 
decided  to  submit  to 
the  law,  but,  in  Wash- 


nd  an  uprising  followed.      Soldie 
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1794  ington  County,  a  meeting  followed  the  lead  of  Bradford 
and  others  of  the  more  violent  class  and  issued  an  invita- 
tion to  the  townships  of  the  western  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  the  neighboring  counties  of  Virginia  to  send 
representatives  to  a  meeting  at  Parkinson's  Ferry  on  the 
Monongahela.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  day  set  for  the 
meeting,  Bradford  caused  the  eastbound  mail  to  be  robbed 
to  find  out  who  were  sending  reports  of  the  high-handed 
doings.  A  circular,  signed  by  Bradford,  Marshall,  and 
others,  was  also  issued  calling  upon  the  militia  and  volun- 
teers to  assemble  at  Braddock's  Field  on  the  first  of 
August.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  gathering  was  an 
attack  on  Pittsburg  and  the  capture  of  the  military  stores 
there. 

On  the  appointed  day,  armed  men  assembled  in  great 
numbers  at  the  historic  rendezvous.  Conspicuous  on  the 
field  was  Bradford  who  had  assumed  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  Mounted  on  a  superb  horse  in  splendid  trap- 
pings and  dressed  in  full  martial  uniform  with  plumes 
floating  in  the  air,  he  rode  here  and  there  with  drawn 
sword,  giving  orders,  and  haranguing  the  multitude.  The 
temper  of  the  crowd  was  violent  and  the  more  moderate 
leaders  were  at  times  in  danger.  One  of  the  chief  subjects 
of  conversation  was  the  taking  of  the  fort  at  Pittsburg,  a 
design  that  was  abandoned.  It  was  decided,  however,  to 
march  through  the  town  and,  on  the  following  day,  this 
was  done.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  greatly 
alarmed,  but  the  insurgents  did  no  damage  beyond  burning 
a  building  belonging  to  Major  Kirkpatrick  of  the  garrison. 
The  "Whiskey  Boys"  were  treated  to  refreshments  and 
Judge  Brackenridge  records  that  he  contributed  four 
barrels  of  his  best  old  rye  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

This  ebullition  did  not  end  the  insurrection.  Wells, 
the  collector  for  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties,  was 
forced  to  resign  his  commission  and  his  house  was  burned, 
while  Webster,  the  collector  for  Bedford  County,  was 
compelled  to  tear  up  his  papers  and  to  trample  them 
under  foot.  Liberty  poles  bearing  such  mottoes  as  "An 
equal  tax  and  no  excise,"  and  "  United  we  stand,  divided 
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we  fall,"  with  the  old  emblematic  device  of  a  divided    1794 

snake,  were  everywhere  raised,  and  notices  signed  "Tom 

the  Tinker**  and  threatening  individuals  or  admonishing 

them  not  to  obey  the  excise  law,  were  posted  on  trees 

and  other  conspicuous  places.     Brackenridge  later  wrote : 

"I  had  seen  the  spirit  which  prevailed  at  the  Stamp  Act, 

and   at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  from  the 

government  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  was  by  no  means 

so  general  and  so  vigorous  amongst  the  common  people 

as  the  spirit  which  now  existed  in  the  country.'* 

News  of  the  insurrection  soon  reached  Philadelphia.  ACaiifor 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  suppress  the  uprising,  "^'^^p' 
but  Mifflin  was  timid  and  declared  his  opinion  to  be  that 
"the  militia  which  can  be  drawn  forth  will  be  unequal  to 
the  task.''  In  the  president's  cabinet  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Randolph 
favored  exhausting  every  means  of  pacification  before 
resorting  to  force.  On  the  other  hand,  Hamilton  was 
anxious  to  use  the  full  power  of  the  federal  government 
to  enforce  respect  for  its  authority.  He  saw  that  if  one 
section  of  the  country  was  to  be  allowed  to  set  at  defiance 
a  law  enacted  by  the  majority  of  representatives  from  the 
whole  there  would  soon  be  an  end  to  all  government. 
He,  therefore,  advised  Washington  "that  a  competent  Augu«t  1 
force  of  militia  should  be  called  forth ;  and  employed  to 
suppress  the  insurrection,  and  support  the  civil  authority, 
the  very  existence  of  the  Government  demands 
this  course."  On  the  seventh  of  August,  the  president 
issued  a  proclamation  commanding  the  insurgents  to 
disperse  and  warning  all  persons  "  against  aiding,  abetting, 
or  comforting  the  perpetrators  of  the  aforesaid  treason- 
able acts."  He  also  made  a  requisition  upon  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  for  twelve  thou- 
sand militia  (a  number  afterwards  increased  to  fifteen 
thousand)  to  be  ready  for  service  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. In  the  hope  of  bringing  the  rebels  to  submit 
before  the  troops  arrived,  he  sent  three  commissioners 
to  the  disaffected  region.  With  them  Mifflin  sent  two 
others  to  represent  the  state. 
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1794  On  the  fourteenth  of  August,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  delegates,  including  Bradford,  Marshall,  Brackenridge, 
and  Gallatin,  assembled  in  a  grove  at  Parkinson's  Ferry 
in  response  to  the  Washington  County  call  of  the  month 
before.  In  full  view  of  the  delegates  stood  a  liberty  pole 
bearing  the  motto,  '*  Liberty  and  no  excise  and  no  asylum 
for  cowards."  Besides  the  delegates,  there  were  many 
who  had  gathered  to  watch  the  proceedings.  Gallatin 
was  chosen  secretary.  A  resolution  declaring  against  the 
taking  of  citizens  "from  their  respective  abodes  or  vicinage 
to  be  tried  for  real  or  supposed  offense "  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  A  second  resolution  favoring  the  creation  of 
a  committee  of  public  safety  "whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
call  forth  the  resources  of  the  western  country  to  repel 
any  invasion  that  may  be  made  against  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  or  the  body  of  the  people"  was  supported  by 
Bradford  and  opposed  by  Gallatin.  Its  adoption  would 
have  been  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  and  it  was 
withdrawn.  Ultimately,  a  committee  of  twelve,  includ- 
ing Gallatin,  Brackenridge,  Bradford,  and  Marshall,  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  peace  commissioners  who 
had  arrived  while  the  meeting  was  in  session.  Another 
committee  of  sixty  was  chosen  with  power  to  summon 
the  people  to  another  meeting  should  it  be  thought 
necessary. 

The  committee  of  twelve  and  the  peace  commissioners 
had  their  first  conference  at  Pittsburg  on  the  twentieth  of 
August,  the  day  on  which  Wayne  defeated  the  western 
Indians  in  the  famous  battle,  of  Fallen  Timber.  After 
considerable  discussion  and  correspondence,  the  com- 
missioners laid  down  terms  of  submission  that  would 
"be  deemed  full  and  satisfactory."  These  included  a 
declaration  to  be  made  by  the  general  committee,  on  or 
before  the  first  of  September,  of  their  determination  to 
submit  to  the  laws,  and  a  like  declaration  to  be  made 
by  the  people  on  or  before  the  fourteenth  of  the  same 
month.  In  case  there  was  a  general  and  sincere  acquies- 
cence in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  there  were  to  be  no 
prosecutions  for  treason  or  other  indictable  offenses  and 
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1794  '^  certain  beneficial  arrangements  for  adjusting  delin- 
quencies and  prosecutions  for  penalties,  now  depending" 
were  to  be  made.  All  of  the  twelve  except  Bradford 
favored  submission  and  a  report  to  that  effect  was  made 
to  the  committee  of  sixty  which  held  a  new  meeting  at 
Augustus  Brownsville.  Bradford,  who  had  gone  too  far  to  hope 
for  pardon,  vehemently  opposed  submission;  with  the 
moral  support  of  the  presence  of  a  band  of  riflemen,  he 
even  used  the  word  "independence"  in  his  harangue. 
Gallatin,  Brackenridge,  and  others  spoke  in  favor  of 
submission.  A  secret  ballot  was  held  and,  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-four  to  twenty-three,  the  peace  party  triumphed. 
A  new  conference  committee  was  then  chosen  and  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  commissioners  in  the  hope  of 
improving  the  imposed  conditions  and  securing  further 
time.  In  the  end  they  accepted  terms  less  favorable  than 
those  previously  proposed. 
u^  Hone  By  this  new  agreement  each  citizen  was  to  be  required 
^jj^J^j  publicly  to  announce  his  determination  to  submit  to  the 
national  government.  Steps  were  taken  to  obtain  such 
an  expression  of  opinion,  but  the  settlement  was  so  unpop- 
ular and  the  test  required  was  so  offensive  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  formally  submitted  was  small;  there 
were  abundant  signs  that  a  rebellious  spirit  was  still 
September  24  abroad.  Consequently,  the  commission  returned  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  made  an  unfavorable  report.  On  the 
following  day,  Washington  issued  a  proclamation  of 
warning  and  ordered  the  militia  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rection. The  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  troops, 
commanded  by  Governor  Mifflin  and  Governor  Howell, 
went  by  way  of  Carlisle  and  Bedford.  The  Marylanders 
and  Virginians,  under  General  Samuel  Smith  and  General 
Daniel  Morgan  (the  hero  of  the  Cowpens),  advanced  by 

way  of  Cum- 
berland and  the 
old  Braddock 
Road.  The 
chief  command 
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Governor  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia.     Washington  accom-   1794 
panied  the  army  as  far  as  Bedford  and  thence  returned  in 
order  to  he  at  the   capital  when   congress   assembled. 
Hamihon  accompanied  the  troops  to  Pittsburg. 

At  CarHsle,  two  commissioners  from  the  insurgents  met  Ttw  End  of 
the  army  and  endeavored  to  explain  why  the  submission  ^' 
had  not  heen  more  generally  signed.  They  also  stated 
that  all  opposition  or  appearance  of  opposition  had  ceased. 
But  Washington  refused  to  countermand  the  march  and 
the  troops  continued  on  their  way  over  the  mountains. 
On  the  eighth  of  Novem-  ■ 
her,  the  two  wings  of  the 
federal  army  formed  a 
junction  at  Parkinson's 
Ferry — but  they  found  no 
enemy  to  fight.  The  sub- 
missions had  been  almost 
universally  signed  and,  at 
a  meeting  held  at  Parkin- 
son's Ferry,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  civil  authority  was 
competent  to  punish 
breaches  of  the  law,  that 
persons  charged  with  of- 
fenses would  be  surren- 
dered, and  that  the  people 
were  ready  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  excise  law. 
Bradford  fled  down  the 
Ohio  to  Spanish  territory 
and  many  followed  his 
example.  It  was  estimated 

that  "between  one  and  two  thousand  men  with  rifles  in 
their  hands,  had  withdrawn  and  remained  until  the  army 
left  the  country."  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, many  had  left  western  Pennsylvania  to  avoid  the 
promised  punishment.  Many  of  the  Kentucky  contingent 
that  joined  Wayne's  army  at  Cincinnati  and  many  more 
who  had  been  recruited  for  that  army  in  Pennsylvania 
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1794  were  of  these  "prosecuted  and  persecuted"  Scotch-Irish, 
of  which  blood  Wayne  himself  was.  An  Ohio  historian 
says  that  "many  of  Wayne's  smartest  scouts  at  Fallen 
Timbers  were  of  these  people."  Of  the  insurgents  who 
did   not   leave   their   homes,   about   two   hundred   were 

Norember  13  arrested  and  some  of  them  were  taken  to  Philadelphia 
for  trial.  Morgan  remained  with  twenty-five  hundred 
troops  to  insure  continued  quiet  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
returned  home.  There  was  no  further  rioting  and  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  army  enabled  the  farmers 
to  pay  their  taxes.  In  the  following  year,  some  of  the 
prisoners  were  tried  for  treason  and  two  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  death,  but  Washington  pardoned  both. 
After  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville  by  Wayne 
and  the  western  Indians  in  1795,  many  of  the  victims  of 
the  excise  tax  took  up  homes  in  the  territory  ceded.  Thus 
the  "Whiskey  Insurrection"  in  Pennsylvania  and  Wayne's 
famous  victory  on  the  Maumee,  both  in  1794,  were  two 
"notable  factors  in  the  settlement  of  Ohio  by  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians." 

The  The  suppression  of  the  insurrection  cost  the  govern- 

In^^wd°'  ^^^^  about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  rarely 
has  money  been  expended  to  better  purpose.  The  full 
significance  of  the  "Whiskey  Rebellion"  has  often 
been  missed  by  those  interested  in  the  development  of  a 
great  nation.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Lodge,  "everything 
has  conspired  to  make  it  seem,  after  a  century  has  gone 
by,  both  mean  and  trivial.  Its  very  name  suggests 
ridicule  and  contempt,  and  it  collapsed  so  utterly  that 
people  laughed  at  it  and  despised  it.  Its  leaders,  with 
the  exception  of  Gallatin,  were  cheap  and  talkative 
persons  of  little  worth,  and  the  cause  itself  was  neither 
noble,  romantic,  nor  inspiriting.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a 
dangerous  and  formidable  business,  for  it  was  the  first 
direct  challenge  to  the  new  government.  ...  It 
came,  as  it  almost  always  does  come,  to  one  man  to  make 
the  answer.  That  man  took  up  the  challenge. 
The  action  of  the  government  vindicated  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  live,  because  they  had  proved  themselves 
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able  to  keep  order.  It  proved  to  the  American  people  1794 
that  their  government  was  a  reality  of  force  and  power. 
If  it  had  gone  wrong,  the  history  of  the  United  States 
would  not  have  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  confed- 
eration. No  mistake  was  made,  and  the  people  regarded 
'  the  whole  thing  as  an  insignificant  incident,  and  historians 
treat  it  as  an  episode.  There  could  be  no  greater  tribute 
to  the  strong  and  silent  man  who  did  the  work  and  bore 
the  stress  of  waiting  for  nearly  five  years.  He  did  his 
duty  so  well  and  so  completely  that  it  seems  nothing 
now,  and  yet  the  crushing  of  that  insurrection  in  the 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  turning- 
points  in  a  nation's  life." 
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,  FTER  having  successfully  defended  himself 
against  a  bitter  attack  upon  his  official  integ- 
rity, Hamilton  had  retired  from  office  as  alrea^ 
recorded.  His  advice  on  important  matters  was  still 
sought  by  Washington  and  it  is  probable  that  he  con- 
tinued to  exercise  more  real  influence  upon  the  conduct 
of  affairs  than  did  the  actual  members  of  the  cabinet. 
Knox  had  resigned  a  month  before  and  Randolph  made 
his  exit  in  the  following  August  as  already  related.  The 
president  found  it  difficult  to  fill  the  positions  thus  made 
vacant  for  the  prospect  of  being  made  the  target  of  bitter 
partisan  attacks  was  not  attractive.  To  the  treasury  he 
appointed  Oliver  Wolcott  Jr.,  Hamilton's  understudy 
and  a  good  accountant  but  lacking  in  originality.  As 
secretary  of  war  he  selected  Timothy  Pickering  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  man  of  energy  and  abiHty  but  ambitious  and 
vindictive.  Five  men  of  distinction  — Paterson  of  New 
Jersey,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney  of  South  Carolina,  Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia,  and 
Kmg  of  Massachusetts — declined  to  accept  Randolph's 
portfolio  and  ultimately  the  president  transferred  Pick- 
ering to  the  state  department.  After  Pickering's  promo- 
tion, the  secretaryship  of  war  was  offered  to  Colonel 
Carrington  of  Virginia  and  Governor  Howard  of  Mary- 
land; it  was  finally  accepted  by  James  McHenry  of 
Maryland.  McHenry  was  Washington's  personal  friend, 
but  Washington  himself  admitted  that  it  was  a  "  Hobson's 
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choice."  William  Bradford,  who  had  succeeded  Ran-  1794 
dolph  as  attorney-general,  died  in  August,  1795,  and,  1795 
after  John  Marshall  had  de- 
clined it,  Charles  Lee  accepted 
the  office.  Lee  was  chosen  ' 
partly  because  of  his  family 
connections  and  partly  because 
he  was  the  only  prominent 
Virginia  Federalist  who  would 
take  the  office. 

The  withdrawal  of  Randolph 
marked  the  end  of  Washing- 
ton's anempt  to  maintain  a 
non-partisan  or  bi-partisan 
cabinet.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, all  of  his  official  ad- 
visers were  FederaUsts.  He 
had  striven  hard  against  the 
change,  for  he  regarded  party  Doctor  jan 

"  as  a  gangrene,  a  cancer,  which  patriotic  statesmen 
should  combine  to  eradicate."  "Abhorrence  of  party 
spirit  raged  in  the  bosoms  of  the  fathers;"  it  was 
not  then  understood  that  parties  are  an  inevitable 
and  inherent  accompaniment  of  popular  government. 
The  Federalist,  for  example,  is  full  of  references  to 
"the  pestilential  influence  of  party  animosities"  and, 
in  his  Farewell  Address,  Washington  said  that  "there 
is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  are  useful 
checks  upon  the  Administration  of  the  Government, 
and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  Spirit  of  Liberty. — This 
within  certain  limits  is  probably  true — and,  in  Govern- 
ments of  a  Monarchical  Class,  Patriotism  may  look 
with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favour,  on  the  spirit  of 
party. — But  in  those  of  the  popular  character,  in  Gov- 
ernments purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged." 

Meanwhile,  there  had  been  other  interesting  changes  TbeCibinet 
in  the  workings  of  the  political  system.     Hamilton  had  it*'"'"""? 
hoped  to  secure  unity  of  administration  through  the  min- 
isterial leadership  of  departmental  heads,  but  the  failure 
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of  the  secretaries  to  obtain  seats  in  congress  or  even  the  1789 
right  to  personal  hearings  there  had  been  a  heavy  blow  1797 
to  the  plan.  Another  was  the  creation  of  the  house 
committee  of  ways  and  means  instead  of  taking  direct 
action  upon  the  financial  plans  submitted  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury.  Specific  instead  of  general  appro- 
priations for  the  use  of  the  executive  departments  also 
tended  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  executive  in  financial 
legislation,  as  did  the  extension  of  the  standing  committee 
system  in  other  directions.  Two  years  after  his  retire- 
ment from  office,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Fisher  Ames:  "The 
heads  of  departments  are  chief  clerks.  Instead  of  being 
the  ministry,  the  organs  of  executive  power,  and  imparting 
a  kind  of  momentum  to  the  operation  of  the  laws,  they 
are  precluded  from  communicating  with  the  house  even 
by  reports.  Committees  already  are  the  min- 

isters.'* 

Hitherto,  the  senate  had  deliberated  in  secret,  but  it  XheEicTcmh 
now  opened  its  doors  to  the  public  except  during  execu-  Amendment** 
tive  sessions — a  step  in  the  direction  of  democracy. 
Another  change  was  in  the  constitution  itself,  the  direct 
result  of  a  suit  instituted  by  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina 
against  the  state  of  Georgia.  When  the  case  came  up 
for  trial  in  the  United  States  supreme  court,  Georgia 
refused  to  plead  and  protested  against  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction;  the  court  postponed  the  case  until  the  fifth 
of  February,  1793.  Meanwhile,  the  Georgia  legislature 
resolved  that  the  supreme  court  had  no  constitutional 
authority  to  force  a  state  to  answer  a  process  and  that 
the  state  would  not  be  bound  by  any  judgment.  But  the 
supreme  court  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  if  Georgia 
did  not  appear  or  show  cause  by  the  first  day  of  the  next 
term,  judgment  would  be  rendered  by  default.  But  there 
were  other  commonwealths  that  feared  their  creditors  and 
the  doctrine  of  states'  rights  was  strong  throughout  the 
country.  Sedgwick  of  Massachusetts  at  once  introduced 
into  the  senate  a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
that  a  state  cannot  be  sued  in  a  federal  court  by  a  citizen 
of  another  state  or  of  a  foreign  state.     The  amendment 
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1793  passed  the  senate  on  the  second  of  January,  1794,  and 
I  7  9  8  the  house  on  the  fourth  of  March.  Meanwhile,  Georgia 
threatened  to  hang  any  officer  who  should  attempt  to 
execute  such  a  judgment.  The  amendment  was  ratified 
jiDuuT  I,  by  a  sufficient  number  of  states  and  was  promulgated  as 
'TO*  part  of  the  constitution.     The  chief  effect  of  the  amend- 

ment has  been  to  allow  a  dishonorable  repudiation  of 
state  debts. 
Tk  Flag  of  The  admission  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky  as  states 
ri'^*""  called  for  a  modification  of  the  flag  of  thirteen  stars  and 
januur  I],  thirteen  stripes  and  it  was  therefore  enacted  "that  from 
'"♦  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 

dred and  ninety-five,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  fifteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  that  the  Union 
be  fifteen  stars,  white,  in  a  blue  field."  This  was  the 
national  standard  until  1818  when  a  change  was  made  to 
thirteen  stripes  and  twenty  stars,  with  one  star  to  be 
added  to  the  flag  for  each  state  added  to  the  Union,  the 
change  to  be  made  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  next  suc- 
ceeding such  admission. 
TTuNew  Owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  European  wars  had 

"  I  thrown  much 

I  of  the   carry- 
ing trade   to 
American  ves- 
I  sels,  the  com- 
:rce   of  the 
I  United  States 
I  was    greatly 
I  increased  and 
made     very 
I  profitable.    In 
1 790,  the  ship 
"Columbia," 
Captain  Rob- 
ert Gray,  returned  to  Boston  by  way  of  Canton,  China, 
the  first  to  carry  the  American  flag  around  the  globe. 
Gray  made  a  second  voyage  on  which  he  discovered  the 
,  1791  mouth  of  a  great  river  to  which  he  gave  the  name  "  Colum- 
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bia,"  that  of  his  own  vessel.  By  this  time,  the  corsairs  1794 
of  Algiers  and  of  other  Barbary  powers  had  begun  to 
seize  American  seamen,  ships,  and  merchandise  and  to 
hold  them  for  ransom  money  as  they  long  had  done  with 
those  of  European  nations.  In  the  political  chaos  that 
followed  the  Revolutionary  war,  most  of  the  few  remain- 
ing ships  of  the  American  navy  were  sold.  Under  the 
new  government  that  followed  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, maritime  affairs  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  secre- 
tary of  war.  In  1794,  the  English  orders  in  council 
inflamed  public  feeUng  in  America  as  related  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  the  Barbary  corsairs  held  more  than  a 
hundred  American  captives,  and  the  dey  of  Algiers 
refused  to  negotiate  a  treaty  unless  all  tnbute  that  he 
reckoned  as  being  in  arrears  was  paid.  Under  such 
conditions  and  in  1 
opposition  to  a 
strong  sentiment 
against  a  stand- 
ing army  or  a  I 
permanent  naval 
fo  rce  ,  congress  , 
authorized  the 
building  of  six 
frigates,  the 
"Constitution,"  ' 
the  "  President," 
and  the  "United 
States"  of  forty- 
four  guns  each, 
and  the  "Chesa- 
peake," the 
"Congress,"  and 
the  "Constella- 
tion "  of  thirty-six 

guns   each.       The  Capl..n  John  Bany 

secretary  of  war  reported  that  these  vessels  "separately 
would  be  superior  to  any  European  frigate  of  the  usual 
dimension."     On  the  fifth  of  June,  John  Barry,  Samuel 
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1794  Nicholson,  Silas  Talbot,  Joshua  Barney,  Richard  Dale, 

1795  ^^^  Thomas  Truxton,  all  of  whom  had  taken  parts  in 
the  struggle  for  independence  and  four  of  whom  had 
been  captains  in  the  old  navy,  were  chosen  as  captains  in 
the  new  navy.     Barney  declined  to  serve  and  James  Sever 

July  18, 1794  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  "  United  States,"  the 
"Constellation,"  and  the  "Constitution"  were  launched 
in  1797,  but  the  signing  of  the  Jay  treaty  in  i794>  and  of 
a  treaty  with  the  dey  of  Algiers  in  1 795  removed  the  war 
pressure,  and  the  timber  and  other  material  that  had 
been  secured  for  the  other  frigates  were  sold. 

Humiliating  In  the  senate,  the  movement  for  an  increase  of  the 
'^  army  and  the  re-creation  of  the  navy  was  opposed   as 

"the  entering  wedge  of  a  new  monarchy  in  America." 
In  the  house,  it  was  urged  that  the  contemplated  force 
was  inadequate,  that  the  finances  of  the  nation  did  not 
justify  expensive  fleets,  that  sacred  duty  and  sound  policy 
demanded  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  that  older 
and  more  powerful  nations  bought  the  friendship  of 
Algiers  and  we  might  do  the  same,  or  that  we  might 
subsidize  some  of  the  European  naval  powers  to  protect 

WithAigien  our  trade.  In  1795,  following  long-established  European 
precedents,  the  United  States  made  a  treaty  with  the  dey 
of  Algiers  giving  as  the  price  thereof  money  and  presents 
^ — s  ^^y^  ^         to  the  amount  of  a  million 

/\*^^^^^  y^^^  dollars  and  pledging  an 
^==^^^2!^X^/^y^^^<^^  annual  tribute  of  about 

X  ^^^"^  twenty-two  thousand  dol- 
^^  lars.    David  Humphreys, 

Autograph  of  David  Humphreys  (Jig  United  StatCS  minister 

to  Portugal,  sent  Joseph  Donaldson  to  Algiers  as  special 
agent  for  that  purpose.  The  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
fifth  of  September  and  approved  and  signed  by  Humphreys 
at  Lisbon  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  1795. 
According  to  a  clause  in  the  final  paragraph,  the  treaty 
was  in  "  consideration  of  the  United  States  paying  annu- 
ally the  value  of  twelve  thousand  Algerine  sequins  in 
maritime  stores."  As  the  United  States  was  almost 
powerless  on  the  sea,  it  accepted  the  humiliating  terms. 
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With  like  purpose,  treaties  were  soon  after  made  with    1794 

Tripoli  and  Tunis.     The  treaty  with  Tripoli  was  "guar-   1795 

antied  by  the  most  potent  dey  and  regency  of  Algiers"  and  with  Tripdi 

was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  Joel  Barlow  January  3, 

who  had  been  appointed  special  agent  for  that  purpose.  ''^^^ 

Its  tenth  article  provided  that  "the  money  and  presents 

demanded  by  the  bey  of  Tripoli,  as  a  full  and  satisfactory 

consideration  on  his  part,  and  on  the  part  of  his  subjects, 

for  this   treaty  of  perpetual   peace   and   friendship   are 

acknowledged  to  have  been  received  by  him  previous  to 

his  signing  the  same,  and  no  pretence  of  any 

periodical  tribute  or  further  payment  is  ever  to  be  made 

by  either  party."     The  spirit  of  these  negotiations  is  well  with  Tunii 

illustrated  by  two  articles  of  the  later  treaty  with  Tunis. 

The  fifth  article  provided  that  "  if  the  corsairs  of  Tunis  March  16, 

shall  meet  at  sea  with  ships-of-war  of  the  United  States,  '^^ 

having  under  their  escort  merchant-vessels  of  their  nation, 

they  shall  not  be  searched  or  molested.  The 

American  ships-of-war  shall  act  in  like  manner  toward 

merchant- vessels    escorted    by    the    corsairs   of  Tunis." 

The  thirteenth  article  provided  that  "if  any  among  the 

crews  of  merchant- vessels  of  the  United   States,   there 

shall  be  found  subjects  of  our  enemies,  they  shall  not  be 

made  slaves,  on  condition  that  they  do  not  exceed  a  third 

of  the  crew;   and  when  they  do  exceed  a  third,  they  shall 

be  made  slaves." 

By  this  time,  the  Republicans  were  lampooning  the  Disunion 
Federalists  as  monocrats  and  the  Federalists  were  retort-  ^^^™«"^  *" 
ing  by  denouncing  their  antagonists  as  mobocrats ;  abuse 
seemed   to   have   triumphed   over   reason.     The   radical 
differences  of  political  parties  and  the 'bitterness  of  par- 
tisan animosities  then  regnant  find  an  illustration  in  the 
recently    published    confidential    memorandum    sent    by  May  u,  1794 
John  Taylor  "of  Caroline,"  a  United  States  senator  from 
Virginia,  to  James  Madison,  the  congressional  leader  of 
the   JeflFersonian   party.     In   this   memorandum,  Taylor 
tells  of  serious  overtures  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
made  to  him  a  few  days  before  by  two  of  the  most  influ-         « 
ential  of  the  Federalists,  Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut 
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1794  and  Rufus  King  of  Massachusetts.  It  appears  that  King 
invited  Taylor  into  one  of  the  committee-rooms  of  the 
senate  and  there,  in  private  conversation,  told  him  that 
the  South  and  the  East  never  agreed,  that  when  the  two 
Federalist  senators  from  South  Carolina  were  replaced 


[  EUtininh  and  Wife 

by  Anti-federalists  "  the  Southern  interest  would  prevail, 
and  the  East  never  would  submit  to  Southern  politics," 
and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  "  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  by  mutual  consent  was  preferable  to  a  forced 
dissolution."  Just  then  Ellsworth  entered  the  room, 
apparently  by  accident  but  Taylor  thought  by  prearrange- 
ment.  King  repeated  what  he  had  been  saying  and 
Ellsworth  agreed  with  him.  Taylor  thought  that  a  dis- 
union plot  was  being  actually  hatched,  but  Madison 
probably  was  more  nearly  right  when  he  added  to  the 
memorandum  the  words:  "The  language  of  K.  and  E. 
probably  in  terrorem."  Even  if  "K.  and  E."  merely 
meant  to  warn  Taylor  that  disunion  was  likely  to  follow 
a  continuance  of  the  Anti-federalist  policy,  as  thus  sug- 
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gested  by  Madison,  it  is  significant  that  at  that  time  they   1795 
could  think  and  talk  of  breaking  up  the  Union,  a  signifi- 
cance that  was  deepened  by  the  attitude  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  war  of  18 12  and  the  doings  of  the  Hartford  con- 
vention in  1 8 14. 

When  the  fourth  congress  assembled  for  its  first  session,  Albert 
the  opposition  was  greatly  strengthened  by  Albert  Galla-  ^*"**»° 
tin's  advent  in  the  house  of  representatives.     This  remark-  December  7, 
able  man,  a  native  of  Geneva  and  a  graduate  of  its  uni-  '795 
versity,  had  been  offered  a  lieutenant-colonel's  commission 
in   the   Hessian   forces   in   America   and   had   refused   it 
saying  that  he  would   "never   serve   a   tyrant."     When 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  secretly  left  Geneva  for  America  April,  1780 
that  he  might  "drink  in  a  love  for  independence  in  the 
freest  country  of  the  universe."     He  landed  at  Boston, 
taught  French  to  the  students  of  Harvard,  and  thence 
went  to  Philadelphia  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Pelatiah  Webster  and  other  notable  men.     In  1784,  he 
bought  land  in  western  Pennsylvania  where  he  quickly 
acquired  influence  among  his  neighbors  who,  in   1789, 
sent  him  to  assist  in  revising  the  state  constitution.     In 
1790,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature.     In  1793,  when 
but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  senate,  but  by  a  party  vote  he  was  refused  a  seat 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  been  nine  years  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.     As  we  have  seen,  he  did  much  to 
prevent     the 
"Whiskey  Rebel- 
lion"   from   com- 
ing  to    a    bloody 
issue,  in  spite  of 

which       he       was  Autograph  of  Muhlenberg 

elected  as  a  representative  in  congress. 

Gallatin  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  finance, 
a  subject  in  which  his  party  had  been  lamentably  weak. 
The  house  was  nearly  equally  divided,  but  the  Republi-  oaUatin's 
cans  elected  Jonathan  Dayton  of  New  Jersey  speaker  ^^^^^ 
over  the  Federalist  candidate,  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg 
of  Pennsylvania  who  had  presided  over  the  first  and  third 
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1796  congresses.     After, disposing  of  the  Jay  tie^ty,  as  already 

described,  they  turned  their  attention  to  financial  affairs. 

On  the  twelfth  of  April,  1796,  in  a  strong  speech,  Gallatin 

attacked   the   Federalist   management  and   charged   that 

the  national  debt  had  been  increased  six  millions.     Six 

weeks  later,  Smith  of  South  Carolina  replied  submitting 

many  figures  to  show  that  the  debt  had  been  reduced  by 

two  millions.     As  Smith's  speech  was  delivered  on  the 

June  1  last  day  of  the  session  and  Gallatin  had  no  opportunity 

to  reply  in  the  house,  he  answered  it  in  a  pamphlet, 

's":         1  A  Sketch  of  the  Finances 

*  of  the  United  States. 

The  diiFerence  between 
the  two  was  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  bookkeeping,  but  the 
finances  were  in  a  bad  con- 
dition.   The  sinking  fund 
had  not  grown,  the  floating 
debt  was  large,  the  United 
States  bank  was  pressing 
for  paymentof  money  owed 
on  its  stock  and  for  other 
advances,  and,  owing  to 
the  war  in  Europe,  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  loans 
abroad.    Wolcott,  the  sec- 
retary   of    the     treasury, 
endeavored    to    float    five 
million    dollars  of  bonds 
authorized     by    congress, 
but,  though  the  bonds  were 
offered  at  eighty-five  per 
■  cent.,  he  was  able  to  sell 
only  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  and  was  driven  to  the  hard  necessity  of  selling 
a  part  of  the  government's  stock  in  the  national  bank. 
Meantime,  the  United  States  mint  had  struck  its  first 
copper  coins  in  1793,  and  its  first  gold  coins  in  1795- 
According  to  the  terms  of  Jay's  treaty,  Great  Britain 
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was  to  surrender  the  Northwest  posts  that  she  still  held    1796 
on  or  before  the  first  of  June,  1796,  but  the  order  was  TV 
not  signed  by  Adjutant-      ^^^^  -  frSSh" 

general  Beckwith  at  yue-    ^^^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^.      Po«i 
bee  until  the  second  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
June,  In  accordance  with  I 
the  request  of  the  Ameri- 
can government,  the  more 
important  posts  were  not 
evacuated  until  the  troops     '^^  ^'™  Copper  t 

-,,,.,[,  StilM  Mint  (f 

01  the  United  States  were 
at  hand  to  protect  the 
property.     It  being 
thought  unnecessary  to  J 
await   the   coming  ofi 
American  troops  at  the  f 
small    posts  on   Lake 
Champlain    and    the 
Saint    Lawrence,    the 

British  withdrew  from  ^b.  Fim  Gold  com  (do)  Simck  in  ih»  Unaed 
rv         1              in-              J  Sute)  Mint  (ObTcric  and  Rftciv) 

Dutchman  S  f  Omt  and  (From  collection  of  Ihe  American  Numiimilic 
Oswegatchie       without  Society,  New  York) 

ceremony  about  the  first  of  July.  On  the  seventh  of 
July,  Captain  Moses  Porter  was  sent  from  Fori  Miami 
with  a  detachment  of  artillery  and  infantry  and  to  them, 
at  noon  of  the  eleventh  of  July,  the  British  troops  sur- 
rendered Fort  Lernault  at  Detroit.  The  union  jack  was 
lowered  and  the  American  flag  was  raised  in  proclama- 
tion of  the  acknowledged  sovereignty  of  the  new  republic 
over  its  Northwest.  The  old  fort  was  demolished  in 
1826,  and  on  its  site  now  stands  a  federal  building,  at 
the  Fort  street  entrance  of  which  is  a  commemorative 
tablet  that  was  unveiled  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  1896. 
The  surrender  of  Fort  Lernault  has  been  often  described 
as  the  last  act  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  the  British 
flag  was  hauled  down  at  Fort  Ontario  (Oswego,  New 
York)  four  days  later,  at  Niagara  on  the  eleventh  of 
August,  while  a  British  garrison  was  maintained  at 
Mackinac  until  October. 
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1790  In  this  period  came  the  first  stage  of  development  of 
I  7  9  6  an  extra-constitutional  institution,  die  cradle  of  a  giant 
The  that  now  almost  dominates  the  political  life  of  America — 

ctS^^"'*  the  national  party  convention.  In  the  early  chapters  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States  we  find  accounts  of  "  the 
more  or  less  secret  political  confabulations  which  were 
first  designated  by  the  term  caucus."  When  John  Adams 
wrote  that  our  Revolution  was  effected  by  caucuses,  that 
the  federal  constitution  was  formed  by  caucuses,  and  that 
"Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  greatest  organist  that  ever 
played  upon  this  instrument,"  he  used  the  term  in  the 
somewhat  loose  sense  above  indicated.  But  with  the 
development  of  parties  came  the  need  for  a  system  of 
formal  nomination  of  candidates  and,  somewhat  slowly, 
the  integration,  from  within  the  parties,  of  permanent 
organizations  that  should  serve  as  regular  nominating 
bodies.  In  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  we  find  traces 
of  county  meetings  of  delegates  from  the  respective  town- 
ships. To  select  party  candidates  for  elective  offices  that 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county,  public-spirited 
men  with  a  taste  for  election  work  often  made  themselves 
into  committees  of  correspondence  for  the  occasion. 
Sometimes  "conferees"  were  appointed  for  the  purpose 
in  county  meetings,  but  such  meetings  of  delegates  were 
generally  irregular  as  to  composition  and  often  incom- 
plete and  indirect  as  to  representation.  Their  decisions 
were  not  binding  on  the  electorate  or  even  on  the  candi- 
dates; local  voters  recast  the  ticket  to  suit  themselves, 
rejected  competitors  often  went  on  with  their  "cam- 
paigns" just  the  same,  and  "self-nomination"  was  very 
common  especially  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania. 
To  organize  a  state  meeting  of  delegates  was  a  formidable 
undertaking  because  of  distances  and  modes  of  travel 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  men  of  leisure  who  were 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor  involved. 
Naturally,  it  soon  occurred  to  the  public  that  the  members 
of  the  state  legislatures,  already  officially  assembled,  were 
in  the  best  position  to  submit  to  their  constituents  the 
names  of  candidates  who  could  command  the  most  votes 
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in  the  states,  and  the  individual  opinions  of  the  repre-  1790 
sentatives  themselves  were  likely  to  be  in  accord  with  the  1796 
dawning  public  sentiment.  Thus  the  legislative  caucus 
came  into  being  and,  in  1790,  the  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Rhode  Island  were  recommended  in 
this  way.  In  the  same  year,  the  rival  parties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania nominated  their  candidates  for  governor  in  joint 
meetings  of  the  representatives  in  the  legislature  and  their 
members  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  that  was 
in  session  at  the  same  time;  in  1793,  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  was  nominated  by  the  legislative  caucus 
unaided.  In  1795,  John  Jay  was  thus  nominated  as 
governor  of  New  York  and,  after  1796,  the  method  appears 
as  general  in  all  the  states.  In  a  decade  thereafter,  the 
congressional  caucus  rose  above  the  horizon  and  took  in 
hand  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  presidency 
and  the  vice-presidency. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  officers  of  office-seeking 
the  confederation  had  been  chosen  by  congress,  while 
most  of  the  state  officers  had  been  appointed  by  the  state 
governors  or  elected  by  the  state  legislatures.  With  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  national  government  in  1789, 
there  was  a  great  change;  many  of  the  state  officers 
became  federal  officers;  many  new  offices  were  created; 
and  nearly  all  of  both  classes  were  to  be  filled  by  the 
president.  Even  before  his  first  inauguration,  Washing- 
ton was  the  recipient  of  a  flood  of  letters  asking  for 
appointments  under  the  new  government.  Of  course, 
personal  knowledge  by  the  president  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions and  fitness  of  all  applicants  was  impossible  and  the 
task  of  selecting  suitable  men  quickly  became  one  of 
great  delicacy,  difficulty,  and  magnitude.  Mr.  Gaillard 
Hunt,  who  made  a  careful  study  of  this  subject,  divides 
the  applications  and  recommendations  received  in  Wash- 
ington's two  terms  into  five  groups.  Fully  three-fourths 
of  all  were  based  wholly  upon  the  fitness  of  the  candidate 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  In  another  large 
group,  the  applicant's  military  service  plays  the  most 
important  part.     The  third  group  includes  requests  for 
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[790  continuance  in  an  office  held  under  state  or  confederate 

[796  government,  those  of  the  fourth   appeal  to  benevolent 

considerations,  and  those  of  the  fifth  to  political  consid- 

I  erations.      O  f 


tion  which  they  gave  him  with  very  laudable  Intentions" 
and  that,  in  attempting  to  improve  this  estate,  his  "hand- 
some Property  was  irreparably  ruined. 
I  am  confident  he  will  have  Nothing  left  either  of  his 
patrimonial  Estate  or  the  pecuniary  Rewards  for  his 
military  Services.  In  short  he  will  be  in  want. 
The  Place  of  all  others  I  think  him  most  capable  ofi 
executing  is  that  of  Surveyor  General,  I  know  he  is  an 
excellent  Draftsman  and  has  a  Genius  for  this  Business." 
In  general,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Washington  felt  the 
responsibility  that  rested  on  him  and  amplified  the  infor- 
mation protFered  in  the  interest  of  the  applicant  by  personal 
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inquiries  and  that,  in  many  cases,  his  own  knowledge  of  i  790 
the  candidate  was  the  determining  factor  in  the  appoint-  1796 
ment.  Political  considerations  had  less  weight  then  than 
now  but  they  were  not  ignored.  For  instance,  in  tardy 
and  obstreperous  Rhode  Island,  "it  would  certainly  have 
been  suicidal  if  the  enemies  of  the  federal  government 
had  received  recognition*'  and,  in  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ing a  district  judge  for  North  Carolina,  a  memorandum 
in  Jefferson's  handwriting  sets  forth  that  John  Stokes  was 
a  Federalist.  The  secretary  of  state  certainly  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  Stokes's  party  affiliations  and  probably 
was  setting  forth  claims  that  would  influence  the  presi- 
dent, and — Stokes  got  the  appointment.  But  as  partisan 
differences  grew  in  intensity,  Washington  became  more 
and  more  a  Federalist  president  and  we  find  him  writing 
to  Timothy  Pickering  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  September  27, 
an  attorney-general :  "  I  shall  not,  whilst  I  have  the  honor  '^^^ 
to  administer  the  government,  bring  a  man  into  any  office 
of  consequence  knowingly  whose  political  tenets  are 
adverse  to  the  measures  which  the  general  government 
are  pursuing;  for  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  sort 
of  political  suicide." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  third  presi-  Partisan 
dential  election  drew  near.  There  was  neither  precedent  w^lrfTinrton 
nor  constitutional  provision  on  the  subject  of  a  third 
presidential  term  and  few  persons  knew  whether  Wash- 
ington would  accept  or  refuse  a  second  reelection.  But 
Washington  had  made  up  his  mind;  for  the  first  time, 
there  was  to  be  a  real  contest.  To  this  determination  he 
was  brought  partly  by  his  eagerness  for  the  quiet  life  of 
Mount  Vernon,  but  perhaps  still  more  by  the  abuse  that 
was  heaped  upon  him  by  the  opposition.  After  about 
1794,  the  Republicans  looked  upon  him  as  the  chief  of 
the  Federalists,  of  all  their  enemies  the  most  dangerous 
because  of  his  popularity.  To  such  lengths  did  their 
hostility  go  that  they*  declared  that  he  had  betrayed 
France,  denounced  him  as  an  Anglomaniac,  an  aristocrat, 
a  monocrat,  accused  him  of  overdrawing  his  salary, 
tampered  with  his  mail  in  the  hope  of  finding  evidence 
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1796  against  him,  and  republished  as  genuine  certain  letters 
that  the  British  had  forged  in  1777  in  the  hope  of  lessen- 
ing his  influence.  Even  Thomas  Paine,  in  the  bitterness 
of  what  he  considered  an  outraged  friendship,  wrote  a 
long  letter  of  denunciation,  a  copy  of  which  was  printed 
at  Philadelphia  "and  disseminated  with  great  industry." 
Of  course,  Washington  felt  keenly  such  attacks.  To 
Jefferson,  with  whom  his  relations  were  gradually  becom- 
mg  cooler,  he  wrote:  "Until  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
I  had  no  conception  that  parties  would  or  even  could  go 

to  the  length  I  have  been 
1   I  F  u  witness    to ;     nor    did    I 

believe  until  lately,  that  it 
was  within  the  bounds  of 
probability,  hardly  within 
those  of  possibility,  .  .  . 
that  every  act  of  my 
administration  would  be 
tortured,  and  the  grossest 
and  most  invidious  mis- 
representations of  them  be 
made,  by  giving  one  side 
only  of  a  subject,  and  that 
too  in  such  exaggerated 
and  indecent  terms  as 
could  scarcely  be  applied 
to  a  Nero,  a  notorious  de- 
faulter, or  even  to  a  com- 
mon pickpocket." 

In  1792,  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  had  dissuaded 
Washington  from  his  pur- 
pose  of   retiring   from 
public   life,  but  now   the 
Republicans  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  his  outgoing.     On 
the  previous  occasion,  he  had  begun,  with  Madison's  help, 
the  preparation  of  a  "Valedictory  Address"  to  the  Ameri- 
can people;    now,  being  thoroughly  determined  to  with- 
draw from  public  life,  he  took  it  up  again  and,  with  the 
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aid   of  Hamilton,    completed    it.     It  was    published    at   i    7  9  6 
Philadelphia  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  on  the  nineteenth  of 
September,  1796.  The  full 
text  is  given  in  the  appen- 
dix to  this  volume. 

This  noble  testament 
was  intended  not  only  for 
that  generation  but  for 
those  that  were  to  follow. 
In  general,  it  was  received 
with  profound  respect,  but 
some  of  the  more  radical 
of  the  opposition  seized 
upon  it  as  a  theme  for 
renewed  abuse.  The  pas- 
sage warning  the  people 
against  the  dangers  of  fac- 
tious opposition  and  the 
one  that  declared  that 
"  'Tis  our  true  policy  to 
steer  clear  of  permanent 
alliances,  with  any  portion 
of  the  foreign  world,"  came 
in  for  special  denunciation 

as    having    more    than    a   .    - —        .    .     '        _, . 

mere  academic  applica-  T>.i.-pet  ot  w.,hingtonB F»rfw.ii Add™, 
tion.  One  writer  affirmed  that  "his  character  can  only 
be  respectable  while  it  is  not  known;  he  is  arbitrary, 
avaricious,  ostentatious;  without  skill  as  a  soldier,  he  has 
crept  into  fame  by  the  places  he  has  held.  His  financial 
measures  burdened  the  many  to  enrich  the  few.  History 
will  tear  the  pages  devoted  to  his  praise.  France  and 
his  country  gave  him  fame,  and  they  will  take  that  fame 
away."  Another  was  of  the  opinion  that  "his  glory  has 
dissolved  in  mist.  Posterity  will  look  in  vain 

for  any  marks  of  wisdom  in  his  administration." 

Washington's  withdrawal  left  the  field  open  to  other  Pn 
candidates.  The  Republicans  unhesitatingly  and  unani-  ^' 
mously  turned  to  Jefferson,  author  of  the  declaration  of 
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1796  independence  and  the  enemy  of  aristocrats  and  mono- 
crats.  For  the  vice-presidency,  their  choice  was  Aaron 
Burr.  Among  the  Federalists  there  was  no  such  unanim- 
ity; Hamilton,  Patrick  Henry,  John  Jay,  and  John  Adams 
had  each  his  following.  A  national  convention  for  select- 
ing the  party  candidates  was  then  unthought  of,  but 
gradually  it  became  apparent  that  Adams  had  the  most 
support.  He  was  vice-president,  was  honest  and  patri- 
otic, but  vain,  irritable,  lacking  in  tact,  and  disliked  by 
party  leaders  who  foresaw  that  he  would  not  be  subserv- 
ient to  them.  In  the  hope  of  defeating  Adams,  Hamil- 
ton, the  idol  of  the  party  leaders  but  less  popular  with 
the  masses,  evolved  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  that  had 
failed  in  1789.  As  the  candidate  for  vice-president,  he 
selected  Thomas  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  who  had 
returned  with  the  laurels  gained  by  his  negotiation  of  the 
Spanish  treaty,  and  then  plotted  to  have  a  few  of  the 
electors  refuse  to  vote  for  Adams  in  order  that  Pinckney 
might  receive  the  largest  vote  and  thus  be  chosen  president. 

French  resentment  on  account  of  the  Jay  treaty  was 
still  running  high  and  Adet,  who  had  succeeded  Fauchet 
as  French  minister  and  whose  official  functions  had  been 
suspended  by  way  of  protest,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign  for  the  election  of  Jeff'erson.  He  wrote  letters 
to  the  secretary  of  state  holding  up  the  dangers  of  a  war 
with  France  and  showing  how  the  triumph  of  the  Repub- 
licans would  obviate  the  danger  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  the  letters  to  the  newspapers.  His  object,  as  reported 
to  his  government,  was  "to  catch  public  attention  at  the 
moment  when  the  electors  who  choose  the  president  are 
about  to  be  elected  and  in  order  to  see  what  eff^ect  it  will 
produce  upon  the  government  and  what  I  may  expect 
from  the  second  session."  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  meddling  injured  the  party  it  was  designed  to  help. 

In  ten  states  the  electors  were  chosen  by  the  legislature 
and  in  six  by  popular  vote.  The  result  in  November 
indicated  that  both  parties  were  largely  sectional.  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  every  state  east  of  the  Delaware 
River  chose  a  majority  of  Federal  electors ;    in  the  other 
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states  the  reverse  was  true.     On  the  first  Wednesday  in    i    7  9  7 
February,  the  presidential  electors  cast  their  votes  for 
thirteen    different   persons.     The  imerva\  ■ 
between    their    election    and    the    day    for 
the   casting  of  their  votes    afforded    littlty  ' 
opportunity  for  "  fixing"  things.    Fear—'' 
ful  of  the  success  of   Hamilton's 
plotting,  some  of  the  elect- 
ors who  favored  Adams/ 
in  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,    foul 
Rhode   Island,   and   five   in 
Connecticut,  vote  d 
for    other    cand; 
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dates  than  Pinckney,  who  also  lost  four  votes  in 
Georgia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South  CaroUna  electors 
cast  their  eight  votes  for  Jefferson  and  Pinckney.  In 
consequence  of  these  deviations  from  the  program,  varia- 
tions that  would  be  impossible  today,  Adams  received 
seventy-one  votes,  Jefferson  sixty-eight,  Pinckney  fifty- 
nine,  and  Burr  thirty.  As  neither  Jefferson  nor  Pinck- 
ney had  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  the 
choice  of  a  vice-president  was  thrown  into  the  senate 
and  there  Jefferson  won.  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  candidate  of  one  political  party  became 
president  and  the  head  of  the  other  party  became  vice- 
president. 
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1796  Meanwhile,  the  Republicans  did  not  abate  their  attacks 

1797  upon   the   president.     When   Washington's    last   annual 
message  was  sent  to  congress,  a  committee  of  the  house 

Lwt  Wc         brought  in  a  reply  that  expressed  approval  of  the  policies 
Forgrt  ^f  j^jg  administration.     This  the  Republicans  criticised, 

and  Giles  of  Virginia  made  a  violent  speech  in  which  he 
said :  "  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
do  not  think  as  much  of  the  President  as  others  do. 
When  the  President  retires  from  his  present  station,  I 
wish  him  to  enjoy  all  possible  happiness.  I  wish  him  to 
retire,  and  that  this  was  the  moment  of  his  retirement." 
Giles  and  eleven  others,  including  Edward  Livingston, 
Nathaniel  Macon,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  voted  against 
the  reply.  Even  after  Washington  was  out  of  office,  the 
vituperation  was  continued.  On  the  sixth  of  March, 
Bache's  Aurora  contained  a  passage  that  was  copied  into 
many  other  Republican  papers :  "  *  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation,'  was  the  pious  ejaculation  of  a  pious  man 
who  beheld  a  flood  of  happiness  rushing  in  upon  man- 
kind. If  ever  there  was  a  time  that  would  license  the 
reiteration  of  the  ejaculation,  that  time  is  now  arrived, 
for  the  man  who  is  the  source  of  all  the  misfortunes  of 
our  country  is  this  day  reduced  to  a  level  with  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  is  no  longer  possessed  of  power  to  multiply 
evils  upon  the  United  States.  If  ever  there  was  a  period 
of  rejoicing,  this  is  the  moment.  Every  heart,  in  unison 
with  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  people,  ought  to 
beat  high  in  exultation  that  the  name  of  Washington 
ceases  from  this  day  to  give  currency  to  political  iniquity 
and  to  legalize  corruption.  A  new  era  is  now  opening 
upon  us,  an  era  which  promises  much  to  the  people,  for 
public  measures  must  now  stand  upon  their  own  merits, 
and  nefarious  projects  can  no  longer  be  supported  by  a 
name.  When  a  retrospect  is  taken  of  the  Washington 
administration  for  eight  years,  it  is  the  subject  of  the 
greatest  astonishment  that  a  single  individual  should  have 
cankered  the  principles  of  republicanism  in  an  enlightened 
people  just  emerged   from  the  gulf  of  despotism,   and 
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should  have  carried  his  designs  against  the  pubHc  liberty  1797 
so  far  as  to  have  put  in  jeopardy  its  very  existence.  Such, 
however,  are  the  facts,  and,  with  these  staring  us  in  the 
face,  the  day  ought  to  be  a  JUBILEE  in  the  United 
States,"  Fortunately,  the  good  that  men  do  lives  after 
them.  In  our  day,  the  world  has  almost  forgotten  the 
venomous  vituperation  of  that  day,  and  over  it  History 
might  well  let  fall  the  veil  but  for  the  lessons  that  from 
it  men  may  learn. 

On  the  second  of  March,  Washington  had  written  to  TheCnutioa 
Knox :  "  To  the  weariest 
traveller,  who  sees  a  resting- 
place,  and  is  bending  his 
body  to  lay  thereon,  I  now 
compare  myself;  but  to  be 
suffered  to  do  this  in  peace, 
is  too  much  to  be  endured 
by    some.  The 

consolation,  however,  which 
results  from  conscious  rec- 
titude, and  the  approving 
voice  of  my  country,  un- 
equivocally expressed  by  its 
representatives,  deprives 
their  sting  of  its  poison,  and 
places  in  the  same  point  of 
view  both  the  weakness  and 
malignity  of  their  effons." 
After  his  own  inauguration, 
John  Adams  wrote  to  his 
wife:  "Methought  I  heard  him  say,  'Ay!  I  am  fairly  out, 
and  you  are  fairly  in;  see  which  of  us  will  be  happiest!'" 

Although  Washington  was  more  bitterly  assailed  than  Fimmthc 
any  other  outgoine  American  president  with  the  possible  ^'"*' ""  *"' 

'         .  r»]»l  I  -LJ  "^-J  Countrymen 

exception  or  Andrew  Johnson,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  he  still  held  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Throughout  the 
winter,  laudatory  addresses  from  public  and  private  bodies 
had  been  flowing  in  upon  him,  while  legislature  after  legis- 
lature responded  in  favorable  terms  to  his  farewell  address. 
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I  1  9  "J  On  the  evening  of  the  third  of  March,  he  gave  a  farewell 
dinner  in  honor  of  the  president-  and  vice-president-elect. 
On  the  following  day,  after  the  inauguration  of  his  suc- 
cessor, "  it  was  the 
setting  and  not  the 
rising  sun 
that  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  multitude, 
and  as  Washington 
left  the  hall  there  was 
a  wild  rush  from  the 
galleries  to  the  corri- 
\  dors  and  then  into 
I  the  street  to  see  him 
I  pass.  He  took  off  his 
I  hat  and  bowed  to  the 
I  people,  but  they  fol- 
f  lowed  him  even  to  his 
own  door,  where  he 
turned  once  more  and, 
unable  to  speak, 
waved  them  a  silent 
farewell,"  That  even- 
ing, a  grand  banquet 
was  given  him  by  the 
merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia. When,  a  few 
days  later,  he  set  out 
for  home  to  take  up 
with  almost  boyish 
zest  the  task  of  rescuing  his  affairs  from  the  chaos  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  he  was  everywhere  received  with 
enthusiasm.  Says  a  Baltimore  newspaper  of  the  thir- 
teenth of  March:  "Last  evening  arrived  in  this  city,  on 
his  way  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  illustrious  object  of  vener- 
ation and  gratitude,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  His 
excellency  was  accompanied  by  his  lady  and  Miss  Custis, 
and  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Lafayette  and  his  preceptor. 
At  a  distance  from  the  city  he  was  met  by  a  crowd  of 
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citizens,  on  horse  and  foot,  who  thronged  the  road  to  greet  1797 
him,  and  by  a  detachment  of  Captain  Wollingsworth's 
troop,  who  escorted  him  through  as  great  a  concourse 
of  people  as  Bahlmore  ever  witnessed.  On  alighting  at 
the  Fountain  Inn,  the  general  was  saluted  with  reiterated 
and  thundering  huzzas  from  the  spectators." 
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^T  eleven  o'clock  on  the  fourth  of  March,  Jefferson 
"assumed  his  new  functions  over  the  Senate  in 
an  easy  and  rather  trifling  manner."  The  inaug- 
uration of  the  president  took  place  in  the  chamber  of  the 
house  of  representatives  with  more  elaborate  ceremonial. 
Having  left  his  coach  and  four  opposite  the  door  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  the  outgoing  president  passed  between 
the  living  walls  formed  by  the  falling  back  of  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  was  announced  by  the  doorkeeper  as  he 
entered  the  room,  and,  amid  enuiusiastic  applause  and 
the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  took  his  seat  at  the*  right  of 
the  speaker's  chair.  Tlie  new  vice-president  soon  ap- 
peared and  took  his  seat  at  the  left  of  the  speaker's  chair, 
the  president-elect  was  announced,  and  John  Adams 
entered.  His  dress  was  of  light  drab  and  his  hair  was 
powdered.  Bowing  graciously  to  the  applauding  guests 
on  this  side  and  on  that,  he  slowly  advanced  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  speaker's  chair.  As  an  artillery  salute 
marked  the  hour  of  noon,  Adams  arose  to  deliver  his 
inaugural  address. 

In  this  address,  Adams  evinced  a  determination  to  deal 
impartially  and  fairly  with  all  sections  and  parties  and 
justly  with  all  nations,  and  a  desire  to  foster  American 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  He  referred 
in  friendly  terms  to  France  expressing  "a  sincere  desire 
to  preserve  the  friendship  which  has  been  so  much  for 
the  honor  and  interest  of  both  nations,"   and  paid  to 
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Washington  a  graceful  tribute  that  brought  his  auditors  1797 
to  their  feet.  Chief-justice  Oliver  Ellsworth  administered 
the  oath  of  office  and  the  president  retired  followed  by 
the  vice-president  and  the  former  president,  an  order 
upon  which  Washington  insisted  despite  JeflFerson's  polite 
efforts  to  take  the  third  place.  Washington  then  walked 
to  Adams's  hotel  to  pay  his  personal  respects  to  his  suc- 
cessor and,  in  the  evening,  received  a  farewell  banquet 
given  by  the  leading  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  That  the 
attention  of  the  multitude  instinctively  turned  toward  the 
setting  sun  was  not  pleasing  to  the  vanity  of  the  new 
president.  "He  was  surprised,  actually  bewildered,  at 
the  distance  which  he  saw  that  the  people  had  established 
between  himself  and  Washington." 

Probably  because  he  desired  to  appear  to  continue  the  a  Political 
policy  of  his  predecessor  and  because  he  had  seen  how  ™"°«'«' 
difficult  it  was  to  find  men  who  would  accept  the  offices, 
Adams  retained  Washington's  cabinet  without  change. 
None  of  the  men  thus  kept  in  office  was  of  first-rate 
ability,  but  not  in  this  did  the  danger  lie.  Under  Wash- 
ington, the  cabinet  members  had  felt  that  they  stood  on 
a  differofit  plane  from  that  of  the  president,  and  Hamilton 
had  been  Washington's  most  trusted  adviser.  Thus  there 
had  grown  up  a  little  clique,  consisting  of  one  statesman 
and  three  politicians,  who  had  "controlled  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  party  successfully  and  agreeably  enough 
beneath  the  shelter  of  Washington's  prestige  and  subject 
always,  in  the  last  resort,  to  his  sound  and  supreme  judg- 
ment. Adams  had  never  been  one  of  this  clique,  he  had 
not  even  been  regarded  with  any  cordiality  by  its  chief." 
Wolcott,  Pickering,  and  McHenry  continued  to  look  to 
Hamilton  for  inspiration  and  guidance  and  regarded 
Adams  "not  as  the  one  to  whom  they  owed  their  places 
and  whom  they  must  faithfully  serve,  but  as  an  erratic 
old  man  whose  inaugural  betrayed  too  much  French 
complaisance  and  whom  they,  with  external  assistance, 
must  keep  well  bitted."  But  his  character  and  station 
made  it  impossible  for  the  new  president  to  take  orders 
from    Hamilton.     As    we    shall    see,    his    inclination    to 
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1797  command  the  ship  of  which  he  was  captain  plunged  him 
into  a  sea  of  trouble. 

Jefferson  quickly  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  situation. 
With  Washington  out  of  the  way,  Hamilton  could  no 
longer  control  the  Federalist  party  and  Hamilton  was  the 
only  man  he  feared.  He  even  hoped  to  "achieve  an 
influence  over  the  blunt,  impetuous,  and  egotistical  presi- 
dent" with  a  common  dislike  of  Hamilton  as  the  bond 
of  union.  In  December,  he  had  written  a  letter  to  Adams 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  certainty  that  the  Federalists 
would  control  the  election  and  added:  "It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  even  you  may  be  cheated  of  your  succession 
by  a  trick  worthy  the  subtlety  of  your  arch  friend  of 
New  York."  This  letter  he  sent  to  Madison  to  use  in 
his  discretion.  Madison  did  not  give  the  letter  to  Adams, 
but  was  careful  that  its  substance  reached  him.  For  a 
time,  it  seemed  that  Adams  might  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Republicans  against  the  Hamiltonian  Federalists. 

JeflFerson  says  that,  when  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
he  "  called  instantly  on  Mr.  Adams,  who  lodged  at  Fran- 
cis's, in  Fourth  street.  The  next  morning  he  returned 
my  visit  at  Mr.  Madison's,  where  I  lodged.  He  found 
me  alone  in  my  rooms,  and  shutting  the  door  himself,  he 
said  he  was  glad  to  find  me  alone,  for  that  he  wished  a 
free  conversation  with  me."  This  free  conversation  con- 
cerned relations  with  France  which  had  become  critical. 
Adams  said  that  "he  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
an  immediate  mission  to  the  Directory,  that  it  was  the 
first  wish  of  his  heart  to  have  got  me  to  go  there,  but  that 
he  supposed  it  was  out  of  the  question,  as  it  did  not  seem 
justifiable  for  him  to  send  away  the  person  destined  to 
take  his  place  in  case  of  accident  to  himself,  nor  decent 
to  remove  from  competition  one  who  was  a  rival  in  the 
public  favor.  That  he  had,  therefore,  concluded  to  send 
a  mission,  which,  by  its  dignity,  should  satisfy  France, 
and  by  its  selection  from  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
continent,  should  satisfy  all  parts  of  the  United  States; 
in  short,  that  he  had  determined  to  join  Gerry  and  Madi- 
son to  Pinckney,  and  he  wished  me  to  consult  Mr.  Madi- 
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son  for  him."     A  few  days  later,  as  they  were  returning   1797 

from  a  dinner,  JeflFerson  reported  that  Madison  would 

not  accept  the  appointment.     Adams  "immediately  said 

that,  on  consultation,  some  objections  to  that  nomination 

had  been  raised  which  he  had  not  contemplated;    and 

was  going  on  with  excuses  which  evidently  embarrassed 

him,  when  our  road  separated,  and  we  took 

leave;    and  he  never  after  that  said  one  word  to  me  on 

the  subject,  or  ever  consulted  me  as  to  any  measures  of 

the  government."     The  cabinet  had  objected  vigorously 

to  sending  a  Republican  leader  on  such  a  mission  and 

Wolcott  had  threatened  to  resign  if  such  an  appointment 

was  made. 

Soon  after  the  inauguration,  word  was  received  from  Adams 
Rufus  King,  the  American  minister  to  Great  Britain,  that  ^0^**^$* 
Pinckney  had  been  ordered  to  leave  Paris.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  had  just  finished  his  wonderful  campaign  in 
northern  Italy  and  the  French  people  were  so  elated  by 
his  victories  that  they  were  almost  ready  to  undertake  a 
crusade  against  all  mankind.  In  America  feeling  was 
divided.  In  spite  of  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionists, 
the  Republicans  still  desired  to  form  a  close  alliance 
with  the  nation  that  had  helped  America  to  gain  her 
independence.  An  extreme  group  of  the  Federalists 
in  congress,  supported  by  Pickering  and  Wolcott 
in  the  cabinet,  were  ready  to  assist  England  against 
France.  A  more  moderate  group  wanted  peace  with 
both  countries  and  stood  ready  to  support  Adams  who 
had  little  of  trust  or  friendship  for  either.  The  extrem- 
ists controlled  the  senate,  the  moderates  the  house.  The 
crisis  appeared  so  grave  that  Adams  called  an  extra  Mirchis 
session  of  congress  for  the  fifteenth  of  May. 

Before  the  day  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  con-  xheMazzd 
gress,  the  publication  of  what  is  known  in  history  as  the  ^^^" 

Mazzei    letter  created   a  great    <^Xf  ^/^       /^    jt/p^^ 
political  sensation.    This  letter   ^^^^"^'^^   /^6>=^^>^^ 
had  been  written  by  JeflFerson         Autograph  of  pwiip  Mazzei         April  24. 
to  Philip  Mazzei,  a  Florentine  who  had  long  lived  near  '^96 
Monticello  but  was  now  in  Europe.     Mazzei  translated 
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1797  the  letter  and  had  it  published  in  a  Florentine  paper 
whence  it  was  translated  into  French  and  published  in 
Le  Moniteur  at  Paris.     Re-englished,  it  soon  appeared  in 

May  1  the  Minerva^  a  New  York  gazette  edited  by  Noah  Webster. 

Thence,  it  was  rapidly  copied  into  all  the  Federalist 
newspapers  in  the  country.  In  its  successive  translations 
the  form  had  been  changed  but  the  "general  substance" 
remained  the  same  and  aroused  great  indignation. 

What  "The  aspect  of  our  politics,"  so  ran  the  letter  in  its 

J^^^  original  form,  "has  wonderfully  changed  since  you  left 
us.  In  place  of  that  noble  love  of  liberty,  &  republican 
government  which  carried  us  triumphantly  thro'  the  war, 
an  Anglican  monarchical^  &  aristocratical  party  has 
sprung  up,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  draw  over  us  the 
substance,  as  they  have  already  done  the  forms,  of  the 
British  government.  The  main  body  of  our  citizens, 
however,  remain  true  to  their  republican  principles;  the 
whole  landed  interest  is  republican,  and  so  is  a  great 
mass  of  talents.  Against  us  are  the  Executive,  the 
Judiciary,  two  out  of  three  branches  of  the  legislature, 
all  the  officers  of  the  government,  all  who  want  to  be 
officers,  all  timid  men  who  prefer  the  calm  of  despotism 
to  the  boisterous  sea  of  liberty,  British  merchants  & 
Americans  trading  on  British  capitals,  speculators  & 
holders  in  the  banks  &  public  funds,  a  contrivance 
invented  for  the  purposes  of  corruption,  &  for  assimilat- 
ing us  in  all  things  to  the  rotten  as  well  as  the  sound 
parts  of  the  British  model.  It  would  give  you  a  fever 
were  I  to  name  to  you  the  apostates  who  have  gone  over 
to  these  heresies,  men  who  were  Samsons  in  the  field  & 
Solomons  in  the  council,  but  who  have  had  their  heads 
shorn  by  the  harlot  England.  In  short,  we  are  likely  to 
preserve  the  liberty  we  have  obtained  only  by  unremitting 
labors  &  perils.  But  we  shall  preserve  them;  and  our 
mass  of  weight  &  wealth  on  the  good  side  is  so  great,  as 
to  leave  no  danger  that  force  will  ever  be  attempted 
against  us.  We  have  only  to  awake  and  snap  the  Lilli- 
putian cords  with  which  they  have  been  entangling  us 
during  the  first  sleep  which  succeeded  our  labors."     As 
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Jefferson  did  not  deny  having  written  the  letter,  the  1797 
Federalists  denounced  him  vehemently,  accused  him  of 
having  traduced  Washington  and  of  having  libeled  his 
country,  and  insisted  that  he  ought  to  be  impeached. 
Jefferson  made  no  explanation  at  the  time,  but,  in  later 
years,  he  asserted  that  his  strictures  had  been  aimed  at 
the  Cincinnati  and  not  at  Washington. 

The  yellow  fever  again  visited  Philadelphia  as  it  had  Panic- 
done  in  1793,  repeated  the  panic  of  that  year,  and  forced  ^^'^^^'^^ 
the  removal  of  the  public  offices  to  Trenton.  With  the 
first  frosts  the  disorder  disappeared  only  to  return  the 
next  year.  In  July,  congress  had  adjourned  to  meet  on 
the  thirteenth  of  November,  but,  on  account  of  fear  of 
the  fever,  a  quorum  did  not  appear  until  the  twenty- 
second.  The  pestilence  proved  to  be  a  harbinger  of 
hard  times.  Prices  fell  and  credit  disappeared ;  business 
became  stagnant  and  failures  became  frequent.  Capital- 
ists went  down  in  ruin  and  Robert  Morris  was  sent  to  a 
debtor's  prison. 

Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimaeras  dire. 

When  congress  assembled  on  the  twenty-second  of  a  Spirited 
November,  the  president  delivered  a  spirited  address  on  ^^^^^ 
our  relations  with  France.  He  told  of  the  directory's 
refusal  to  receive  Pinckney  and  referred  with  indignation 
to  the  public  audience  given  to  Monroe.  In  the  speech 
delivered  on  that  occasion  by  the  president  of  the  direc- 
tory he  saw  "  a  disposition  to  separate  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Government,  to  persuade  them 
that  they  have  different  affections,  principles,  and  inter- 
ests from  those  of  their  fellow-citizens  whom  they  them- 
selves have  chosen  to  manage  their  common  concerns, 
and  thus  to  produce  divisions  fatal  to  our  peace.  Such 
attempts  ought  to  be  repelled  with  a  decision  which  shall 
convince  France  and  the  world  that  we  are  not  a  degraded 
people,  humiliated  under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear  and 
sense  of  inferiority,  fitted  to  be  the  miserable  instruments 
of  foreign  influence,  and  regardless  of  national  honor, 
character,  and  interest."  Nevertheless,  he  announced 
that  he  intended  to  "institute  a  fresh  attempt  ^t  nego- 
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1797  tiation."  He  had  information  that  the  directory  had 
March  1  passed  a  new  decree  "contravening  in  part  the  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  of  1778,  injurious  to  our  lawful 
commerce,  and  endangering  the  lives  of  our  citizens  "  and 
thought  it  wise  to  urge  the  estabHshment  of  a  permanent 
system  of  naval  defense,  the  fortification  of  the  principal 
seaports,  and  the  expansion  of  the  army.     The  frigate 


"  Constitution "  had  been  launched  at  Boston  just  a 
month  before.  Adet,  the  suspended  minister  who  was 
still  lingering  in  America,  realized  that  Adams  meant  just 
what  he  said  and  returned  to  France. 

When  the  congressional  reply  to  the  presidential  address 
was  under  debate  in  the  house,  Matthew  Lyon,  a  new 
member  from  Vermont,  asked  that  members  be  excused 
from  waiting  upon  the  president  with  the  answer.  As 
an  Iri.sh  boy,  Lyon  had  been  lured  on  board  a  ship  and 
sold  in  Connecticut  as  a  redemptioner.  He  served  his 
time,  settled  in  the  Vermont  region,  fought  against  Carle- 
ton    in    1776,   took    part    in    the    capture    of   Burgoyne, 
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Commission 
to  France 


1797  published  a  newspaper,  and  entered  politics.  After  he  had 
presented  his  reasons  for  desiring  the  change  above  indi- 
catedy  the  speaker  ruled  that  the  motion  must  be  confined 
to  Lyon  himself.  In  this  form,  the  house  unanimously 
agreed  to  grant  his  request,  the  Federalists,  who  were  in 
the  majority,  derisively  voting  aye,  "as  though  only  too 
glad  to  leave  out  of  such  ceremonials  one  whose  presence 
could  not  grace  them." 

After  Madison's  refusal  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
proposed  commission  to  France,  Adams  decided  to  select 
Pinckney,  John  Marshall,  and  Elbridge  Gerry.  Out  of 
personal  friendship,  Gerry  had  voted  for  Adams,  but  he 
was  regarded  as  a  Republican  and  Wolcott  and  Pickering 
warmly  opposed  a  "piebald  commission.*'  In  deference 
to  their  wishes,  Adams  substituted  the  name  of  Francis 
Dana,  chief-justice  of  Massachusetts,  but  Dana  declined 
the  mission  and  Adams  turned  again  to  Gerry,  hoping 
that  his  appointment  would  please  the  opposition  and 
pacify  the  directory.  The  senate  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nations and,  in  mid-summer,  Gerry  and  Marshall  sailed 
in  diflFerent  vessels  to  join  Pinckney  in  Holland. 

Influenced  by  disquieting  news  from  Europe  and  fear- 
ing that  the  mission  to  France  might  fail,  congress  passed 
several  bills  for  putting  the  country  in  a  state  of  defense. 
The  frigates,  "Constellation,"  "United  States,"  and 
"Constitution,"  were  ordered  to  be  completed  and 
manned,  eighty  thousand  militia  were  to  be  held  ready 
for  instant  service,  the  exportation  of  arms  was  forbidden 
and  the  importation  thereof  encouraged,  and  appropria- 
tions were  made  for  fortifying  American  harbors.  But 
when  the  senate  proposed  to  increase  the  army,  to  buy 
armed  vessels  to  act  as  convoys  for  American  merchant- 
men, and  to  authorize  such  merchantmen  to  arm  for  their 
own  defense,  the  house  withheld  its  consent,  partly 
because  of  the  cost  and  partly  because  it  preferred  not 
to  provoke  France  to  hostilities.  In  the  senate,  the 
Federalists  had  a  "safe"  majority,  but  in  the  house, 
their  majority  was  "inconstant  and  equivocal."  On  the 
eighth  of  June,  JeflFerson  wrote  to  Madison:    "Difficult 
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to  say  if  Republicans  have  majority.  Votes  carryd  both  1797 
ways  from  1.  to  6.  Our  3  renegadoes  make  the  ditFer- 
ence."  Nine  days  later,  he  wrote  to  Aaron  Burr;  "A 
few  individuals  of  no  fixed  system  at  all,  governed  by  the 
panic  or  the  prowess  of  the  moment,  flap  as  the  breeze 
blows  against  the  republican  or  the  aristocratic  bodies, 
and  give  to  the  one  or  the  other  a  preponderance  entirely 
accidental." 

In  1794,  Washington  had  appointed  John  Quincy  DipiooMtie 
Adams  minister  to  Holland  and,  in  1796,  had  transferred  Appoiniment. 
him  to  Portugal. 
The  mission  to 
Holland  thus  va- 
cated was  filled 
by  the  appoint- 
ment of  William 
Vans  Murray  of 
Maryland.  As  tht 
Prussian  treaty  of 
1784  was  about  to 
expire,  acting  on 
the  advice  of 
Wa  sh  i  ngton  , 
President  Adams 
promoted  his  son 
to  the  Prussian 
mission.  In  the 
fall  of  1797,  John 
Quincy  Adams 

took    up    his    resi-  John  Quincv  Adims 

dence  at  Berlin  and  William  Loughton  Smith,  a  South 
Carolina  representative  in  congress,  became  charge 
d'affaires  at  Lisbon.  Like  the  measures  for  defense,  these 
diplomatic  establishments  were  opposed  because  of  the 
expense  involved.  ' 

As  these   defensive  and  diplomatic  measures  and  the  suio 
possible  awards  against  the  United  States  under  Jay's  '*""' 
treaty   involved   an   outlay  in   excess   of  the  increasing 
revenues  of  the  government,  a  temporary  stamp-tax  was 
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1797  prescribed,  the  tariff  tax  on  imported  salt  was  increased 
July  6  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  increase  of  revenue,  a  loan  of 

eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  authorized.  At  this 
time,  the  customs  revenues  were  more  than  a  dozen  times 
as  great  as  were  the  excise  receipts,  but  all  measures  of 
internal  taxation  were  so  unpopular  that,  in  July,  the 
operation  of  the  new  stamp  act  was  postponed  until 
January,  and,  in  December,  it  was  again  postponed  until 
the  following  June. 

Late  in  June  and  just  before  the  end  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion, Monroe  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  indignant  at  the 
way  in  which  he  had  been  treated.  He  was  given  a 
dinner  at  which  Chief-justice  McKean  of  Pennsylvania 
presided  and  Jefferson  and  other  prominent  Republicans 
were  present.  This  demonstration  displeased  the  cabinet 
and,  when  Monroe  demanded  the  reason  for  his  recall, 
Pickering  refused  to  give  it,  saying  that  the  president  was 
privileged  to  remove  subordinates  without  giving  reasons. 
Monroe  thereupon  prepared  and  published  a  View  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  Executive^  defending  his  course  while 
minister,  charging  that  he  had  been  removed  for  secret 
reasons,  and  violently  denouncing  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Federalists.  The  ill-written  and  ill-tempered  pam- 
phlet secured  for  its  writer  the  high  favor  of  the  Repub- 
licans and,  in  1799,  the  governorship  of  Virginia. 

In  1792,  two  culprits,  Jacob  Clingman  and  James 
Reynolds,  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  suborning  a 
witness  to  commit  perjury.  While  in  jail,  Clingman  sent 
for  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  hinted  that  Reynolds  could  tell 
secrets  that  would  ruin  Alexander  Hamilton.  With 
Abraham  Venable  of  the  house  and  James  Monroe  of 
the  senate,  Muhlenberg  visited  Reynolds  in  his  cell. 
Reynolds  refused  to  be  explicit  until  he  was  free;  the 
moment  he  was  out  on  bail,  he  fled,  but,  from  his  wife, 
the  three  obtained  two  suspicious  letters  in  Hamilton's 
handwriting.  With  a  written  statement  signed  by  Cling- 
Dcccmber  15.  man,  they  then  called  on  Hamilton  and  asked  for  an 
'79*  explanation.      Hamilton    admitted    having    written    the 
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letters  and  explained  that  he  had  been  involved  in  an  amour  1797 
with  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  that  her  husband  had  repeatedly 
levied  blackmail  upon  him.  In  support  of  his  statement, 
Hamilton  read  a  number  of  ill-spelled  letters  from  the 
frail  "Maria"  and  her  intermittently  indignant  and  com- 
plaisant husband,  and  the  investigators  acknowledged 
themselves  satisfied  that  the  offense  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  public  affairs.  "Mr.  Muhlenberg  and  Mr. 
Venable,  in  particular,  manifested  a  degree  of  sensibility 
on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Monroe  was  more  cold  but  entirely 
explicit."  Later,  Hamilton  asked  for  copies  of  the  papers 
that  they  had  brought  and  expressed  the  hope  that  "all 
such  papers  as  are  original  may  be  detained  from  the 
parties  of  whom  they  were  had,  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  repeat  the  abuse  of  them."  The  copies  asked 
for  were  supplied  and  all  three  made  the  desired  promise; 
Monroe,  who  had  the  papers,  said  that  Hamilton's  wishes 
should  "be  most  strictly  complied  with." 

Monroe  kept  the  letter  of  his  promise.  He  did  not  a  Breach  of 
return  the  papers  to  Clingman  or  to  Mrs.  Reynolds,  but,  ^°°°' 
in  1794,  when  he  set  out  for  France,  he  left  them  in  the 
hands  of  "a  respectable  character  in  Virginia"  whose 
identity  still  remains  somewhat  uncertain,  and  this 
"respectable  character"  secretly  passed  them  about  for 
the  delectation  of  Hamilton's  Virginia  enemies.  McMas- 
ter  says  that  "that  respectable  character  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  Thomas  Jefferson  himself."  Ultimately,  the  docu- 
ments came  into  the  hands  of  James  Thomson  Callender, 
a  disreputable  Scotch  pamphleteer.  Avowedly  to  avenge 
the  attacks  being  made  on  the  recalled  minister,  Callender 
published  the  papers  in  the  American  Annual  Register  for 
1796^  together  with  a  note  signed  by  Monroe  in  January, 
1793,  which  note  seemed  to  imply  a  suspicion  that 
Hamilton's  explanatory  letters  were  forged.  Hamilton 
demanded  that  Monroe  should  explain  this  note,  but  Mon- 
roe, smarting  under  misfortunes  of  his  own,  refused  to  do 
so.  "Not  without  a  blush"  and  regretting  "the  pang 
which  it  may  inflict  in  a  bosom  eminently  entitled  to 
all  my  gratitude,  fidelity,  and  love,"  Hamilton  promptly 
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1797  published  the  unsavoty  and  ili-speiled  correspondence  with 
the  Reynolds  pair,  together  with  other  papers  relating  to 
the  case.  The  Republicans  were  jubilant  that  Hamil- 
ton's reputation  had  been  soiled  and  the  Federalists 
chained  that  Monroe  had  played  a  dishonorable  part. 
Tit  Tint  On  the  third  of  July,  President  Adams  sent  to  congress 

a  message,  accompanied  by  papers  that  showed  that 
William  Blount,  a  senator  from  Tennessee,  had  engaged 
in  a  plot  to  lead  a  filibustering  expedition  of  frontiersmen 
-  -  and  Indians  for  the  con- 

PROCEEDINCS  quest  of  the  Floridas  and 

Louisiana  in  the  interests 
of  F,ngland,  then  at  war 
with  Spain.  Steps  were 
quickly  taken  in  the  house 

_ to  impeach  Blount,  but, 

WILLIAM  BLOUNT,      to  save  him,  the  Republi- 

4  uiurrjK  e/  rut  r„mo  n^ta  faM  TMi    cans,  led  by  Gallatin,  set 

iTAii  er  TunauMs.  up  a  claim  that  the  house 

had  no  right  to  impeach  a 

"'  senator.  A  majority  of  the 

HIGH  CRIMES  AKo  Mi!.DEMtA!*MU.     membcts,  however,  sui>- 

ported  the  impeachment 

and    voted    that    Blount 

.  ^^^.^_^—  ought  to  be  "sequestered" 

of  his  seat.     The  senate 
complied    with    the    de- 
mand,   expelled    the    of- 
fwu4utrau.  fender,  and  put  him  under 

ruKiuBrjaatucAUfc  ■  jj^^jj^  jq  appear  for  trial, 

*'"•  '■  which    was    passed    over 

■  Ti,i.-p.g.  of  ih.  i'r«„^-£,  „  ,*,  i^f^i-    until  the  regular  session. 
m'-i  y  ffiiihm  BUu,i  But  his  Republican  asso- 

ciates again  interposed  obstacles  and  it  was  not  until  the 
fifth  congress  reassembled  for  its  third  and  final  session 
that  the  senate  resolved  itself  into  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  Blount  had  been  elected  to 
the  Tennessee  senate  and  chosen  its  presiding  officer. 
As   an  official  of  a   "sovereign"   state,   he  denied   the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  the  case  was  ultimately 
dropped.  On  the  tenth  of  July,  congress  adjourned  to 
the  following  November. 
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AHE  American  envoys,  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and 
Gerry,  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  of  October,  1797;  on  the  fifth,  they 
informed  M.  Talleyrand,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
of  their  arrival.    At     y  ^  j 

a  short  interview,  on  ^^  •  *  '•  •»•  ^W'/**-*^  **•**' 
the  eighth,  Talley-  Amagtaph  of  TiiWruvd 

rand  informed  them  "that  the  Directory  had  required 
him  to  make  a  report  relative  to  the  situation  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  France,  which  he  was  then 
about,  and  which  would  be  finished  in  a  few  days,  when 
he  would  let  us  know  what  steps  were  to  follow."  The 
envoys  soon  learned  that  the  directory  was  highly  incensed 
at  the  language  and  tone  of  President  Adams's  speech 
to  congress  and  that  satisfactory  explanations  would 
have  to  be  made  before  they  could  be  accorded  a  pub- 
lic audience.  Meanwhile,  unofficial  agents  might  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  them  in  the  name  of  M.  Talley- 
rand. 

On  the  eighteenth,  a  certain  M.  Hottinguer,  who  had 
previously  been  recommended  as  a  gentleman  of  credit 
and  reputation,  called  on'  Pinckney  with  an  informal 
message  from  Talleyrand.  He  represented  that  the 
directory  was  desirous  of  peace  with  the  United  States, 
but  that  certain  offensive  passages  in  President  Adams's 
message  must  be  softened;  "that,  besides  this,  a  sum  of 
money  was  required  for  the  pocket  of  the  Directory  and 
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ministers,  which  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Talley-   1797 
rand;   and  that  a  loan  would  also  be  insisted  on."     This 
"douceur   for  the   pocket**   was   to   be   twelve  hundred 
thousand  livres,  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

On  the  next  day,  M.  Hottinguer  had  an  interview  with  De lArgcnt 
the  three  envoys  and,  at  their  request,  put  his  proposi- 
tion in  writing.  Then,  a  second  agent,  who  was  repre- 
sented as  standing  closer  to  Talleyrand,  appeared.  This 
M.  Bellamy  dilated  upon  the  resentment  caused  by  the 
president's  speech  and  the  need  of  removing  the  bad 
impression  that  it  had  created.  "*But,*  said  he,  'gen- 
tlemen, I  will  not  disguise  from  you,  that  this  ratification 
being  made,  the  essential  part  of  the  treaty  remains  to 
be  adjusted;  il  faut  de  Targent — il  faut  beaucoup  de 
I'argent;  you  must  pay  money y  you  must  pay  a  great  deal 
of  money.'  **  At  a  later  interview,  he  hinted  that  a  with- 
drawal of  the  demand  for  a  modification  of  the  president*s 
language  might  be  secured  by  the  payment  of  still  more 
money.  Otherwise,  a  disavowal  of  the  speech,  a  loan 
to  France,  and  a  douceur  would  be  absolutely  requisite. 
As  the  United  States  might  not  think  it  wise  openly  to 
loan  to  a  belligerent  power,  he  proposed  that  thirty-two 
million  florins  of  Dutch  "inscriptions'*  that  had  been 
extorted  from  Holland  and  were  worth  only  ten  shillings 
to  the  pound  should  be  assigned  to  the  United  States  at 
twenty  shillings — when  the  war  was  over,  the  Dutch 
would  doubtless  redeem  them  at  par.  As  a  part  of 
Talleyrand's  price  for  "dealing  politely  with  the  United 
States  and  refraining  from  locking  up  American  ships 
and  stealing  American  goods,"  the  douceur  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  was  not  forgotten.  Still  later,  M.  Bellamy  October  22 
"  again  returned  to  the  subject  of  money :  said  he,  gentle- 
men, you  do  not  speak  to  the  point;  it  is  money:  it  is 
expected  that  you  will  offer  money.  We  said  that  we 
had  spoken  to  that  point  very  explicitly:  we  had  given 
an  answer.  No,  said  he,  you  have  not:  what  is  your 
answer.?     We  replied,  it  is  no;    no;    not  a  sixpence." 

On  the  same  day,  one  Hauteval,  a  gentleman  who  had  Ocny  Visits 
resided  in  Boston  and  was  acquainted  with  Gerry,  called  T*Ueyrand 
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I   7  9  7  to  assure  the  envoys  that  Talle)rrand  was  well  disposed 

1798  toward  them  and  desired  a  private  and  unofficial  inter- 

October  28,     view.     Gerry  accompanied  him  to  Talleyrand's  house  and 

"W  there    received    direct    confirmation    of   the    directory's 

demand   regarding  the  president's  speech  and   a   loan. 

Regarding  the  douceur,  the  minister  was  discreetly  silent, 

but,  then  and  later,  he  let  it  be  seen  that  he  knew  of  the 

[>roposaI  and  approved  it.  Later,  Hottinguer  and  Bel- 
amy  renewed  their  persuasions,  sketched  out  various 
courses  that  the  envoys  might  follow,  and  never  forgot 
the  douceur;  they  even  added  threats  to  persuasion: 
"Unless  these  propositions  are  accepted,  steps  will  be 
immediately  taken  to  ravage  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
by  French  frigates  from  Saint  Domingo."  The  envoys 
again  rejected  the  proposal,  transmitted  to  America  an 
account  of  their  reception,  and  formally  addressed  Talley- 
rand on  the  subject  of  their  official  recognition. 
American  Further  diplomatic  skirmishing  having  produced   no 

JJ^^*^*"**  results,  the  envoys,  in  January,  submitted  an  elaborate 
Cniiicri  memorial  drawn  up  by  Marshall.  Talleyrand's  private 
secretary  conveyed  the  information  that  the  document  was 
so  long  that  no  one  had  found  time  to  read  it  and  the  min- 
ister himself  did  not  reply  for  two  months.  In  the  mean- 
time, French  privateers  and  war-ships  were  capturing 
American  vessels.  The  authenticated  dispatches  named 
nearly  a  thousand  American  vessels  that  had  been  seized. 
In  many  cases,  cargoes  were  confiscated  and  crews  im- 
prisoned, and  there  is  little  room  for  doubts  of  frequent 
corrupt  collusion  between  the  captor  and  the  minister  of 
justice.  Moreover,  we  are  told  that  as  these  losses  fell 
chiefly  upon  "our  British  faction,"  the  members  of  the 
French  party  in  America  did  not  sorrow  very  deeply. 
Marshall  and  On  the  eighteenth  of  March,  Talleyrand's  counter- 
Rrtire**^  memorial  appeared.  It  defended  the  French  contentions, 
charged  the  United  States  with  having  prolonged  the 
misunderstanding,  and  inquired  why  persons  out  of 
sympathy  with  France  had  been  sent  on  the  mission 
while  Jay,  who  was  known  to  be  a  British  partisan,  had 
been  sent  to  England.     To  his   insulting   query  Talley- 
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rand  added  the  statement  that  the  directory  was  inclined  1798 
to  treat  with  "that  one  of  the  three  whose  opinions  are 
presumed  to  be  more  impartial,  and  to  promise  in  the 
course  of  the  explanations  more  of  that  reciprocal  confi- 
dence which  is  indispensable,"  i.  e.,  Gerry.  Marshall  and 
Pinckney  remonstrated  against  being  thus  bowed  out  with 
French  politeness  and  asked  that,  if  the  prejudices  against 
them  had  not  yet  been  dissipated,  the  envoys  be  given 
their  passports.  Talleyrand  blandly  pretended  that  their 
withdrawal  was  voluntary  and  asked  Gerry  to  remain  and 
continue  the  negotiations.  Marshall  received  his  pass- 
ports and  sailed  for  home;.  Pinckney  obtained  permission 
to  remain  in  the  south  of  France  for  the  benefit  of  his 
daughter's  health. 

Influenced  by  his  belief  that  there  was  danger  that  Oerry 
France  would  declare  war  and  that  by  remaining  he  ^^"*«» 
might  be  able  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe,  Gerry  impru- 
dently accepted  Talleyrand's  proposal,  stipulating  that 
he  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  private  citizen  and  not  as  an 
accredited  envoy.  Neither  Talleyrand  nor  the  directory 
really  desired  a  war  with  the  United  States,  but  they 
hoped  by  threatening  such  a  war  to  obtain  favorable 
terms  and  douceurs  for  themselves,  and  some  satisfaction 
for  Jay's  treaty.  They  feared  to  break  oflp  relations  com- 
pletely lest  war  might  actually  follow;  they  saw  in  Gerry 
an  avenue  through  which  to  carry  on  intrigues  with  the 
French  party  in  America  as  well  as  a  way  of  escape  in 
case  the  danger  of  hostilities  became  too  great. 

Meanwhile,   various   warlike    measures   were    brought  congress 
before  the  congress,  the  members  of  which  felt  that  it  ?""  "**  , 

,  1  1      •    •  •  Mil  J    r  Adams  Speaks 

was  best  to  take  no  decisive  action  until  they  heard  trom 
the  envoys  in  France.  March  came  before  the  state 
department  received  cipher  dispatches  from  Paris  describ- 
ing events  up  to,  the  close  of  the  year.  As  soon  as  the 
dispatches  were  deciphered,  Adams  notified  congress 
of  their  arrival.  Two  weeks  later,  he  informed  that  body  March  19 
that  "  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  declare  that  I  perceive  no 
ground  of  expectation  that  the  objects  of  their  mission 
can  be  accomplished  on  terms  compatible  with  the  safety. 
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1798  the  honor,  or  the  essential  interests  of  the  nation,"  or  that 
any  further  negotiations  could  be  conducted  consistent 
''with  maxims  for  which  the  country  has  contended  at 
every  hazard,  and  which  constitute  the  basis  of  our 
national  sovereignty."  He  therefore  reiterated  his  former 
recommendations  regarding  the  national  defense  and  the 
revenue. 

The  news  that  the  mission  had  failed  aroused  much 
excitement  in  congress  and  throughout  the  country.  The 
Federalists  were  elated,  their  opponents  correspondingly 
depressed.  An  effort  was  made  to  enact  the  measures 
that  the  president  had  recommended,  but  the  Republicans 
insisted  that  the  message  was  a  party  trick  not  justified 
by  the  actual  state  of  our  relations  with  France.  Jeffer- 
son called  the  message  ''insane"  and  urged  an  adjourn- 
ment. "To  separate  congress  now,"  he  wrote,  "will  be 
withdrawing  the  fire  from  a  boiling  pot."  On  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  March,  after  a  party  conference,  the  Republi- 
cans introduced  in  the  house  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
war  was  inexpedient,  that  the  arming  of  merchant  vessels 
ought  to  be  restricted,  but  that  adequate  provision  for 
defense  ought  to  be  made.  A  warm  debate  followed  in 
which  Republicans  contended  that  there  was  no  need  of 
war  and  challenged  the  truth  of  the  presidential  message. 

Probably  at  Hamilton's  suggestion,  a  resolution  was 
introduced  in  the  house  calling  upon  the  president  for  the 
instructions  of  the  envoys  and  their  dispatches,  and  it 
passed  by  general  consent.  On  the  third  of  April,  Adams 
complied  with  the  request,  after  having  substituted  the 
letters  X,  Y,  and  Z  for  the  names  of  the  three  French 
irresponsibles.  The  dispatches  created  a  sensation;  even 
the  Federalists  were  astonished  at  Talleyrand's  insulting 
conduct.  The  papers  were  published  by  order  of  the 
senate,  and  the  effect  throughout  the  country  was  the 
same  that  it  was  in  congress.  For  a  time,  the  Republicans 
were  silenced  and  many  of  the  lukewarm  went  over  to 
the  Federalists.  The  war  spirit  flamed  up  hot  and  fierce. 
Almost  in  despair,  Jefferson  opposed  all  warlike  measures 
and  fought  for  time  that  passions  might  have  opportunity 
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to  cool.     But  Talleyrand's  attempt  to  whip  America  into   1798 
a  revocation  of  Jay's  treaty  and  a  docile  compliance  with 
his  interpretation  of  the  requirements  of  the  treaty  of 
alliance  had  failed  and  French  and  American  flags  were 
untwined. 

For  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life,  John  Adams  tasted  Perilous 
the  sweets  of  popularity.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  ^^p^*"^ 
addresses  of  approval,  and  the  new  songs,  "  Hail  Colum- 
bia" and  "Adams  and  Liberty,"  stirred  the  people  to 
wild  delight.  A  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  generally  May  9 
observed  and,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  Talleyrand  was 
burned  in  efiigy.  The  "Federal-Americans"  triumphed 
in  the  spring  and  fall  elections,  the  Aurora  suflPered  serious 
loss  of  circulation,  and  the  tricolor  gave  way  to  the  black 
cockade.  In  congress,  so  many  went  over  to  the  Federal- 
ist side  that,  between  the  twenty-seventh  of  March  and 
the  end  of  the  session  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  a  score  of 
warlike  measures  were  carried  through.  A  navy  depart- 
ment was  created  of  which  Benjamin  Stoddert  became  the  April  30 
first  secretary.  The  three  new  frigates  were  ordered 
equipped  and  the  purchase  of  ten  galleys  and  twelve 
armed  ships  was  authorized.  Merchant  vessels  were 
given  the  right  to  defend  themselves  and,  though  there 
was  no  declaration  of  war,  the  treaties  with  France  were 
declared  at  an  end  and  the  president  was  authorized  to  July  7 
use  the  navy  in  capturing  vessels  that  interfered  with 
American  commerce.  On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  the 
building  of  three  more  frigates  was  ordered.  The  navy 
soon  became  more  popular  than  the  army;  the  sons  of 
prominent  families  profl^ered  their  services  and,  in  some 
instances,  entire  crews  were  enlisted  in  a  few  hours. 
The  army  was  to  be  increased  by  a  new  regiment  of 
artillery  and  ten  thousand  volunteers  enlisted  for  three 
years.  A  direct  tax  of  two  millions  was  levied  and  the 
president  was  given  power  to  borrow  five  millions  more. 
As  if  rendered  reckless  by  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  the 
Federalists  passed  the  alien  and  sedition  acts,  a  detailed 
consideration  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  following 
chapter. 
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While  the  excitement  was  at  its  height,  John  Marshall 
landed  at  New  York;  his  progress  thence  to  Philadel- 
phia was  a  continuous  ovation.  Jefferson  says  that  when 
he  neared  the  capital  ''the  secretary  of  state  and  many 
carriages,  with  all  the  city  cavalry,  went  to  Frankford 
to  meet  him,  and  on  his  arrival  here,  in  the  evening, 
the  bells  rung  till  late  in  the  night,  and  immense  crowds 
were  collected  to  see  and  make  part  of  the  show/'  Mem- 
bers of  the  two  houses  of  congress  gave  the  returned 
envoy  a  public  dinner  at  which  the  famous  sentiment, 
"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute,*'  was 
voiced. 

Marshall  brought  additional  documents  and  a  letter 
from  Gerry  explaining  why  he  had  remained  in  France. 
Adams  transmitted  these  papers  to  congress  together  with 
copies  of  the  late  instructions  that  had  been  sent  to  the 
envoys  and  a  statement  that  the  negotiations  were  at  an 
end.  *'I  will  never,*'  he  declared,  "send  another  minister 
to  France  without  assurances  that  he  will  be  received, 
respected,  and  honored  as  the  representative  of  a  great, 
free,  powerful,  and  independent  nation.*'  He  also  trans- 
mitted copies  of  the  instructions  sent  to  the  envoys  after 
the  receipt  of  the  X,  Y,  Z  letters,  to  the  eff^ect  that  if,  at 
the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  instructions  they  were  not 
in  negotiation  with  authorized  representatives  of  the 
French  government,  they  were  to  demand  their  passports 
and  return  to  America.  Marshall  had  left  France  before 
the  arrival  of  this  letter  at  Paris.  A  few  days  later,  Gerry 
was  summarily  ordered  home. 

Under  the  authority  given  by  congress  in  July,  many 
of  the  vessels  of  the  infant  navy  put  to  sea.  About  the 
middle  of  July,  the  frigate  "United  States,"  Captain  John 
Barry,  and  the  20-gun  ship  "Delaware,"  Captain  Stephen 
Decatur  Sr.,  captured  three  French  privateers,  but  in 
November,  the  "Croyable,"  a  14-gun  privateer  that  had 
been  seized  by  the  "Delaware"  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  renamed  the  "Retaliation,"  and  adopted  into 
the  American  navy,  was  recaptured  by  the  French  frigate 
"L'lnsurgente."     Three  squadrons  under  Captain  John 
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Barry,  Captain  Thomas  Truxtun,  and  Captain  Thomas   1798 
Tingey  were  soon  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  1799 

The  arrival  of  the  American  frigates  in  the  West  Indies  He  Laughs 
was  the  occasion  of  not  a  little  merriment  among  the  ^^  ^^^^ 
French  and  English  officers  stationed  in  those  waters, 
for  the  vessels  marked  a  new  departure  in  naval  construc- 
tion. The  English  officers  were  especially  emphatic  in 
their  predictions  of  the  failure  of  the  **  monstrous  and 
preposterous"  armaments  and  "many  a  messroom  rang 
with  laughter  over  the  imaginary  mishaps  that  would 
befall  the  presumptuous  attempts  at  naval  architecture 
by  'rebel  subjects,'  as  the  Americans  were  still  graciously 
called  by  their  friends  the  English." 

An  opportunity  for  testing  the  merits  of  one  of  the  new  The 
vessels   presently  oc- 
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curred.  On  the  ninth 
of  February,  while 
cruising  near  Saint 
Kitts,  the  "  Constella- 
tion," rated  at  thirty- 
six  guns  but  carrying 
forty-eight,  chased  a 
French  frigate  and, 
thanks  partly  to  the 
stranger's  losing  her 
main-topmast  i  n  a 
sudden  squall,  came 
up  with  and  attacked 
her.  By  superior  ma- 
neuvering, the  "  Con- 
stellation" twice 
raked  the  French  ship 
and,  after  an  hour's 
combat,  was  about  to 
do  so  a  third  time 
when  the  enemy  struck  her  colors.  She  proved  to  be  the 
frigate  "L'Insurgente"  that  a  few  months  before  had 
retaken  the  "Retaliation,"  and  was  now  carrying  forty 
guns  and  commanded  by  Captain  Barreaut.     "Why  have 
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7  9  9  you  fired  upon  the  national  flag?**  were  Barreaut's  first 
800  words,  "our  nations  are  not  at  war."  "You  are  my 
prisoner,"  was  the  laconic  answer  of  Captain  Truxtun  of 
the  "  G^nstellation/'  The  losses  sustained  were  very 
unequal,  that  of  the  "Constellation"  being  two  killed 
and  three  wounded,  while  that  of  "L'Insurgente"  was 
forty-one  killed  and  seventy  wounded.  Among  the 
American  officers  who  participated  in  the  fight  were 
Lieutenant  John  Rodgers  and  Midshipman  David  Porter, 
of  whom  more  hereafter. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  following  February,  while  cruis- 
ing to  the  westward  of  the  island  of  Basse  Terre,  Captain 
Truxtun  chased  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  second,  over- 
hauled a  heavy  French  frigate.  About  eight  o'clock,  the 
stranger's  stern  chasers  and  quarter-deck  guns  opened 
fire.  For  some  time,  the  "Constellation"  did  not  reply 
as  Truxtun  wished  to  come  to  close  action  at  once,  but, 
after  reaching  a  favorable  position,  he  gave  the  word  to 
fire  and  a  de- 
structive broad- 
side was  poured 
in.  As  if  desiring 
to  avoid  an  ac- 
tion, the  French 
frigate's  fire  was 
directed  chiefly 
at  the  "Constellation's" 
rigging,  while  the  Amer- 
icans devoted  most  of  their 
attention  to  the  enemy's  hull. 
After  a  five  hours'  fight,  the 
French   fire  was   silenced,  but 

the    "Constellation's"    rigging     Map  of  the  West  indies  to  illustrate  the 

had  been  so  badly  injured  that     ^".^^-^r "t-int;^:::^''- 
her   mainmast    fell    and    the  and  the  **  constellation " 

enemy  escaped  in  the  darkness.  *"^  "^'  vengeance" 

Subsequently,  it  was  learned  that  the  French  vessel  was 
the  40-gun  frigate  "La  Vengeance."  The  loss  of  the 
"Constellation"  was  fourteen  men  killed  and  twenty-five 
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wounded,  and  that  of  "La  Vengeance"  fifty  killed  and   1798 
one  hundred  and  ten  wounded.  1801 

For  some  time  subsequent  to  this  action,  the  American  The  Record 
squadrons  cruised  in  search  of  French  vessels,  the  most  jj*^*'^'*'* 
notable   exploit  being  the  cap>- 

ture  of  the  cor-  v  e  1 1  e     "  Ber- 

ceau"    by    the  corvette    "Bos- 

ton."    As  t  h  e  French    were 

also  at  war  with  J^    ^^      ^1  Great     Britain, 

they   were    un-        Jf      BB2  ^^^^    ^°    inflict 

much     damage        SS    ^^V^B  upon  either  of 

their  antago-         v^^^^^H&  nists.    In  1801, 

the      American       ^v-      ^^^^^^^   cruisers  were 
notified  that  the      ^^K     ^^^^^^K    war  was 
Throughout  the       ^^  ^^^^^^^     contest,  the  con- 
duct of  the  in-  "  ^^^^^^W         fant   navy   had 


^- 
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been  highly  creditable:  eighty-four  armed  French  vessels, 
mostly  privateers,  had  been  captured  and,  under  its  pro- 
tection, the  exports  of  the  United  States  had  risen  from 
fifty-seven  million  dollars  in  1797  to  more  than  seventy-  »7g,665,sig 
eight  million  dollars  in  1799.  Not  less  important  was 
the  fact  that  experience  and  confidence  were  gained  by 
officers  and  sailors  who  were  to  play  a  part  in  a  greater 
and  more  serious  conflict. 

The  story  of  the  army  for  this  period  is  less  glorious.  The  Amj; 
The  army  bill  established  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  ,Oig"»'"«« 
and  commander-in-chief  and  provided  for  an  inspector- 
general    with    the    rank    of  major-general,    two    major- 
generals,  and  four  brigadiers.     On  the  second  of  July, 
1798,  Adams  named  Washington  for  the  first  position  and 
the  appointment  was  unanimously  ratified.     Washington  July  3 
accepted  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  choose  the 
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1798  general  staff*  and  that  he  should  ''not  be  called  into 
the  field  until  the  army  is  in  a  situation  to  require  my 
presence,  or  it  becomes  indispensable  by  the  urgency 
of  circumstances."  For  inspector-general,  Washington 
recommended  Hamilton,  and  for  major-generals,  Charles 
C.  Pinckney  and  Knox.  Adams  submitted  the  nominations 
to  the  senate  in  this  order  and  they  were  confirmed. 
Congress  closed  its  session  on  the  sixteenth  of  July. 
From  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth,  the  senate  held 
a  special  session.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  senate, 
Adams  returned  to  his  home  at  Quincy,  thus  following  an 
example  set  by  Washington. 
Ambition  and  Although  Hamilton  had  persistently  refused  to  reenter 
Jealousy        ^jyj|  |jfg^  j^^  ^^g  anxious  for  high  military  command. 

Knox  and   Pinckney  had  held  higher  rank  in  the  old 
army,  but  Hamilton's  friends  now  insisted  that,  as  his 
name  came  second  in  the  list  of  nominations  and  rati- 
fications, he  was  second  in  rank.     As  Washington  was  , 
growing  old  and  infirm,  this  interpretation  would  give  Ham-  ^ 
ilton  the  real  command.     Knox  and  his  friends  contended  \ 
that,  as  his  rank  had  been  higher  than  Hamilton's,  he 
was  entitled  to  the  second  place.     Adams,  who  thoroughly 
disliked    Hamilton,    adopted    Knox's   view.     Just   what 
influences  were  brought  to  bear  on  Washington  is  uncer- 
tain;   admirers  of  Hamilton  and  friends  of  Adams  still 
wrangle    about    it.     At    first,    Washington    expressed    a 

July  II  preference   for   Pinckney   saying   that   to   put   Hamilton 

first  would  breed  "disgust"  and  "sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 

Septembcr25  content,"  but  he  soon  declared  for  Hamilton  in  such 
forcible  terms  that  Adams  had  to  yield.  The  quarrel 
was  unfortunate  for  all  concerned;  Hamilton  lost  the 
friendship  of  Knox  who  refused  his  appointment,  Adams's 
hostility  to  Hamilton  was  increased,  and  the  rift  in  the 
Federalist  party  was  distinctly  widened. 

The  Miranda       It  is  probable  that  Hamilton's  anxiety  to  obtain  military 

^"°  ^         command  was  incidental  to  imperialistic  plans  that  were 

floating  through  his  brain.     At  this  time,  he  was  engaged 

in  intrigues  with  Francisco  Miranda  who  was  endeavoring 

to  revolutionize  South  America.     Miranda  had  served  in 
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the  West  Indies  and  under  Galvez  against  Pensacola;  1798 
when  forced  to  flee  from  Cuba,  he  visited  the  United 
States  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Hamilton  with 
whom  he  had  frequent  conversations  on  his  "project  of  1783-84 
liberating  S  Am  from  the  Spanish  Domination."  He 
was  now  in  London  trying  to  interest  the  British  ministry 
in  his  plans  and  to  get  into  touch  with  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  He  told  Rufus  King,  the  American 
minister  to  England  and  Hamilton's  close  friend,  that  he 
had  just  come  from  a  conference  with  Pitt  and  that  it 
was  England's  desire  to  cultivate  friendship  and  harmony 
with  the  United  States,  pointed  out  that  if  the  two  powers 
were  jointly  to  oppose  France  and  Spain  it  would  be  easy 
to  liberate  Spanish  America  and  to  enjoy  the  rich  trade 
monopolized  by  Spain,  and  proposed  that  the  two  states 
undertake  a  joint  expedition.  He  made  similar  proposals 
to  England.  The  British  government  was  unwilling  to 
begin  a  movement  that  might  lead  to  "scenes  of  wretched- 
ness" in  America,  but  decided  to  fall  in  with  Miranda's 
plans  in  case  Spain  was  about  to  lose  her  independence 
and  be  merged  with  France.  Miranda  sent  hopeful  letters 
to  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  others  in  the  United  States  and 
King  wrote  to  Pickering  advocating  the  scheme. 

In  August,  Hamilton  wrote  to  King:  "With  regard  to  Hamflton'i 
the  enterprise  in  question,  I  wish  it  much  to  be  undertaken,  ^°p** 
but  I  should  be  glad  that  the  principal  agency  was  in  the 
U.  States — they  to  furnish  the  whole  land  force  necessary. 
The  command  in  this  case  would  very  naturally  fall  upon 
me — and  I  hope  I  should  disappoint  no  favorable  antici- 
pation. Are  we  as  yet  mature  for  this  under- 
taking.? Not  quite — But  we  ripen  fast,  and  it  may  (I 
think)  be  rapidly  brought  to  maturity,  if  an  efficient 
negotiation  for  this  purpose  is  at  once  set  on  foot."  Pick-  August  « 
ering,  however,  did  not  reply  to  the  suggestions  of  Miranda 
and  King  and,  even  when  Adams  sent  him  a  new  letter 
from  Miranda  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  attitude  that 
should  be  adopted,  the  secretary  seems  to  have  sent  no 
written  answer.  Hamilton  chafed  exceedingly  because 
the  administration  had  "no  general  plan."     He  thought 
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1798  that  if  the  chief  was  "'  too  desultory/'  his  ministers  ought 
to  be  more  united  and  steady.     ^*  Besides  eventual  security 

June  27, 1799  against  invasion,  we  ought  certainly  to  look  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana,  and  we  ought  to  squint 
at  South  America."  But  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France 
removed  the  pretext  for  the  gathering  of  an  army  and  the 
reopening  of  the  Mississippi  removed  the  cause  for  war 
with  Spain.  Adams  was  no  imperialist,  the  British  gov- 
ernment held  back,  and  the  whole  plan  came  to  nothing. 
It  is  possible  that  Hamilton  was  harboring  other  schemes 
of  some  of  which  more  hereafter. 

coQiingArdor  The  work  of  Creating  the  new  army  went  forward  very 
slowly.     The  war  secretary  lacked  administrative  ability 

July 29  and   Hamilton   wrote   to  Washington   that  ''my   friend 

McHenry  is  wholly  insufficient  for  his  place,  with  the 
additional  misfortune  of  not  having  the  least  suspicion  of 

September  14  the  fact."  Washington  complained  that  the  ''spirit  and 
enthusiasm  which  were  inspired  by  the  Dispatches  from 
our  Envoys,  that  resentment  which  was  roused  by  the 
treatment  of  our  Commissioners  by  the  Directory"  were 
"evaporating  fast."  The  alien  and  sedition  laws  had 
cooled  the  military  ardor  of  the  people  and  the  Republi- 
cans were  recovering  their  courage.     Party  feeling  ran  so 

September  30  high  that  Washington  wrote  to  McHenry  warning  him 
against  giving  commissions  to  brawlers  "who  would 
endeavor  to  divide  and  contaminate  the  army  by  artful 
and  seditious  discourses  and,  perhaps,  at  a  critical  moment, 
bring  on  confusion;  you  could  as  soon  scrub 

the  blackamore  white,  as  to  change  the  principle  of  a 
profest  Democrat."  Adams  grew  indifferent  as  to  the 
organization  of  the  army;  he  was  not  anxious  to  increase 
Hamilton's  power  and  had  begun  to  think  that  war  might 
be  avoided.  To  McHenry  he  said:  "Regiments  are 
costly  articles  everywhere,  and  more  so  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other  under  the  sun.  ...  At  present 
there  is  no  more  prospect  of  seeing  a  French  army  here 
than  there  is  in  heaven."  Recruiting  was  not  begun  until 
the  spring  of  1799,  a  year  after  the  disclosure  of  the 
X,  Y,  Z  correspondence.     Even  then,  men  enlisted  so 
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slowly  and   desertions  were   so  frequent  that  the  army   1798 
progressed  "like  a  wounded  snake,"  and  the  Republicans 
were  active  in  their  efforts  to  convince  the  people  that 
an  army  was  not  needed. 

In  this,  the  Republicans  were  not  far  from  right.  It  Gerry's 
became  more  and  more  evident  that  France  did  not  want  ^«^^»™ 
to  fight  with  the  United  States  and  that,  if  war  was  to 
be  declared,  the  United  States  would  have  to  do  it.  In 
October,  1798,  Gerry  arrived  with  pacific  assurances,  but 
he  was  now  discredited  and  his  words  had  but  little  effect 
upon  most  of  those  in  authority.  He  was  kindly  received 
by  the  president  at  his  Massachusetts  home,  and  with  bitter 
animosity  by  many  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  Federalist 
faction  could  not  condone  his  mistake  in  acting  alone 
after  the  departure  of  Pinckney  and  Marshall  and  he  and 
his  family  were  wantonly  insulted.  On  one  occasion,  a 
guillotine,  smeared  with  blood  and  bearing  the  effigy  of 
a  headless  man,  was  set  up  under  the  windows  of  his 
home.  Assurances  similar  to  those  that  Gerry  brought 
were  sent  to  Pichon,  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague, 
and  by  him  transmitted  to  Murray  who  forwarded  them 
to  the  president.  In  fact,  the  directory  had,  in  August, 
issued  decrees  more  favorable  to  the  neutral  rights  claimed 
by  the  United  States,  released  imprisoned  American  citi- 
zens, and  raised  the  embargo  on  American  shipping. 

In  June,  1798,  Doctor  George  Logan,  a  Philadelphia  Logan't 
Quaker  and  a  grandson  of  James  Logan,  the  celebrated  ^*«»o" 
secretary  of  William  Penn,  at  his  own  cost  and  with  no 
credentials  save  certificates  of  citizenship,  went  to  France 
with  the  patriotic  purpose  of  averting  war  between  that 
country  and  his  own.  At  Paris  he  was  hailed  as  the 
envoy  of  peace,  was  dined  and  feasted  by  Merlin,  and 
was  received  by  Talleyrand.  In  November,  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia  with  the  verbal  assurance  that  France 
would  negotiate  for  peace.  The  yellow  fever  had  driven 
many  from  the  town  and  Pickering  was  at  Trenton 
whither  Logan  hastened.  But  the  Quaker  was  not  met 
with  the  promised  reward  of  the  peace-maker.  Pickering 
received  him  coldly  and,  in  an  interview  at  Philadelphia, 
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Washington  treated  him  with  studied  discourtesy;  he  was 
accused  by  the  Federalists  of  having  carried  traitorous 
information  to  France ;  and  congress  passed  the  so-called 
''Logan  act"  making  it  a  high  misdemeanor  for  a  private 
citizen  to  interfere  in  such  matters.  The  Republicans, 
however,  made  much  of  him  and  secured  his  election  to 
the  Pennsylvania  assembly.  Adams  also  received  him 
with  consideration  and  was  impressed  by  the  news  he 
brought.  Logan's  interference  undoubtedly  was  improper, 
but  it  did  no  harm  and  it  may  have  done  some  good. 

After  receiving  the  first  letter  from  Murray,  Adams 
wrote  to  Pickering  concerning  certain  things  that  must 
be  considered  before  the  meeting  of  congress  and  upon 
which  he  desired  the  advice  of  the  heads  of  departments. 
Should  the  president  recommend  a  declaration  of  war  ? 
Would  it  be  proper  to  nominate  a  minister  to  be  sent  to 
France  as  soon  as  assurances  should  be  given  by  the 
directory  that  he  would  be  properly  received  ?  A  council 
of  leading  Federalists,  including  Hamilton,  Pinckney,  and 
perhaps  Washington,  met  at  Philadelphia  and  prepared 
a  speech  for  the  president's  use.  Congress  was  to  reas- 
semble on  the  third  of  December  and  Adams  returned 
to  Philadelphia  just  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  session. 
When  he  pronounced  his  message  from  the  speaker's 
chair,  the  presence  of  the  newly  appointed  generals, 
Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Pinckney,  cast  a  shade  of 
warlike  determination  over  the  assembly.  The  president 
adopted  most  of  the  speech  that  the  Federalist  council  had 
prepared  for  him,  but  changed  the  part  in  which  lay  the 
marrow  and  chief  importance  of  the  document.  Instead 
of  saying  that  the  sending  of  another  minister  to  France 
would  be  "an  act  of  humiliation,"  he  inserted  a  passage 
in  which  he  intimated  that  he  was  ready  to  send  another 
minister  if  assurances  were  received  that  he  would  be 
properly  treated — a  thing  that  the  Hamiltonians  insisted 
he  had  no  political  right  to  do. 

As  if  the  heads  of  English  naval  commanders  had  been 
turned  by  Nelson's  victory  of  the  Nile,  British  interfer- 
ence with   American   shipping  was  growing  worse.     In 
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November,  1798,  an  English  cruiser  stopped  the  "Balti-  1798 
more,"  an  American  war  vessel,  and  carried  off  fifty-five  1799 
seamen  for  examination,  retained  five  of  them  as  British 
subjects,  and  pressed  them  into  the  British  service.  The 
claimed  right  of  search  having  led  to  action  that  was 
intolerable,  Adams  issued  an  order  to  American  naval 
commanders  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  insult: 
"  Do  not  submit  to  search  but  resist  to  the  utmost  and,  if 
overpowered  by  superior  force,  strike  your  flag  and  yield 
your  vessel ;  but  not  the  men  without  the  vessel."  The 
British  government  disavowed  the  act,  but  the  incident 
deepened  Adams's  dislike  for  an  alliance  with  England. 

Adams's  hope  that  the  quarrel  with  France  might  be  Adams 
settled  peaceably  was  strengthened  by  the  receipt  of  an  Nominate  a 
official   dispatch   from  Talleyrand,   transmitted   through  France 
Pichon    and    Murray.     Echoing   the   president's   words,  September  28, 
Talleyrand   gave   assurances   that   "any   plenipotentiary  '79* 
which  the  government  of  the  United  States  may  send  to 
France  in  order  to  terminate  the  differences  which  exist 
between  the  two  countries,  will  incontestably  be  received 
with  the  respect  due  the  representative  of  a  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  powerful  nation."     Without  giving  even  to 
his  cabinet  a  hint  of  what  he  was  about  to  do,  Adams 
sent  to  the  senate  the  nomination  of  William  Vans  Murray,  February  18, 
then  minister  to  Holland,  to  be  minister  to  France,  but  "W 
stipulating  that  Murray  should  not  go  to  that  country 
until  "direct  and  unequivocal  assurances"  had  been  given 
by  France  that  he  would  be  received  in  his  proper  char- 
acter and  that  a  minister  of  equal  rank,  title,  and  powers 
would  be  appointed  to  treat  with  him.     Adams  later  said : 
"  I  knew  that  if  I  called  the  heads  of  departments  together 
and  asked  their  advice,  three  of  them  would  very  laconic- 
ally protest  against  the  measure.     The  other  two  would 
be  loath  to  dissent  from  their  brethren,  and  would  more 
moderately  and  mildly  concur  with  them.     The  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  the  whole  would  be  instantaneously 
communicated  to  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.   &c.,  in  the  Senate, 
and  G.  H.  I.   &c.,  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;   the 
public  and  the  presses  would  have  it  at  once,  and  a  clamor 
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1799  raised,  and  a  prejudice  propagated  against  the  measure, 
that  would  probably  excite  the  Senate  to  put  their  nega- 
tive on  the  whole  plan." 

Adams  Namet      The  nomination  created  consternation  &mong  the  Fed- 

^^^^j^^""*  eralists.  Pickering  hastened  to  assure  Hamilton  that 
Adams  had  acted  without  consultation  with  his  cabinet 
and  wrote  to  Washington  that  the  president  was  "  suffer- 
ing the  torments  of  the  damned  as  a  consequence  of  his 
nomination."  "Had  the  foulest  heart  and  the  ablest 
head  in  the  whole  world  been  permitted  to  select  the 
most  embarrassing  and  ruinous  measure,"  wrote  Theo- 
dore Sedgwick,  "perhaps  it  would  have  been  precisely 
the  one  which  has  been  adopted."  Hamilton  said  that 
the  step  "would  astonish,  if  anything  from  that  quarter 
could  astonish."  A  committee  of  five  Federalists  called 
on  the  president  to  induce  him  to  reconsider  his  action, 
but  Adams  was  obdurate  and  declared  their  action 
"unconstitutional."  The  Federalist  senators  decided  to 
reject  Murray,  but,  before  the  nomination  came  up  for  a 

February  25  vote,  Adams  Sent  in  a  new  message  substituting  a  com- 
mission of  three  and  nominating  Chief-justice  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Vans  Murray  as  joint 
commissioners.  The  nominations  were  confirmed,  Henry 
declined  the  appointment,  and  Governor  William  R. 
Davie  of  North  Carolina  was  named  in  his  place.  After 
a  few  days  of  hurried  and  strenuous  legislation,  congress 
adjourned  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  third  of  March, 
and  Adams  retired  to  his  home  at  Quincy.  Personal 
friends  remonstrated  because  of  his  absence  from  the 
seat  of  government.  Still  he  lingered  on  his  farm  and 
transacted  public  business  by  means  of  the  slow^-going 
mails.  Added  to  the  other  troubles  of  that  summer  was 
the  return  of  the  yellow  fever.  Many  were  driven  from 
the  capital  by  the  dreaded  scourge  and  the  executive 
offices  were  temporarily  removed  to  Trenton. 

Delay  By    this    time,    the    "Anglicist    Federalists"    were    so 

anxious  for  war  that  they  hoped  delay  would  prevent  the 
success  of  the  mission.  It  took  months  to  communicate 
with    France    and,    meanwhile,    Ellsworth    and    Davie 
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remained  in  the  United  States.  When  formal  and  official  1799 
assurances  that  they  would  be  properly  received  came  juijso 
from  Talleyrand,  Pickering  secured  further  delay  by 
pointing  out  to  Adams,  who  was  at  Quincy,  that  there 
had  been  political  changes  in  France  since  the  sending 
of  the  message.  By  the  tenth  of  October,  Adams  was 
at  Trenton.  On  that  day,  the  Republicans  carried  Penn- 
sylvania as  if  to  foreshadow  a  Federalist  defeat  at  the 
coming  general  election.     Lee  and  Stoddert  were  inclined 


to  the  president's  view,  while  the  other  cabinet  members 
opposed  him  and  were  given  moral  support  by  Hamilton's 
presence  in  the  town.  Adams,  however,  held  his  ground 
and  gave  orders  that  a  frigate  be  made  ready  to  receive  October  16 
Davie  and  Ellsworth  not  later  than  the  first  of  November, 
Pickering  wrote ;  "  The  die  is  cast,  the  envoys  go  to  France 
or  rather  to  Europe  to  see  if  they  can  enter  France,"  and 
Wolcott  added:  "Thus  are  the  United  States  governed 
as  Jupiter  is  represented  to  have  governed  Olympus." 
On  the  fifth  of  November,  the  two  commissioners  set 
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1799  sail;    by  the  second  of  March,  1800,  the  three  were  at 

1800  Paris  and  presented  their  credentials.  In  the  meantime, 
the  revolution  of  the 
eighteenth    Brumaire 

)  had  swept  away  the 
directory  and  made 
Napoleon  Bonaparte 
first  consul  and  real 
master  of  France. 
Bonaparte  appointed  a 
commission  with  his 
AutogT.ph  of  jo«ph  Bon»pine  brother,  Joscph,  at  its 

head  to  negotiate  with  the  envoys.  A  convention  was 
signed  on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1800;  it  restored 
peaceful  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  laid 
down  reasonable  regula- 
tions for  the  protection  of 
neutral  commerce,  and 
provided  that  the  spolia- 
tion claims  should  be  set- 
tled at  some  future  time. 
When,  late  in  the  year, 
Davie  returned  with  the 
convention,  the  capital  had 
been  moved  to  the  Poto- 
mac, the  presidential  elec- 
tion had  been  held,  Fed- 
eralist power  was  on  the 
wane,  the  war  spirit  had 
almost  wholly  evaporated, 
and  Hamilton  advised  his 
followers  to  ratify  the 
treaty  rather  than  to  take 
the  risk  of  having  a  new 
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negotiated  by  the  Republicans. 
After  expunging  the  article  regarding  spoliation  claims, 
the  senate  ratified  the  treaty  on  condition  that  the 
convention  should  be  limited  to  eight  years.  Bonaparte 
ratified  it  with  the  proviso  that  the  elision  of  the  second 
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I  8  o  I  aiticte  should  be  held  to  mean  that  each  countiy  renounced 
the  claims  to  which  that  article  related.  After  the  Fed- 
T  19  eralists  had  fallen  from  power,  the  senate  finally  ratified 
the  treaty  in  this  form.  Thus  France  escaped  the  pay- 
ment of  indemni^  for  spoliations  and  American  mer- 
chants lost  all  chance  of  compensation  for  their  losses, 
but  never  since  those  days  has  France  "assumed  a  right 
of  parental  discipline  on  the  score  of  ancient  benefits." 

Thus  ended  the  quasi-war  with  France,  the  chief  credit 
for  the  happy  end  of  which  is  due  to  John  Adams.  In 
resisting  the  warlike  tendencies  of  the  Hamiltonian  fac- 
tion, the  president  had  taken  broad  and  statesmanlike 
ground ;  the  only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  him  is  the 
manner  in  which  he  asserted  his  authority  and  worked 
out  his  purpose.  Present-day  historians  are  agreed  that 
he  "  acted  boldly,  honestly,  wisely,  and  for  the  best  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  in  a  very  critical  peril."  He  saved 
the  United  States  from  a  costly  and  perhaps  a  disastrous 
war,  and  possibly  from  internal  dissensions  that  might 
have  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  popular  government. 
For  himself,  it  was  the  most  disastrous  act  of  his  life,  but 
he  never  wavered  in  his  opinion  that  he  had  acted  wisely. 
In  1815,  he  wrote:  "I  will  defend  my  missions  to  France 
as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  direct  my  hand  or  a  finger  to 
hold  my  pen.  They  were  the  most  disinterested  and 
meritorious  of  my  whole  life,  I  reflect  upon  them  with 
so  much  satisfaction,  that  I  desire  no  other  inscripnon 
above  my  gravestone  than:  'Here  lies  John  Adams,  who 
took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  peace  with 
France  in  the  year  1800.'" 
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URING  the  first  year  of  Adams's  administration,  TheLyoo- 
partisan  bitterness  had  become  so  great  that,  ^f™'* 
according  to  Jefferson,  political  opponents  could 
no  longer  "  separate  the  business  of  the  state  from  that 
of  society.  Men  who  have  been  intimate  all 

their  lives  cross  the  street  to  avoid  meeting,  and  turn  their 
heads  another  way  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  touch 
their  hats."  One  day,  in  the  house  of  representatives 
informally  assembled,  Matthew  Lyon  was  contending  Jmuitj,  179! 
that  the  Connecticut  members  did  not  represent  the  will 
of  their  constituents  on  a  certain  measure  and  said  that, 
if  he  was  to  go  into  that  state  with  a  printing-press  for  a 
few  months,  he  could  turn  out  the  whole  delegation. 
"If  you  went  into  Connecticut,"  said  Roger  Griswold,  a 
member  from  that  state,  "would  you  wear  your  wooden 
sword  ?" —  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  while  in  the  army 
Lyon  had  been  cashiered.  To  this  and  the  loud  laugh 
from  the  Federalists,  Lyon  replied :  "  I  know  them  well, 
for  I  have  had  to  fight  them  whenever  they  came  into 
my  district."  "Did  you  fight  them  with  your  wooden 
sword }"  sneered  Griswold.  This  was  too  much  for 
Irish  temper  and  Lyon  spat  in  Griswold's  face.  The 
men  were  separated  with  difficulty  and  the  house  was 
called  to  order.  The  affair  was  referred  to  a  committee 
that  reported  in  favor  of  expelling  Lyon.  The  gentleman 
from  Vermont  apologized   and   the  vote   for  expulsion 
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798  stood  fifty-two  to  forty-four — less  than  the  necessary  two- 
thirds.  Instead  of  letting  the  matter  rest,  the  newspapers 
took  up  the  subject  and  bitterly  lampooned  both  men  in 
prose  and  verse;  Lyon  was  the  "King  of  Beasts"  and 
Griswold  was  the  "Knight  of  the  Rheum-ful  Counte- 
nance." Griswold  resolved  upon  revenge  and  one  day 
assaulted  Lyon  while  he  was  sitting  in  his  chair  and  beat 
him  over  the  head  with  a  heavy  walking-stick.     Lyon 


Ciricitun  oF  the  I.yon  ind  Griiwold  Alliir 

ran  to  the  fireplace  and  seized  the  tongs,  but  was  soon 
disarmed.  The  two  then  grappled  and  were  dragged 
apart.  Lyon  secured  a  stick  and  with  it  struck  Griswold 
on  the  head  when  again  the  two  were  separated.  An 
effort  was  made  to  expel  both  members,  but  it  was  urged 
that  the  house  was  not  in  session  when  the  fight  took 
place  and  the  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  seventy- 
three  to  twenty-one.  Lyon  was  later  made  to  feel  the 
weight  of  Federalist  displeasure,  but  the  affair  was  not  the 
last  of  the  kind  by  which  congress  was  disgraced. 

The  party  press  had  now  become  exceedingly  scurrilous 
and  malignant;    never  before  had  public  men  been  "so 
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profanely  denounced."  Bache  died  of  yellow  fever  in  i  7  9  8 
September  and  William  Duane,  who  was  born  of  Irish 
parents  near  Lake  Champlain  and  whose  newspaper  at 
Calcutta  had  been  confiscated  by  the  British  government, 
became  editor  of  the  Auroroy  husband  of  Bache's  widow, 
and  a  potent  politician.  A  few  days  after  Bache's  death, 
Fenno,  of  the  Gazettey  died;  the  publication  of  his  paper 
was  continued  by  his  son.  During  this  period,  James 
Thomson  Callender,  who  had  fled  from  Scotland  to 
avoid  prosecution  for  some  of  his  publications,  was  report- 
ing congressional  debates  for  a  Philadelphia  newspaper 
and  stirring  Federalists  to  livid  rage  with  his  pungent  and 
malodorous  stabs  at  "mushroom  six  per-cent.  aristocracy." 
He  soon  was  issuing  libels  on  Washington's  administra- 
tion and  was  the  first  to  print  the  documents  that  exposed 
the  Hamilton  scandal. 

Prominent  among  the  editorial  champions  of  the  Fed-  The  License 
eralists  was  William  Cobbett  who  wrote  able  and  scur-  o^^*>«Pf«" 
rilous  articles  under  the  pen-name  of  "Peter  Porcupine'* 
and  published  them  in  Porcupine's  Gazette.  When  Peter 
Porcupine  turned  his  mud  battery  on  Yrujo,  the  Spanish 
minister  who  had  protested  against  the  Jay  treaty,  "the 
half  Don,  half-sans-culotte"  complained  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  matter  was  laid  before  a  federal  grand  jury. 
Chief-justice  McKean  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  daughter 
Yrujo  soon  married,  also  issued  a  warrant  for  Cobbett 
and,  in  his  charge 
to  the  grand  jury, 
said:  "Every  one 
who  has  in  him  the 
senti  men ts  of  either 

/^i     •      •  Autograph  of  William  Cobbett 

a    Christian    or    a  ^  ^ 

gentleman,  cannot  but  be  highly  offended  at  the  enven- 
omed scurrility  that  has  raged  in  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers, printed  in  Philadelphia  for  several  years  past, 
insomuch  that  libeling  has  become  a  kind  of  national 
crime,  and  distinguishes  us  not  only  from  all  the  states 
around  us,  but  from  the  whole  civilized  world."  Neither 
the  federal  nor  the  state  grand  jury  indicted  Cobbett,  but 
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McKean  put  the  editor  under  bonds  and,  as  this  failed   1798 
to  tone  down  the  journalistic  venom  to  the  judicial  stand- 
ard of  propriety,  declared  his  recognizances  forfeited. 


CiHciIure  Agamil  Cobbctt 

The  Federalists  seem  to  have  had  a  keener  appreciation  ADingcrout 
of  the  virulence  of  the  Republican  editors  than  they  did  cm<"' 
of  the  activities  of  Peter  Porcupine.  In  their  eyes,  the 
state  of  affairs  was  made  more  scandalous  and  dangerous 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  worst  offenders,  such  as 
Callender,  Thomas  Cooper,  Doctor  Joseph  Priestly, 
CoUot,  and  Volney,  were  foreigners.  The  country  was 
full  of  political  refugees  from  England,  Ireland,  and 
France.  "The  whole  of  this  multitude  of  foreigners," 
says  a  Federalist  historian,  "were  attached  to  France  from 
various  motives,  and  were  the  active  instruments  of  all 
her  machinations.  Their  numbers,  their  factiousness, 
and  the  perfect  state  of  their  organization,  rendered  them 
most  justly  a  subject  of  general  alarm  among  all  classes 
of  Americans,  who  were  not  themselves  regardless  of  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  their  country." 
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1798  Though  hatred  and  a  desire  to  retain  power  in  the 
European  hands  of  the  "better"  classes  were  influencing  motives. 
Precedents  there  Can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Federalists  felt  that  repres- 
sive legislation  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  save 
the  country  from  excesses  similar  to  those  that  had 
occurred  in  France,  a  step  for  which  they  had  many 
European  precedents.  For  example,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  revolutionary  doctrines  in  England,  the 
government  there  had  issued  a  proclamation  against 
seditious  writings,  had  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  had  passed  a  seditious  meetings  act,  and  had 
prosecuted  and  convicted  a  number  of  agitators,  including 
Thomas  Paine,  for  sedition.  Even  in  France,  so  much 
the  object  of  Republican  "veneration,"  the  successive 
parties  in  power  had  shown  no  moderation  in  dealing 
with  their  opponents,  as  la  guillotine  bore  witness.  "  Even 
Pinckney  found  that  an  alien  could  not  dwell  in  France 
without  a  license,  and  one  can  easily  imagine  what  would 
have  happened  to  a  man  in  France  who  undertook  to 
organize  a  party  opposed  to  the  existing  authority  at  any 
time  from  1 792-1814." 
The  The  naturalization  act  passed  in  1795  enabled  an  alien 

Naturalization  ^q  becomc  a  citizcn  after  five  years'  residence  in  the 
United  States.  As  most  of  those  who  took  the  benefit  of 
the  law  became  Republicans,  the  Federalists  saw  good 
reason  for  a  more  restrictive  policy.  Some  of  them 
would  have  done  away  with  naturalization  altogether  had 
there  not  been  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  such 
June  18  a  measure.  Ultimately,  the  subject  was  disposed  of  by 
raising  the  residence  requirement  to  fourteen  years  and 
providing  that  the  declaration  of  intention  must  be  made 
at  least  five  years  before  admission  to  citizenship. 
The  Alien  Morc    drastic    measures    quickly    followed.     On    the 

twenty-fifth  of  April,  Senator  Hillhouse  of  Connecticut 
had  introduced  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  "to  consider  whether  any,  and  what  pro- 
visions ought  to  be  made  by  law,  for  removing  from  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  such  aliens  homy  not 
entitled  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  thereof  to  the  rights 
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of  citizenship,  as  may  be  dangerous  to  its  peace  and  1798 
safety ;  and  providing  for  returns  to  be  made  of  all  aliens 
that  shall  be  landed  from  any  vessel  which  shall  arrive 
in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  and  that  permits 
be  granted  to  such  as  shall  be  suffered  to  reside  therein; 
and  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise."  The  word  "born" 
was  stricken  out  and  the  resolution  thus  amended  was  Apni26 
adopted.  The  committee  reported  a  bill  that,  after  vari- 
ous amendments,  was  passed  by  both  houses  and  approved 
by  the  president.  The  act  provided  that  for  two  years  June  25 
the  president  should  have  power  "to  order  all  such  aliens 
as  he  shall  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  United  States,  or  shall  have  reasonable  ground  to 
suspect  are  concerned  in  any  treasonable  or  secret  machi- 
nations against  the  government  thereof,  to  depart  out  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  within  such  time  as 
shall  be  expressed  in  such  order."  In  case  of  disobedi- 
ence, such  an  alien  was,  upon  conviction,  to  be  subject 
to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  years  and 
was  incapacitated  from  ever  becoming  a  citizen.  If  he 
returned,  after  obeying  the  order,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned 
at  the  will  of  the  president.  In  the  following  month, 
another  act  known  as  "The  Alien  Enemies  Act,"  author-  juiy6 
ized  the  president,  in  time  of  war,  to  cause  the  subjects 
of  the  hostile  nation  "to  be  apprehended,  restrained, 
secured,  and  removed  as  alien  enemies." 

But  the  act  that  most  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Republi-  The  sedition 
cans  and  worked  the  greatest  harm  to  the  Federalists  ^^ 
was  the  famous  sedition  act,  which  the  president  signed 
on  the  fourteenth  of  July.  The  alien  acts  were  con- 
demned by  many  Americans  "for  the  sake  of  soothing 
the  great  class  of  foreigners  who  were  not  yet  naturalized." 
The  sedition  act,  however,  affected  native-born  Americans 
as  well  and  was  therefore  felt  to  be  still  more  oppressive. 
In  its  original  form,  the  bill  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
justify  the  attitude  of  France  or  to  hint  that  the  admin- 
istration was  acting  unconstitutionally  or  contrary  to  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people.  Even  in  the  soft- 
ened form  in  which  it  was  enacted,  the  law  was  a  drastic 
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1798  one.  Any  person  who  should  combine  or  conspire  to 
oppose  any  measure  of  the  federal  government,  or  to 
prevent  any  officer  from  performing  his  duty,  or  who 
should  "advise  or  attempt  to  procure  any  insurrection, 
riot,  unlawful  assembly,  or  combination"  was  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor  and,  on  conviction,  was  to  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  and  by 
imprisonment  during  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months 
nor  more  than  five  years.  Any  person  who  should 
"write,  print,  utter  or  publish,  or  shall  cause  or  procure 
to  be  written,  printed,  uttered  or  published,  or  shall 
knowingly  and  willingly  assist  or  aid  in  writing,  printing, 
uttering  or  publishing  any  false,  scandalous  and  malicious 
writing  or  writings  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  either  house  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  president  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to 
defame**  the  government,  congress,  or  the  president,  or 
stir  up  sedition  or  opposition  to  the  government,  was,  on 
conviction,  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two 
thousand  dollars  and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two 
years.  The  act  was  to  be  in  force  until  the  third  of 
March,  1801. 
How  the  Even  while  the  bills  were  pending,  many  of  the  most 

^*°Enf'*  d  obnoxious  of  the  persons  against  whom  they  were  directed 
took   alarm   and   left   the   country.     Jefferson   wrote   to 
May 3  Madison   that   "the   threatening   appearances   from   the 

alien  bills  have  so  alarmed  the  French  who  are  among  us, 
that  they  are  going  off.  A  ship  chartered  by  themselves 
for  this  purpose  will  sail  within  about  a  fortnight  for 
France  with  as  many  as  she  can  carry.  Among  these  I 
believe  will  be  Volney,  who  has  in  truth  been  the  prin- 
cipal object  aimed  at  by  the  law."  In  fact,  the  alien 
acts  were  self-enforcing;  Adams  did  not  deport  a  single 
person  under  them. 
The  Unfortunately,  the  Federalists  were  not  equally  mod- 

Omviction      eratc  in  enforcing  the  sedition  act.     The  first  victim  was 
Punishment  of  Matthcw  Lyon,  the  hated  and  "excitable  little  Hibernian" 
lIo"^*^        from  Vermont.     Lyon  had  written  and  published  in  the 
Fermont  Gazette  a  letter  denouncing  the  fast-day  procla- 
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mation  and  charging  the  president  with  '^  unbounded  1798 
thirst  for  ridiculous  pomp,  foolish  adulation,  and  selfish  1800 
avarice;"  at  a  political  meeting  he  had  read  part  of  a 
letter  written  by  Joel  Barlow  in  which  the  writer  expressed 
surprise  that  the  answer  of  the  house  to  the  president's 
speech  of  April  3,  1797,  had  not  been  "an  order  to  send 
him  to  the  mad-house;"  and  he  had  abetted  the  publica- 
tion of  Barlow's  letter  in  full.  For  these  offenses  he  was 
indicted,  found  guilty,  fined  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  four  months.  His  friends 
petitioned  the  president  to  remit  the  fine,  but  as  Lyon 
had  not  signed  the  application,  Adams  said  that  "peni- 
tence must  precede  pardon"  and  refused  to  do  anything 
in  the  matter.  Lyon  served  his  term  in  jail,  paid  his  fine, 
and,  near  the  close  of  the  session,  appeared  on  the  floor 
of  the  house  and  was  welcomed  by  a  resolution  for  his 
expulsion  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  convicted  of 
sedition.  The  motion  failed  for  want  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote.  In  1840,  after  Lyon's  death,  congress 
refunded  the  fine  with  interest. 

Thomas  Cooper  was  an  Englishman  who  had  settled  in  The  Gate  of 
Pennsylvania  and  begun  the  publication  of  a  Republican  ^^°' 
newspaper  called  the  Sunhury  and  Northumberland 
Gazette.  Early  in  Adams's  administration,  he  had  been 
an  unsuccessful  applicant  for  office  and,  when  he  was 
taxed  with  inconsistency,  he  disclaimed  the  charge,  say- 
ing that  it  was  Adams,  not  he,  who  had  changed  and  that, 
in  1797,  Adams  had  been  "hardly  in  the  infancy  of  politi- 
cal mistake :  even  those  who  doubted  his  capacity  thought 
well  of  his  intentions     .  nor  had  he  yet  inter- 

fered, as  president  of  the  United  States,  to  influence  the 
decision  of  a  court  of  justice."  Judged  by  twentieth- 
century  standards,  these  charges  were  not  very  violent; 
today  they  might  pass  without  attracting  special  atten- 
tion, but  Cooper  was  indicted  and  brought  to  trial.  The  April  n, 
trial  judge  was  Samuel  Chase,  "as  violent  and  intemper-  '**^ 
ate  a  partisan,  and,  therefore,  as  unjust  a  judge,  as  ever 
disgraced  the  bench  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States."     In  his  charge  to  the  jury.  Chase  interpreted  the 
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798  law  so  that  conviction  was  inevitable.  When  the  jury 
800  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  judge  fined  the  prisoner 
four  hundred  dollars  and  sentenced  him  to  prison  for  six 
months.  Adams  expressed  a  willingness  to  pardon  the 
offender,  but  Cooper,  indignant  because  the  president  had 
made  public  his  application  for  office,  would  not  accept 
clemency  unless  the  president  admitted  that  he  had  been 
in  error.  Adams  could  not  do  this  and  Cooper  served 
his  sentence. 

In  all,  ten  Republican  editors  and  printers,  including 
Duane  and  Callender,  were  convicted  under  the  sedition 
act.  Bache  was  indicted  but  died  before  he  was  brought 
to  trial.  Many  others  were  indicted  but  not  tried.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law  quickly  became  a  partisan  affair ; 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  secure  a  conviction  unless 
the  jury  was  packed. 

From  the  moment  that  the  alien  and  sedition  acts  were 
proposed  in  congress,  the  p 
Republicans  protested 
against  them,  charged  that 
the  acts  were  oppressive 
and  unconstitutional,  and 
that  they  were  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Federalist  plan 
to  centralize  the  govern- 
ment and  to  set  up  an 
aristocracy  or  a  monarchy. 
Jefferson  wrote  that  "if 
this  goes  down,  we  shall 
immediately  see  attempted 
another  act  of  Congress, 
declaring  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  continue  in  office 
during  life,  reserving  to 
another  occasion  the  trans- 
fer of  the  succession  of  his 
heirs,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Senate  for 
life."  The  cry  of"  freedom 
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of  speech"  and  "liberty  of  the  press"  was  generally  raised;   1798 
resolutions  against  the  obnoxious  acts  were  passed  and 
published  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  Middle  States  and  the  South;    and  petitions  to  con- 
gress for  the  repeal  of  the  acts  were  signed  by  thousands. 

The  congressional  elections  of  1798  were  veryunfavor-  Jefferson  on 
able  to  "the  outs;"  even  in  the  South,  the  Federalists  won  ^^^"^'^"^ 
twenty-two  out  of  thirty-seven  seats.  It  has  been  said 
that,  in  their  discouragement,  some  Republicans  had 
thoughts  of  dissolving  the  Union,  and  that  John  Taylor 
of  Caroline,  a  former  senator  from  Virginia  (he  who,  in 
1794,  had  notified  Madison  of  what  he  took  to  be  the 
design  of  King  and  Ellsworth  to  disrupt  the  Union),  had 
written  to  Jefferson  to  that  end.  It  seems  certain  that 
Taylor  did  write  to  some  one  something  about  estimating 
"  the  separate  mass  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  with  \ 

a  view  to  their  separate  existence,"  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  he  said  that  such  estimate  was  "not  unwise" 
or  that  it  was  "unusual."  At  all  events,  Jefferson  saw 
the  letter  and  replied :  "  In  every  free  and  deliberating  junc  i 
society,  there  must,  from  the  nature  of  man,  be  opposite 
parties,  and  violent  dissensions  and  discords. 
But  if  on  a  temporary  superiority  of  the  one  party,  the 
other  is  to  resort  to  a  scission  of  the  Union,  no  federal 
government  can  ever  exist.  If  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
present  rule  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  we  break 
the  Union,  will  the  evil  stop  there  ?  Suppose  the  New 
England  States  alone  cut  off,  will  our  nature  be  changed  ? 
Are  we  not  men  still  to  the  south  of  that,  and  with  all  the 
passions  of  men .?  Immediately,  we  shall  see  a  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a  Virginia  party  arise  in  the  residuary  con- 
federacy, and  the  public  mind  will  be  distracted  with  the 
same  party  spirit.  What  a  game  too  will  the  one  party 
have  in  their  hands,  by  eternally  threatening  the  other 
that  unless  they  do  so  and  so,  they  will  join  their  northern 
neighbors.  If  we  reduce  our  Union  to  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  immediately  the  conflict  will  be  estab- 
lished between  the  representatives  of  these  two  States, 
and  they  will  end  by  breaking  into  their  simple  units." 
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8  Neither  Webster  nor  Lincoln  could  have  written  more 
conclusively, 

Jefferson,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Republicans, 
thought  that  time  and  the  pressure  of  increased  taxation 
would  bring  about  a  reaction,  but  he  was  anxious  to 
hasten  the  process  and  to  prevent  the  Federalists  from 
becoming  too  firmly  intrenched  in  power.  From  this 
desire  came  the  famous  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolu- 

.._     _ .  _    ,^ ,^j_ zr-iz T"^'  tions.     The  Ken- 

KENl'UCK Y  LEGISLATURE.  „eky  resolutions 
were  drawn  up  by 
Jetferson  who  ex- 
acted a  pledge  that 
the  secret  of  their 
authorship  should 
never  be  disclosed. 
They  were  intro- 
duced into  the 
".*.'  Kentucky  house  of 
;',.":;(  representatives  by 
John  Brecken- 
ridge,  were 
adopted  by  that 
llSStSa^,  body  and  the  state 
'■—  senate,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  gov- 
ernor; copies  were 
transmitted  to  the 
governors  of  the 
several  states  to  be 
aid    before    the 

Pint  Page  of  the  Kfntucliy  Rtwlutioni  leglslatUteS.        The 

resolutions,  nine  in  number,  laid  down  the  principle 
"that  the  several  states  composing  the  United  States 
of  America,  are  not  united  on  the  principle  of  unlim- 
ited submission  to  their  General  Government;  but 
that  by  compact  under  the  style  and  tide  of  a  Con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  and  of  amendments 
thereto,    they    constituted    a    General    Government    for 
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special  purposes,  delegated  to  that  Government  certain  1798 
definite  powers,  reserving  each  state  to  itself,  the  residuary 
mass  of  right  to  their  own  self  Government;  and  that 
whensoever  the  General  Government  assumes  undele- 
gated powers,  its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no 
force :  That  to  this  compact  each  state  acceded  as  a  state, 
and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-states  forming  as  to  itself, 
the  other  party;  That  the  Government  created  by  this 
compact  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  juJge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself;  since  that  would 
have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  constitution,  the 
measure  of  its  powers;  but  that  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
compact  among  parties  having  no  common  Judge,  each 
party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of 
infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  manner  of  redress."  The 
alien  and  sedition  acts  were  declared  "altogether  void 
and  of  no  force,"  because  the  power  to  legislate  on  such 
subjects  had  not  been  delegated  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment but  was  reserved  to  the  states,  and  a  broad  con- 
struction of  the  constitution  was  declared  unwarranted. 
Kentucky's  co-states  were  called  upon  to  "concur  in 
declaring  these  acts  void  and  of  no  force."  For  herself, 
the  state  declared  that  she  would  "submit  to  undelegated 
&  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no  man  or  body  of 
men  on  earth." 

The  Virginia  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  legis-  The  Virginia 
lature  of  that  state  in  December  of  the  same  year.  They  R^'^^"''°°» 
were  written  by  Madison  and  were  more  moderate  than 
those  of  Kentucky,  but  likewise  laid  down  the  theory  that 
the  constitution  is  a  "compact  and  that,  in  case  of  a 
deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other 
powers  not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  States,  who 
are  parties  thereto,  have  the  right  and  are  in  duty  bound 
to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for 
maintaining  within  their  respective  limits  the  authorities, 
rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them."  The  reso- 
lutions did  not  state  how  this  was  to  be  done.  The  alien 
and  sedition  acts  were  denounced  as  unconstitutional  and 
regret  was  expressed  "  that  a  spirit  has  in  sundry  instances 
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1798  been  manifested  by  the  Federal  Government  to  enlarge 
I    8  o  o  its  powers  by  forced  constructions  of  the  constitutional 
charter   which    defines   them."     The   other   states   were 
called  upon  to  concur  with  Virginia  in  declaring  the  acts 
unconstitutional  and  in  assisting  to  maintain  unimpaired 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  states  and  people. 
The  Compact       The  publication  of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolu- 
CmStutLn^  tions  was  followed  by  petitions  and  remonstrances,  but 
the  action  taken  by  the  other  legislatures  was  decidedly 
unfavorable.     In  the  South,  where  the  Republicans  were 
strongest,  it  seems  to  have  been  deemed  better  politics  not 
to  force  action  upon  the  resolutions.     The  legislatures  of 
all  the  states  north  of  Virginia  took  the  resolutions  under 
December,      Consideration  and,  as  the  Federalists  were  in  control,  gave 
i79«-October,  emphatic   expressions   of  disapproval,   either   by   direct 
replies   or   by   other   legislative   action.     While   they   all 
defended  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  and  held  that  the 
federal  courts  were  the  proper  authorities  to  pass  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  the  federal  laws,  Vermont  was  the 
only  state  that  ventured  to  attack  directly  the  doctrine 
that  the  constitution  was  a  compact;  "the  old  confedera- 
tion, it  is  true,  was  formed  by  the  State  legislatures,  but 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  derived 
from  a  higher  authority.     The  people  of  the  United  States 
formed  the  federal  constitution,  and  not  the  states  or  their 
Legislatures."     The  silence  of  the  other  legislatures  on 
the  subject  seems  to  indicate  that  even  in  the  North  the 
states  were  jealous  of  their  powers  and  dignity  and  that 
the  compact  theory  was  more  generally  accepted  by  them 
then  than  it  was  later. 
Nullification         The  replies  of  the  other  legislatures  were  taken  up  and 
considered  by  those  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.     The  Vir- 
ginia   assembly   reaffirmed   its   adherence   to   its   former 
January,  1800  resolutious  and  adopted  a  long  report  written  by  Madison 
in  defense  of  the  compact  theory.     The  Kentucky  legis- 
Novembeni,  lature  reaffirmed  its  former  resolutions  and  added  a  new 
'^99  one.     In  this  the  state  declared  herself  "faithful  to  the 

true  principles  of  the  Federal  Union,  unconscious  of  any 
designs  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  that   Union  [as  had 
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been  alleged],  and  anxious  only  to  escape  the  fangs  of  i    798 
despotism."     The  principle  "that  the  General  Govern-   1800 
ment  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
delegated   to  it"  was  denounced   as  stopping  "nothing 
[short]  of  despotism.  .      .     The   several   states  who 

formed  that  instrument  being  sovereign  and  independent, 
have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the  infraction ; 
and  ,  .  .  a  Nullification  by  those  sovereignties^  of 
all  unauthorized  acts  done  under  color  of  that  instrument  is 
the  rightful  remedy.*' 

Outside  of  legislative  halls,  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  The 
resolutions  were  warmly  attacked  and  warmly  defended  i^i^rt^nce 
by  the  press  and  by  party  orators.  The  Federalists  Resolutions 
affected  to  believe  that  they  were  part  of  a  French  plot  to 
detach  Kentucky  from  the  Union  and  to  unite  it  with 
Louisiana  which  France  was  said  to  be  endeavoring  to 
regain,  and  that  they  portended  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Still,  the  resolutions  attracted  less  attention  then  than 
might  be  inferred  from  the  stress  laid  upon  them  by 
historians  now.  It  has  often  been  claimed  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  resolutions  were  accepted  by  the  people  at 
the  next  election,  but  the  claim  is  not  warranted  by  the 
facts.  Outside  of  Virginia,  the  campaign  of  1800  had 
but  little  reference  to  the  resolutions  and  neither  the 
principle  involved  nor  the  remedy  proposed  was  an  issue 
in  the  contest.  Had  it  not  been  for  events  of  later  years, 
it  is  probable  that  History  would  not  have  emphasized 
the  resolutions  at  all. 

It  is  not  probable  that  either  Jefferson  or  Madison  had  As  to 
any  clear  conception  of  the  doctrines  that  were  to  be  J*^«"^ 
developed   from   the   resolutions.     As   we   have   already 
seen,  Jefferson  was  opposed  to  secession  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  not  ready  to  bring  affairs  to  a  crisis.     "I 
think  we  should  distinctly  affirm  all  the  important  prin- 
ciples they  [the  Kentucky  resolutions]  contain,"  he  wrote  November  17, 
to  Madison,  "  so  as  to  hold  to  that  ground  in  future,  and  '^'* 
leave  the  matter  in  such  a  train  as  that  we  may  not  be 
committed  absolutely  to  push  the  matter  to  extremities, 
&  yet  may  be  free  to  push  as  far  as  events  will  render 
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1798  prudent.''  But  he  feared  that  the  Federalists,  controlling 
I  8  o  o  all  departments  of  the  government,  would  revolutionize 
the  federal  system  through  a  broad  construction  of  the 
constitution,  destroy  the  states,  and  ultimately  set  up  the 
aristocracy  or  monarchy  that,  as  he  believed,  the  extreme 
among  them  desired.  What  he  would  have  done  had 
such  an  attempt  been  made  is  wholly  problematical. 
The  downfall  of  the  Federalists  in  the  election  of  1800 
rendered  such  a  course  as  impossible  as  Federalist  his- 
torians have  represented  the  desire  to  be  improbable. 
Professor  Bassett  has  suggested  that  Jefferson  was  so 
intent  on  the  present  that  he  "saw  not  the  remote  effects, 
and  perhaps  cared  not  for  them.** 
Alto  Madison  Madison  Hved  to  see  the  nullification  troubles  in  South 
Carolina  and  to  denounce  nullification  and  secession  as 
"twin  heresies"  that  "ought  to  be  buried  in  the  same 
grave."  He  denied  that  the  resolutions  of  1798  and  1799 
were  intended  to  assert  the  right  of  a  single  state  to  arrest 
or  to  annul  an  act  of  the  general  government,  as  that 
right  could  belong  to  them  collectively  only.  He  also 
attempted  to  show  that  the  theory  of  nullification  should 
not  be  fathered  upon  Jefferson,  because  the  resolutions 
written  by  him  and  adopted  by  the  Kentucky  legislature 
in  1798  did  not  contain  the  word.  Doubtless,  Madison 
did  not  know  that  Jefferson's  original  draft  of  his  eighth 
resolution  contained  the  statement  that  "where  powers 
are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  nullifica- 
tion of  the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy:  that  every  state 
has  a  natural  right  in  cases  not  within  the  compact,  {casus 
non  fcrJerisy)  to  nullify  of  their  own  authority  all  assump- 
tions of  power  by  others  within  their  limits,"  clauses  that 
constitute  a  perfect  antitype  of  Calhoun's  perfected 
theory.  These  clauses  were  eliminated,  but  whether  by 
Jefferson  or  some  one  else  is  not  known. 
The  It  has  been  said,  and  it  probably  is  true,  that  the  term 

si^MiTiiTd     nullification  did  not  mean  to  Jefferson  just  what  it  meant 
Sorrow  to  Calhouu.     Though  the  resolutions  of  both  Kentucky 

and  Virginia  laid  down  the  theory  of  state  action  against 
unconstitutional   laws,   they   carefully   avoided   any  sug- 
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gestion  of  action  by  a  single  state.  Says  Professor  Alex-  1798 
ander  Johnston :  "It  is  always 'those  sovereignties' which  1800 
are  to  undo  unconstitutional  laws — *the  states',  not  *a 
state';  and  practically  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine  seems  to 
have  been  that  there  were  but  two  parties  to  the  *  com- 
pact', the  states  on  the  one  part,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  the  other,  and  that  the  former  in  national 
convention  were  to  be  frequently  assembled  to  decide  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  latter's  acts."  But  ideas  and 
doctrines  and  definitions  change  with  the  years.  The 
germ  of  nullification  that  thus  sprung  from  the  intense 
individualism  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  destined,  after 
successive  cultivations  by  Randolph  of  Roanoke  and 
Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  to  find  its  ultimate  expression 
in  Jefferson  Davis,  secession,  and  four  years  of  bloody 
war. 


CHAPTER 
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,  BOUT  the  time  that  the  Kentucky  resolutions  were 
adopted,  Jefferson,  with  his  keen  knowledge  of 
NoTcmbtrift,  -i-   -K-   human  nature,  wrote  to  a  friend  that  old  Doctor 
'79»  Taxgatherer  would  soon  cure  the  people  of  their  enthu- 

siasm for  a  war  with  France.  The  collection  of  the  direct 
taxes,  rendered  necessary  by  the  preparations  for  war, 
aroused  much  opposition,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania  in 
the  eastern  counties  of  which  the  assessors  were  resisted 
and  violently  treated.  In  Bucks  County,  a  mob,  led  by 
an  auctioneer  named  John  Fries,  forbade  the  assessors  to 
continue  their  work;  there  were  similar  outbreaks  in 
Lehigh  and  other  counties.  When  a  federal  marshal 
began  to  arrest  the  malcontents,  a  great  crowd  chose 
Mirch7,  Fries  as  its  leader,  marched  to  Bethlehem,  and  freed  the 
'7«  prisoners.     A  presidential  proclamation  ordered  the  riot- 

ers to  disperse  and  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  an  armed 
force  was  sent  into  the  disaffected  region.  Fries  and 
two  others  were  convicted  of  treason  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  the  only  convictions  for  that  offense  ever 
obtained  in  the  United  States.  Much  against  the  wishes 
of  Hamilton  and  the  advice  of  members  of  the  cabinet, 
Adams  pardoned  them  and  issued  a*  general  amnesty 
for  the  other  offenders.  As  the  trouble  had  occurred 
in  a  Republican  stronghold  where  the  Aurora  was 
much  read,  the  Federalists  declared  that  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  anarchy  that  they  had  long  been 
prophesying. 
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The  first  session  of  the  sixth  congress,  the  last  that  was   1799 
held  at  Philadelphia,  was  hegun  on  the  second  of  Decern-  The  Poiiuui 
ber,  1799.     At  first  glance,  it  looked  as  if  there  had  been  ^"^ 
a  revival  of  Federalist  sentiment,  especially  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  house  where  Otis  and  Sewall  of  Massachu- 
setts,   Dana,    Goodrich,    and    Griswold    of   Connecticut 
resumed   their   seats    along  with    Bayard  of  Delaware. 
Through  Washington's   infiuence,   Patrick   Henry,  who 
had  acquired  wealth  and  abjured  his  Anti-federalist  ways, 
became  a  candidate  for  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates. 
He    was    elected 
but,  before  the  as-  v  A 

sembling    of    the '     :    - .     '■*■.        it 

state     legislature,  " 

he  died.  On  elec- 
tion day,  Wash- 
ington rode  ten 
miles  to  cast  his 
vote  for  the  Fed- 
eralist candidate 
for  congress.  In 
that  state,  the 
"strong  citadel  of 
Jef fe  r son  i  a  n 

ideas,"    the    Fed-  To.b  ,,.  p.«.k  H„o- 

eralists  elected  eight  of  the  seventeen  congressmen,  includ- 
ing Henry  Lee  and  John  Marshall,  the  latter  marked  by 
the  manifest  favor  of  the  president  as  the  administration 
leader  in  the  house.  They  also  secured  seven  out  of  ten 
in  North  Carolina;  five  out  of  six  in  South  Carolina, 
including  Harper  and  Thomas  Pinckney;  and  both  of 
the  members  from  Georgia.  But  these  southern  Federal- 
ists were  of  a  milder  type  than  the  solid  and  unyielding 
New  England  stock,  and  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
sent  an  anti-administration  majority  that  included  Living- 
ston and  Gallatin.  But  most  picturesque  of  all  was  a 
new  member  from  Virginia,  a  beardless  youth,  proud  of 
his  Pocahontas  pedigree,  tall  and  tawny,  with  a  piping 
voice,  a  small  head,  black  and  piercing  eyes,  "legs  pro- 
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1799  portioned  to  the  body  like  2  pair  of  tongs,"  stinging  and 
saucy  in  his  invective  but  at  times  borne  upward  in  a  wild 
strain  of  passionate  eloquence — in  short,  John  Randolph 
I  of  Roanoke.  The  sen- 
ate still  showed  a  grim, 
reliable  Federalist  ma- 
jority; among  its  new 
members  were  Samuel 
Dexter  of  Massachu- 
setts, Gouvemeur  Mor- 
ris of  New  York,  Jona- 
than Dayton  of  New 
jersey,  lately  speaker 
of  the  house,  and 
Charles  Pinckney, 
lately  governor  of  South 
Carolina.  The  house 
organized  by  electing 
as  speaker,  Theodore 
Sedgwick  of  Massa- 
chusetts who,  after 
three  years  of  service 
in  the  sen- 

elected  to  the  lower  branch.  On  the  third  of  December, 
the  president  submitted  to  the  "Gentlemen  of  the  Senate 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives"  his 

Aulograph  of  Theodore  Sedgnick 

third  annual  address,  in  which  he  recommended  a  revision 
and  amendment  of  the  judiciary  system  as  "indispensably 
necessary"  that  the  laws  may  be  executed  and  individuals 
guarded  from  oppression,  and  "a  steady  perseverance 
in  a  system  of  national  defense  commensurate  with  our 
resources  and  the  situation  of  our  country." 
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After  a  brief  illness,  George  Wash-  ■ 
ington  died  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  I 
fourteenth  of  December,  1 799.  The  I 
news  plunged  the  country  into  deep-  I 
est  sorrow  and  momentarily  silenced  I 
the  scream  of  party  strife.  Congress  I 
resolved  that  in  respect  for  his  mem- 
ory a  marble  monument  should  be  I 
erected  at  the  new  capital,  that  a  I 
funeral  oration  should  be  delivered  I 
before  congress  by  some  member  I 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  people  should  wear  I 
mourning  for  thirty  days.  In  Europe  [ 
as  well  as  in  his  native  land,  thei 
were  tokens  of  esteem  for  the  dead  I 
and    sadness    for   the   world's   loss.  | 

D  b;  TreiUia 

The  great  British  fleet  1799 
lying  at  Torbay  low-  TheDt«hof 
ered  its  flags  to  half-  *"'•'''?" 
mast,  and  Bonaparte, 
then    first    consul, 
caused  all  the  stand- 
ards   in    the    French 
public  service  to  be 
draped  in  mourning. 
Of  the    many    com-  ' 
memorative      odes 
written  in  the  stilted 
style  of  the  time  none 
can  be  said  to  have 
survived,   but   in   the 
resolutions  presented 
to  the  house  by  John 
Marshall  occurred  a 
Waihington')  Tomb  p  h  r  a  s  e  which,  re- 

peated with  slight  variation  by  Henry  Lee  in  his  oration 
before  congress,  has  survived  the  years  and  bids  fair  to 
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H J  •■!  il-'   bvtc^ikJklcntr  i^  ilic  i~XX  .si  :ic-  'h^r  r«cii!r-^MUili* 


JOHN  ADAMS. 


TIMOTHY  PTCKERl  NC.  St^ntary  tf  iuile. 


Commontocaltlj  of  iHaOacIjufrttfi!. 

RE.SOr.VEI),iy?.Tliat  ;in C )i atimi  on  iIh  S  Slinu-  Viittics . .}  < k n.r.l'.ORnT':  WASIUNGTOK 
be  dclivtrcd  bcfurc  the  IJeuWHitnt-Gwi't  .w.  tin-  i.'*H::iif,  ;iiul  ilii-  luo  Uinnclics  of  the  General 
Cbir/-/,  in  the  OM-Souili-Mt'.tit^;-I'««iU-.  in  /c//Vi,  |uiih  i.-nnjliu  Mlthcr  Proprietors  thereof]  by 
fiirh  Prrion,  nnd  at  fivli  timo,  i\s  His  Ili^tiorUlc  i.i.''i>\''"iif:/-(M-^iYnif,r,  the  i^rrlutcKt jo^ x\^  St'na^  _ 
and  the  Jj^*/»^<*/"  of  the  lloaff  of  Ilifirr/iht^itiz'f^  lli.ill  ;ij»|niiiil  for  that  iHnpoll :  nnj  rlhit  die 
CbtfitnH  oitXic  General  Court  be  rcqut  lied  to  inirurincv  ihr  KM:rcir(.s  uith  I'niyer  tu  tlic  '1  luune 
of  Grace.  JL 

ad,  ThiiPHic  Zinir<r«/7///-CocM'ri^y/ .  tlu*  C.V/»/;r.-/,  ..nd  ti).^  tr.o  IViinchcj  of  tlie  GfKf'ral  Conri, 
will,  incc^mpliancc  withthu  RccomnK-n«l:i[i(}v  ol  C<  ii:^ri  N.  in  I'uir  KcliiKv  d*  thr  ~?ih  of  De- 
cember Lift.  "  tcflify  our  (Mcf  lor  i\w  DcJih  ol' Cn^r.tl  C.VOKGK  WASHINGTON,' 
by  unilinj;  in  ruhlic  Solemn  Wi/rlliip  ct' ihc  Duly  in  ri:>.  Chiiuh  in  Hr.itili-Sti'.t  t  in  lUfiov, 
[with  confcnt  of  tlif  Troprit tors'! on  Hiiluriiiy  the  tv^'Uix-jtitirJ  J.r-  uf  i\h:tuir\ ..  v/.  ;i  f.!;\cn 
of  the  Clock  in  the  Fortnoon.  (if  the  GciiL-nl  (Jonii  Jli;:|l  \\\^\\  \w  i.t  Si  iHo'i:  .I'ul  will  ilien  lv)»v 
in  humble  Adomtion  and  Prayer  before  the  Siij^ri  mc  Dii;;  ili  1  "^  ;«il  I.-. i  .\i  -.  ..nd  i.»  ,i;:i  :i:I  uptm 
a  Dilboairfc  to  be  adapted  to  the  occaluih  ;  that  Vi- vili  I'liij'ind  our  lui'id  buiincls  fur  thf« 
purpoie;  and  that  the  CLtpLiin  k^{  y\\c  General  C.mrt  \^\.  n-qtul'ml  i»iO«livtr  ih.ii  Ditcouric, 
and  to  lead  in  the  other UtTigions  I'lvcrciilr^of  iIk-  D.iy.  .;; 

AND  we  have  CfHifidcnce.  th:ii  our  fellow  Oiii/i-n*:,  -of  all  dciioniination-:,  tl:i.?iij;hcut  rfie;^ 
Cpninionwcalili,  wilt  thtn  unite  in  like  Sen  ices,  lb  that  ihe  >ihole  People,  with  (imc  Hea'i  land  imc-.'i 
Voice,  may,  at  the  flmie  time,  duly  e.vprefs  their  Sc-nl;iiions  on  this  Moutni'ul  Gecallon. 

Sent  down  for  Concurrence,  -  \ 

SAMIKL  PIHIXIPS,  lWfi.kkt, 

In  the  Hwfeof  ReprrJiNtathes^  jfati,  14,  iSoo.     Rtad  and  CouLiiriL-d. 

KD W  AK 1)  1 1:  KOBBINS.  Speaker.^ 

yMumy  t^  iSoo,     By  the  Lieutenant-Governor  Approved,  ..^. 

MOSES  GILl/' 
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Proclamation'  by  President  Adams  after  Washington's  Death 
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last  as  long  as  the  nation  shall  endure:  "First  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens." 
A  later  generation  epitomized  Washington  as  "  the  great- 
est of  good  men,  and  the  best  of  great  men,"  but  regnant 
above  every  other  tribute  is  his  nation's  gratitude  and 
love  and  the  enduring  title  to  which  they  have  given 
birth— THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 


The  death  of  Washington  was  a  hard  blow  to  the  Fed-  Federiiut 
eralists.  He  was  their  best  political  asset  and  fhey  now  W'*"™" 
needed    all    their        •  -  -^^ 


strength.      T  h 
martial    enthusi- 


1.//99 


f  ->*«  '^*-';'v'■■^-*-«'>"'""^'*-- 


asm    created    by  &  ^wTj ',..-:';  Ji,  .1 /»V%*'*<4.'"-*A-;!t 


t^J. 


closures  had 
cooled,  the  alien 
and  sedition  acts 
and  the  new  taxes 
were  unpopular, 
and  the  continued 
impressment  o  f 
seamen  with  the 
consequent  re- 
vival of  feeling 
against  England 
had  lessened  the 
desire  for  war 
with  France.  The 
report  of  the  sec- 
r  e  t  a  r  y  of  the 
treasury  showed 
a  serious  diminu-  • 
lion  of  revenue  i 
and  a  probable  * 
annual  deficit  of  \_ 

five     million     dol-     Page  of  Washington' 


lars.     In   con- 
gress  as   well    as 


ably  the  1 
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1800  throughout  the  country,  the  peace  feeling  began  to  run 
so  strong  that,  in  February,  1800,  the  moderate  Federal- 
ists united  with  the  Republicans  in  passing  a  law  author- 
izing the  president  to  suspend  enlistments.  In  May, 
when  the  news  from  the  commissioners  was  encouraging, 
congress  passed  a  law  for  the  discharge  of  the  new  army. 
As  only  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
men  had  been  enlisted  for  "Hamilton's  grand  police" 
and  everything  had  been  mismanaged,  the  whole  affair 
took  on  an  air  of  opera  boujfe.  The  disbandment  took 
place  in  June  and  was  made  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing 
by  the  Republicans.  The  navy  was  not  reduced,  but  the 
construction  of  new  vessels  was  stopped. 

Cabinet  The  Federalists  were  still  further  weakened  by  a  divi- 

ciunget  gjQn  in  their  party.  The  Hamiltonian  section  of  the 
party  were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  president;  Adams, 
though  usually  right  in  large  matters,  was  almost  uni- 
formly unfortunate  in  his  management  of  small  ones. 
Dimly  aware  of  the  intrigues  against  him,  Adams  resolved 
to  reorganize  his  cabinet.  Having  heard  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Federalists  in  New  York,  a  result  that  practi- 
cally ruined  his  chance  for  a  second  presidential  term,  as 
will  be  soon  explained,  he  had  a  stormy  interview  with 

May  5  McHcury  in  which  he  accused  him  of  having  intrigued 

to  influence  Washington  to  place  Hamilton  over  Knox, 
of  eulogizing  Washington  at  Adams's  expense,  with  failing 
to  appoint  to  a  captaincy  in  the  army  the  only  North 
Carolina  elector  who  had  voted  for  Adams,  and  with 
having  endeavored  to  prevent  the  mission  to  France.  He 
then  demanded  and  received  McHenry's  resignation. 
Pickering,  who  was  much  more  culpable  than  McHenry, 
was  then  asked  to  resign;  when  he  refused  to  do  so,  the 
president  curtly  dismissed  him.  On  the  seventh  of  May, 
Adams  nominated  John  Marshall  as  secretary  of  war  in 
the  place  of  McHenry,  resigned;  five  days  later,  and 
before  Marshall's  confirmation  by  the  senate,  the  presi- 
dent nominated  him  as  secretary  of  state  in  the  place  of 
Pickering,  removed.  On  the  thirteenth,  Adams  nomi- 
nated Samuel  Dexter  of  Massachusetts  as  secretary  of 
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war.     On  the  following  day,  congress  adjourned.     Wol-   1800 
cott,  who  was  fully  as  deep  in  the  Hamiltonian  intrigues 
as  were  the  y^  J 

others,     had  j/^  ^  y^  // 

held  his  place  '^v>/>c---vn-»     ^     ^v -^ 

at  the  head  of  Autograph  of  Samud  Dexter 

the  treasury  department.  In  November,  perhaps  because 
of  some  twinges  of  conscience  and  perhaps  because  he 
"had  no  wish  to  encounter  one  of  John  Adams's  gales  by 
courting  a  detection  while  he  remained  in  office,"  Wolcott 
made  known  his  desire  to  give  up  his  cabinet  position  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  On  the  first  of  January,  1801, 
Adams  transferred  Dexter  to  the  treasury  department  and, 
a  month  later,  named  Roger  Griswold  of  Connecticut 
for  the  cabinet  position  thus  vacated  by  Dexter;  before 
long,  he  appointed  Wolcott  to  one  of  the  new  circuit- 
judgeships.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  Adams  never  knew 
how  treacherously  Wolcott  had  treated  him. 

Recent  events  had  not  helped  to  heal  the  breaches  in  p^sidemiai 
the  Federalist  party  or  to  improve  its  chances  for  sue-  Candidatet 
cess  in  the  coming  election.  Rarely  has  a  party  entered 
such  a  contest  in  more  deplorable  condition.  Trying  as 
he  had  found  the  duties  of  his  office,  Adams  earnestly 
desired  a  reelection  and  a  popular  ratification  of  his  policy. 
The  angry  Hamiltonians  claimed  that  his  pardoning  of 
Fries  and  his  dismissal  of  McHenry  and  Pickering  were 
bids  for  popularity  among  the  Republicans,  suggested 
that  the  president  was  insane,  and  cast  about  for  some 
other  candidate.  They  had  planned  to  get  Washington 
to  stand  for  another  term,  but  he  died  before  any  over- 
tures were  made.  They  could  find  no  other  candidate  as 
strong  as  Adams  and,  much  as  they  disliked  him,  they 
were  compelled  to  accept  him.  Before  the  adjournment 
of  congress,  the  Federalist  and  the  Republican  members 
held  party  caucuses  and  selected  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency and  the  vice-presidency.  Adams  and  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,  brother  of  the  Federalist  candidate 
of  four  years  before,  were  the  choice  of  the  Federalists; 
the  Republicans  united  upon  Jeff'erson  and  Aaron  Burr. 
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1800  The  Federalists  seem  to  have  had  hopes  built  largely 
upon   Pinckney's   popularity  in  South   Carolina.     Thus 


Pennsylyania 
Politics 


Autograph  of  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney 

September  26  Sedgwick  wrote  to  Rufus  King  that  in  the  Federalist 
caucus  "we  had  every  assurance  that  could  be  given  by 
the  members  from  S.  Carolina,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  character  of  their  electors,  such  was  the  popularity 
of  General  Pinckney,  that  all  the  votes  of  that  state 
would  be  given  to  him."  It  appears  that  proposals  look- 
ing to  such  a  vote  for  Jefferson  and  Pinckney  were  made 
to  the  latter  and  rejected  by  him. 

Already  there  were  signs  that  showed  whither  the 
political  wind  was  blowing.  Nearly  all  of  the  state  legis- 
latures had  decided  to  choose  the  presidential  electors 
rather  than  to  risk  party  advantage  by  leaving  the  elec- 
tion to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  In  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina  the  election  was  to  be  by  districts  and 
the  probability  was  that  in  each  state  the  results  would 
be  nearly  balanced.  On  this  subject,  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Monroe  that  "  all  agree  that  an  election  by  districts  would 
be  best,  if  it  could  be  general;  but  while  10  states  chuse 
either  by  their  legislatures  or  by  a  general  ticket,  it  is 
folly  &  worse  than  folly  for  the  other  6.  not  to  do  it." 
It  was  also  probable  that  the  electors  chosen  by  the 
Federalist  legislatures  in  New  England  would  be  fairly 
balanced  by  those  chosen  by  Republican  legislatures 
in  the  South.  In  the  fall  of  1799,  Pennsylvania  was 
carried  by  the  Republicans,  though  the  state  senate, 
which  was  not  wholly  changed  at  one  election,  remained 
Federalist  by  thirteen  to  eleven.  Knowing  that  the 
state  would  be  carried  by  the  Republicans  at  the  next 
election,  the  senate  majority  refused  to  pass  any  law 
providing  for  a  popular  choice  of  presidential  electors 
and,  as  a  result  of  this  sharp  practice,  the  Republicans 
were  forced  to  accept  a  compromise  whereby  they  were 
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to    receive    eight    electoral    votes    and    their    opponents   1800 
seven. 

The  result  in  Pennsylvania  added  to  the  interest  with  The  New 
which  statesmen  and  politicians  in  every  quarter  and  of  York  Election 
every  shade  looked  at  the  campaign  in  New  York  where 
a  new  legislature,  to  be  elected  in  the  spring,  would  select 
twelve  electors  who  would  cast  their  votes  solidly  for 
Adams  or  for  Jefferson  and  thus  probably  determine  the 
choice  of  president.  Hamilton  and  Burr  directed  the 
fight  for  their  respective  parties  and  Burr,  the  better 
politician,  won.  Rendered  desperate  by  his  defeat,  Ham- 
ilton proposed  to  Governor  John  Jay  that  the  old  legis-  May  7 
lature  be  convoked  in  special  session  and  a  law  passed 
making  the  choice  of  electors  by  districts.  In  support 
of  the  plan  he  urged  that  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  the 
triumph  of  Jacobinism,  and  "an  atheist  in  religion,  and 
a  fanatic  in  politics,  from  getting  possession  of  the  helm 
of  state,"  they  must  not  be  "over-scrupulous.''  Jay 
endorsed  Hamilton's  letter  as,  "Proposing  a  measure  for 
party  purposes  which  I  think  it  would  not  become  me 
to  adopt."  y- 

Publicly,  Hamilton  urged  that  Adams  should  be  sup-  a 
ported,  but  secretly  he  was  busy  with  his  old  plan  of  ^™^J|f^*° 
taking  advantage  of  the  defect  in  the  electoral  system 
and  bringing  in  Pinckney  as  president.  It  was  hoped 
that  in  the  Carolinas  some  Republican  electors  would 
vote  for  Jefferson  and  Pinckney;  the  Federalists  were  to 
support  both  Adams  and  Pinckney  "till  the  electors  come 
to  vote,  and  then  let  those  who  think  Mr.  Adams  unfit 
to  be  president  drop  him  silently."  Pickering  supported 
the  plan  and  so  did  Wolcott  who,  though  still  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  was  busily  intriguing  against  Adams.  To 
McHenry  he  wrote:  "At  any  rate,  the  prospect  is  almost  June  18 
certain  diat  the  country  will  be  freed  from  the  greatest 
possible  curse,  a  Presidential  administration,  which  no 
party  can  trust,  which  is  incapable  of  adhering  to  any 
system,  in  connection  with  which  no  character  is  safe." 

Hints  of  what  was  going  on  found  their  way  to  Adams.  Another 
He  and  his  friends  began  to  speak  of  a  "British  faction"  s*^*»^°>« 
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and  to  denounce  a  knot  of  ultra  Massachusetts  Federalists 
as  the  "Essex  Junto."  Hamilton,  still  smarting  under 
the  collapse  of  his  plans  for  military  glory,  was  rendered 
still  more  angry  by  these  attacks  upon  him  and  his  friends 
and  decided  to  carry  out  a  plan  that  he  had  formulated. 
As  early  as  the  fourteenth  of  May,  he  had  written  to 
Pickering:  "I  perceive  that  you  as  well  as  McHenry  are 
quitting  the  administration.  Allow  me  to  sug- 

gest that  you  ought  to  take  with  you  copies  of  all  such 
documents  as  will  enable  you  to  explain  both  Jefferson 
and  Adams."  Subsequently,  after  a  trip  through  New 
England  to  feel  the  political  pulse  of  the  people,  he  wrote 
to  Wolcott:  "The  leaders  of  the  first  class  are  generally 
right,  but  those  of  the  second  class  are  too  much  disposed 
to  be  wrong.  It  is  essential  to  inform  the  most  discreet 
of  this  description  of  the  facts  which  denote  unfitness  in 
Mr.  Adams.  I  have  promised  confidential  friends  a 
correct  statement.  To  be  able  to  give  it,  I  must  desire 
aid  from  you." 

In  the  same  letter,  Hamilton  said  that  he  thought  of 
asking  Adams  if  he  meant  to  include  him  in  the  "  British 
faction."  A  month  later,  he  made  such  a  demand,  but 
Adams  ignored  the  letter.  On  the  first  of  October, 
Hamilton  wrote  again  and  again  got  no  answer.  Deter- 
mined to  be  revenged  upon  his  enemy,  he  sent  to  certain 
Federalists  a  carefully  prepared  pamphlet,  printed  "for 
private  circulation  only,"  defending  the  war  Federalists, 
mercilessly  exposing  Adams's  faults  of  temper,  jealousy, 
vanity,  and  egotism,  but  winding  up  "with  the  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  of  advising  every  one  to  vote  for  the 
man  so  much  to  be  distrusted."  Burr  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  and  published  portions  of  it;  Hamilton 
was  driven  to  acknowledge  its  authorship  and  to  publish 
an  authentic  edition. 

If  anything  had  been  needed  to  assure  the  Federalist  down- 
fall, this  pamphlet  would  have  answered  the  purpose.  When 
the  November  election  returns  came  in,  it  was  seen  that 
the  Republicans  had  scored  a  victory.  The  Federalists 
had  won  the  electoral  votes  of  the  New  England  states. 
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Delaware,   and  New  Jersey,  seven  from  Pennsylvania,   1790 
five   from   Maryland,    and   four   from   North    Carolina,   1792 
sixty-five  in  all.     The  Republicans  had  a  total  of  seventy- 
three.     Before  the  electoral  votes  were  counted  by  con- 
gress,  the   seat  of  government  had   been   moved   from 
Philadelphia. 

An  act  of  1790,  already  noted,  had  provided  "That  a  The  Federal 
district  of  territory  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  to  be  ^*^ 
located  as  hereafter  directed  on  the  river  Potomac,  at 
some  place  between  the  mouths  of  the  Eastern  Branch 
and  Conogocheague,  be  and  the  same  is,  hereby  accepted 
for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  government."     A  commis- 
sion of  three,  under  direction  of  the  president,  was  to 
survey  and  define  the  limits  of  the  district,  purchase  land, 
and,  prior  to  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1800,  pro- 
vide suitable  public  buildings,  but  not  a  cent  was  appro-      ^ 
priated  for  the  work.     The  selection  of  the  exact  site  for 
the  new  city  and  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners 
was  committed  to  Washington.     He  chose  a  V-shaped 
plain  that  lay  between  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  main  stream  and  that  was  fringed  by  the  wooded 
hills  of  Maryland.     As  commissioners  he  selected  David 
Stuart   of  Virginia   and   Thomas   Johnson   and   Daniel  January  n, 
Carroll  of  Maryland.     Late  in  March,  Washington  issued  '79« 
a   proclamation   describing  the  territory  that  had   been 
selected  for  the  federal  district.     It  was  ten  miles  square, 
lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  and  included  George- 
town in  Maryland  and  Alexandria  in  Virginia.     On  the 
fifteenth  of  April,  the  first  boundary  stone  was  set  with 
masonic  ceremonies.     In   1846,  so  much  of  the  district 
as  lay  south  of  the  Potomac  was  given  back  to  Virginia. 

Landowners  were  induced  to  exchange  their  holdings  The  Plan  of 
for  town  lots,  but  not  without  difficulty.  For  instance,  ^^,^12^01 
it  is  said  that  David  Burns,  a  testy  Scotchman  whose 
cabin  at  the  foot  of  what  is  Seventeenth  Street  southwest 
had  not  wholly  decayed  at  the  end  of  the  city's  first  cen- 
tury, one  day  angrily  inquired:  "I  suppose,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, you  think  people  are  going  to  take  every  grist 
from  you  as  pure  grain;   but  what  would  you  have  been 
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if  you  hadn't  married  the  rich  widow  Custis  ?"  There-  i  7  9  i 
after,  the  first  president  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  1792 
"that  obstinate  Mr.  Burns/'  Major  Pierre  Charles 
L'Enfant,  a  French  engineer  who  had  come  to  America 
with  d'Estaing,  was  selected  to  plan  the  city.  L'Enfant 
saw  the  importance  of  his  task  and  resolved  that  he 
"would  not  plan  for  thirteen  States  and  three  millions 
of  people,  but  for  a  mighty  republic  of  fifty  States  and 
five  hundred  millions."  He  selected  the  sites  for  the 
capitol  and  the  executive  mansion  and  would  let  no  one 
build  until  street  lines  were  surveyed  and  accurately 
established.  It  was  a  new  thing  thus  to  build  a  city 
according  to  a  previously  determined  plan,  as  men  build 
their  houses.  He  plotted  the  city  in  squares  separated 
by  streets  running  north  and  south  or  east  and  west,  and 
with  magnificent  avenues  running  in  other  directions 
from  the  capitol  and  other  public  buildings.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  commissioners  at  which  Jefferson  (then  the  Septembers- 
secretary  of  state)  and  Madison  were  present,  the  district  ^*  '^9* 
was  named  Columbia,  after  the  great  discoverer.  On  the 
Maryland  side  was  to  arise  the  "City  Washington." 
Town  lots  were  laid  out  and  speculation  became  wild. 
The  purchase  of  six  thousand  of  the  lots  on  Capitol  Hill 
hastened  the  insolvency  of  Robert  Morris,  and  Daniel 
Carroll  was  another  of  the  many  who  were  financially 
ruined  in  like  manner.  L'Enfant  soon  got  into  diffi- 
culties with  the  commissioners  and  others  and  was  dis-  March  i, 
missed,  but  through  the  varying  fortunes  of  a  hundred  "^9* 
years,  the  original  plan  has  been  preserved;  the  result 
is  ample  justification  of  L'Enfant's  brief  and  somewhat 
arbitrary  sway. 

In  March,  1792,  "a  premium  of  a  lot  in  this  city  to  be  xheCapitoi 
designated  by  impartial  judges,  and  five  hundred  dollars,  ^j^^Houte 
or  a  medal  of  that  value  at  the  option  of  the  party"  was 
offered  by  the  commissioners  for  "the  most  approved 
plan  for  a  Capitol."  The  building  was  to  be  of  brick, 
but  the  wiser  second  thought  led  the  commissioners  to 
select  sandstone  instead.  None  of  the  plans  submitted 
before  the  time  set  for  the  close  of  the  competition  was  July  15 
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1792  satisfactory  and  the  commissioners  encouraged  Stephen 
I  8  o  o  L.  Haltet,  a  French  architect  residing  in  New  York,  to 
prepare  a  plan.  Before  he  completed  his  design,  William 
Thornton,  then  in  the  service  of  the  government  as  clerk 
of  patents,  sent  in  a  plan  that  so  pleased  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  the  commissioners  that  he  was  given 
the  award.  As  Thornton  was  not  a  trained  archi- 
tect, the  work  of  build-   ^^^^  ing  the  capitol  was  in 
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the  hands  of  Hallec  as  assistant  superintendent  and 
draftsman  until  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1794,  when 
he  was  dismissed  for  changing  the  plans  without  authority. 
The  commissioners  also  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  plan 
for  a  "President's  House;"  the  award  was  made  to 
James  Hoban,  an  Irish  architect  living  in  Charleston. 
Hoban  modeled  his  plan  after  the  seat  of  the  duke  of 
Leinster  at  Dublin.  Foreign  sculptors  and  artisans  were 
imported  and  work  on  both  buildings  was  pushed  as 
rapidly  as  the  scanty  supply  of  money  would  allow. 
Virginia  voted  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
Maryland  seventy-two  thousand,  some  money  was  secured 
from  the  sale  of  lots  and  some  from  lotteries,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  was  borrowed.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
president's  house  was  laid  in  October,  1792^  that  of  the 
capitol  was  laid  by  Washington  himself,  with  masonic 
ceremonies  and  in  the  presence  of  military  companies 
and  civic  societies  and  a  vast  assembly  of  spectators,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  September,  1793. 
ing  the  When  the  time  set  for  moving  the  seat  of  government 
arrived,  only  the  north  wing  of  the  capitol  was  ready  for 
occupancy  and,  at  the  president's  house,  the  plastering 
was  damp  and  some  of  the  commonest  conveniences  were 
wanting,  but  the  removal  from  Philadelphia  was  effected 
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nevertheless.  The  government  records,  furniture,  cabinet  1800 
officers  and  minor  officials  arrived  in  June.  Soon  after 
the  removal  of  the  archives,  a  fire  destroyed  all  the  mili- 
tary records  and  another  fire  broke  out  in  the  treasury 
department.  The  opposition  newspapers  charged  that 
the  fires  were  kindled  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  some 
maladministration.  President  Adams  visited  the  new 
city  in  June,  spent  the  summer  at  Quincy  as  usual,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  what  the  satirists  of  the  day 
called  the  "President's  Palace"  in  November.  The 
"city'*  had  the  population  of  a  village  and  was  a  chaos 
of  building  materials,  unfinished  houses,  brick  kilns,  tem- 
porary huts,  and  wet  "slashes"  covered  with  scrub-oaks 
and  alders.  As  there  was  but  one  good  tavern,  lodgings 
were  difficult  to  obtain  and  many  members  of  congress 
sought  quarters  at  Georgetown  where  there  was  a  famous 
inn  known  as  Suter's  Tavern.  The  people  were  poor 
and,  Oliver  Wolcott  wrote  to  his  wife  that  "as  far  as  I  July  14 
can  judge,  they  live  like  fishes,  eating  each  other."  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  was,  wrote  a  Connecticut  congressman, 
"nearly  the  whole  distance  a  deep  morass  covered  with 
alder  bushes,  which  were  cut  through  the  width  of  the 
intended  avenue  during  the  ensuing  winter."  After  the 
comforts  of  Philadelphia,  life  in  the  new  capital  was  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  "Wilderness  City,"  "City  of 
Streets  without  Houses,"  "A  Mud-hole  almost  equal  to 
the  Great  Serbonian  Bog,"  "Capital  of  Miserable  Huts," 
and  "City  of  Magnificent  Distances,"  were  some  of  the 
epithets  bestowed  upon  it  by  luxury-loving  statesmen  and 
their  friends. 

In  1764,  John  Adams  had  married  Abigail  Smith  who  AWgaa 
was  endowed  with  rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart  and  ^***™* 
was  of  a  social  position  higher  than  his  own ;  one  of  what 
Holmes  has  called  the  Brahmin  caste  of  the  old  New 
England  theocracy.  In  accordance  with  a  stately  and 
stilted  habit  of  that  period,  many  of  her  letters  to  her 
husband  were  signed  "Portia"  and  she  was  worthy  of 
the  name,  Roman  or  Shakesperian.  Five  days  after  the 
battle   of  Lexington,    she   wrote:     "Courage   we   have; 
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1800  conduct  we  shall  not  want;  but  powder,  where  shall  we 
get  a  sufficient  supply  V  Of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
she  wrote  that  it  was  "  dreadful  but  glorious."  At  the 
court  of  Saint  James,  she  met  the  contemptuous  demeanor 
I  of  Queen  Charlotte  with 
at  least  an  equal  dignity. 
When  her  husband  was 
chosen  president,  she 
wrote  to  him :  "  My  feel- 
js  are  not  those  of 
I  pride  or  ostentation ;  they 
are  solemnized  by  a  sense 
of  the  obligations,  the 
important  truths,  and 
u  m  e  ro  u  s  duties  con- 
I  nected  with  it." 

In    November,     Mrs. 
Adams  left  her  Massa- 
chusetts home  to  become 
"the    first    lady    of   the 
1  White  House,"  a  mem- 
able  journey  by  post- 
chaise,  stage-coach,  and 
private    equipage,    with 
jr     ^  J  break-downs    on    the 

cJ^f:^  ..^j^^^isw  "i't^^y^  "J  '-"8  "--it' 

^-^•^f^'  ^-^         ^      for  relays.  The  part}' lost 

the  way  through  the  thick  woods  not  far  from  Baltimore 
and,  when  it  was  regained  with  the  help  of  a  straggling 
negro,  went  on  and  on  through  forests;  "you  can  travel 
for  miles  without  meeting  a  human  being,"  writes  Mrs. 
Adams.  Thus  the  party  slowly  advanced  to  the  city  of 
Washington  and,  along  "the  mud-rucked"  avenue  to  the 
president's  house.  No  lawn,  no  fence,  no  yard,  no 
approach,  the  principal  staircase  not  up  nor  a  single 
apartment  finished;  no  bells,  no  lights,  no  grates.  All 
the  available  wood  had  been  used  to  dry  out  the  newly 
plastered  walls  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  sits  shiver- 
ing  as   she   writes:     "Surrounded   by   forests,  can  you 
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believe  that  wood  is  not  to  be  had  because  people  cannot  1800 
be  found  to  cut  and  to  cart  it!     .      .      .     You  must  keep 
all  this  to  yourself  and,  when  asked  how  I  like  it,  say  that 
I   write  you   the  situation   is  beautiful  —  which   is  the 
truth."  Moreover,  I 
in  the  unfinished  | 
East  Room,  Abi- 
gail Adams  had  a  I 
magnificent  place  I 
in  which  to  hang  I 
her  clothes. 

Under  such  de- 
pressing    con-  I 
ditions,  the  second  I 
session  of  the  sixth  | 
congress  was  be- 
gun at  the  perma- 
nent capital  on  the 
seventeenth     of  I 
November,    1800.  | 
Davie    had    re- 
turned  from 
France    with    the 

treaty  of  peace  as  agreed  upon  at  Paris,  and  it  became 
the  first  theme  of  importance  for  the  consideration  of  the 
senate  with  the  results  recorded  in  a  previous  chapter. 
Wolcott's  treasury  report  showed  an  improvement  in  the 
national  finances,  the  customs  receipts  having  increased 
about  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  over  those  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  as  already 
recorded,  Wolcott  left  the  cabinet,  the  dropping  otF  of 
another  fragment  of  Washington's  "  legacy  of  secretaries." 
Chief-justice  Ellsworth  having  gone  abroad  on  the  French 
mission,  concluded  to  stay  in  Europe  and  resigned  his 
office.  Adams  tendered  to  John  Jay  a  reappointment  to 
the  chief-justiceship,  but  Jay  had  determined  to  retire 
from  public  life  and  Adams  gave  the  appointment  to  his  Jidusttji 
new  secretary  of  state,  John  Marshall,  "  the  first  of  federal  '*"' 
chief- justices  who  grew  and  mellowed  in  the  office."    For 
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1800  what  little  was  left  of  the  Adams  administration,  Mar- 
I   8  o  I   shall  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  secretary  of  state. 

The  defect  in  the  electoral  machinery  was  now  fully 
revealed.  When  the  electoral  colleges  met  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  December,  1800,  all  the  Republican  electors 
voted  for  Jefferson  and  Burr;  when  the  votes  were 
February  ii,  countcd  in  congrcss,  it  appeared  that  Jefferson  and  Burr 
had  seventy-three  votes  each;  Adams,  sixty-five,  and 
Pinckney,  sixty-four;  Jay  had  received  one  vote  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  eight  votes  of  South  Carolina  had  been 
cast  for  Jefferson   and   Burr;    had  they  been  cast  for 

^efFerson  and  Pinckney  as  promised,  the  former  would 
ave  been  elected  president  and  the  latter  vice-president. 
The  intention  of  the  Republican  caucus  and  the  Repub- 
lican electors  that  Jefferson  should  be  president  and  Burr 
vice-president  counted  for  nothing;  as  the  presiding 
officer,  Jefferson  had  to  announce  a  tie  vote  between 
himself  and  Burr;  under  the  constitution,  the  choice 
was  thrown  into  the  house  of  representatives  there  to  be 
decided  by  a  vote  of  states.  The  Republican  electors 
had  been  too  "solid"  for  the  immediate  interests  of  their 

Earty.  The  Federalists  controlled  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  house  and  half  of  the  state  delegations,  so  that 
into  their  hands  was  thrown  the  decision  as  to  who  should 
be  the  next  president — with  the  limitation  that  their 
choice  was  confined  to  two  Republicans. 

The  only  honorable  course  open  to  Burr  was  to  refuse 
to  allow  his  name  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
presidency.  But  he  had  hopes  that  the  electoral  vote 
might  give  him  a  majority  over  his  chief  and  appears  to 
have  intrigued  to  induce  a  New  York  elector  not  to  vote 
for  Jefferson.  Now  he  protested  against  the  sacrifice  of 
his  colleague — an  empty  protest  that  no  one  believed  to 
be  sincere.  In  reality,  he  was  eager  for  the  presidency 
and  his  friends  gave  out  privately  that  he  would  accept 
the  office. 

The  Federalists  were  in  a  quandary.  They  held  a 
party  caucus  and,  disregarding  the  fact  that  Jefferson 
was  unquestionably  the  choice  of  the  people,  decided  to 
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subordinate  the  atheistic  "semi-maniac**  by  supporting  i  8  o  i 
Burr.  Thus  they  would  sow  the  seeds  of  rank  dissension 
among  the  Republicans  and  impose  the  bonds  of  grati- 
tude upon  a  president  that  they  alone  had  made.  When 
the  first  ballot  was  taken  in  the  house,  six  states,  New  February  u 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  and  South  Carolina  voted  for  Burr;  Vermont 
and  Maryland  were  divided;  the  remaining  eight  states 
voted  for  Jefferson  who  lacked  one  vote  of  the  required 
nine.  Five  other  ballots  were  taken  with  the  same  result. 
The  house  then  ordered  that  no  other  business  should  be 
transacted  and  no  adjournment  made  until  an  election 
was  accomplished.  When  the  nineteenth  ballot  was 
taken  at  midnight,  the  scene  was  serio-comic.  "Many 
had  sent  home  for  night-caps  and  pillows,  and,  wrapped 
in  shawls  and  great-coats,  lay  about  the  floor  of  the  com- 
mittee-rooms, or  sat  sleeping  on  their  seats.  At  one,  and 
two,  and  at  half-past  two,  the  tellers  roused  the  members 
from  their  slumbers  and  took  the  same  ballot  as  before. 
The  sleepers  were  then  suffered  to  rest  until  four  in  the 
morning."  In  all,  nine  votes  were  taken  on  the  twelfth, 
one  on  the  thirteenth,  four  on  the  fourteenth,  one  on  the 
sixteenth,  one  on  the  seventeenth,  making  thirty-five  votes 
without  result. 

The  situation  was  full  of  excitement  and,  when  the  a 
third  angle  of  the  Federalist  opportunity  was  presented,  R<^oi"t»o°*»T 
it  became  perilous.  The  Federalists  might  keep  the 
house  balloting  without  choice  until  the  fourth  of  March. 
Might  not  such  an  emergency,  for  which  the  constitution 
made  no  provision,  be  met  by  an  act  of  congress  creating 
the  office  of  president  pro  tempore  and  then  filling  the 
supposititious  office  with  Marshall  or  some  other  member 
of  their  own  party  ,?  Bayard  of  Delaware  said  that  some 
of  the  New  England  members  were  so  determined  to  rule 
or  ruin  that  "  they  meant  to  go  without  a  constitution  and 
take  the  risk  of  civil  war,"  But  Jefferson's  friends  gave 
out  that  the  day  such  an  act  was  passed,  the  middle  states 
would  arm;  they  would  not  submit  to  such  usurpation. 
Against  such   a   scheme  they   planned   to   surround  the 
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1800  federal  city  with  militia  until  Jefferson  and  Burr  could 
I   8  o  I  call  a  constitutional  convention  to  find  some  way  out  of 

the  dismal  swamp.     Governor  Monroe  of  Virginia  held 

himself  ready  for  immediate  action  to  such  an  end  and 

Randolph  of  Roanoke  later  asked:    "Had  we  not  the 

promise  of  Darke's  brigade  and  of  the  arms  at  Harper's 

Ferry  which  he  engaged  to  secure  ?"     The  plan  had  met 

with  the  favor  of  only  a  few  extremists  and  was  dropped. 

The  Attitude        Hamilton  disliked  Jefferson,  but  he  hated  and  feared 

ofHanuiton    ^aron    Burr.     He    knew   that   Jefferson   had    been   the 

choice  of  the  country  and  that  he  would  administer  the 

affairs  of  the  country  with  ability ;   he  could  foresee  only 

disaster  if  Burr  was  elected.     In  August,  he  had  written 

of  Burr  as  one  who,  if  given  the  opportunity,  would 

"certainly  attempt  to  reform  the  government  a  la  Bona-- 

parte.'*     In  December,  he  wrote  that  Jefferson  was  "by 

far  not  so  dangerous  a  man;    and  he  has  pretensions  to 

character;"  and  described  Burr  as  one  without  private 

character,  a  bankrupt,  supremely  selfish  and  ambitious, 

and  "  truly  the  Catiline  of  America."     Later  in  the  month, 

December  27,  he  wrote  to  James  A.  Bayard,  member  of  the  house  from 

'*°°  Delaware,  deploring  the  possibility  that  the  Federalists 

might  support  Burr  and  urging  in  anxious  terms  that 

January  16,     they  should  vote  for  Jefferson.     Later,  he  wrote  that  he 

1801  could  not  remain  a  member  of  the  Federalist  party  if  it 
supported  Burr.  He  wrote  in  similar  strain  to  Sedgwick, 
Rutledge,  Marshall,  and  perhaps  others. 

Jefferson  is  How  much  influence  Hamilton's  advice  had  upon  the 

Elected  course  of  events  is  not  known.     The  Federalists  held  a 

caucus  at  which,  though  most  of  the  New  England  mem- 
bers stood  out  for  Burr,  enough  representatives  to  end 
the  contest  decided  not  to  vote  at  all.  Morris  of  Vermont 
withdrew  and  thus  enabled  Lyon  to  cast  the  vote  of  the 
state  for  Jefferson.  The  four  Maryland  Federalists  voted 
blanks  and  thus  gave  that  state  to  Jefferson.  Bayard  of 
Delaware  and  the  members  from  South  Carolina  also 
February  17,  voted  blanks.  On  the  thirty-sixth  and  final  ballot,  four 
'*®'  states  voted  for  Burr  and  ten  for  Jefferson  and  the  agony  of 

long  suspense  was  ended;   Jefferson  was  declared  elected. 
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As  soon  as  the  Republican  victory  was  assured,  the  i  8  o  i 
Federalists  sought  to  save  what  they  could  from  the  The  judiciary 
wreck.  An  effort  on  their  part  to  extend  the  sedition  ^^  ^  **°' 
law,  which  was  about  to  expire  by  its  own  limitation, 
was  voted  down  in  the  house,  a  result  that  was  due  to 
the  advent  of  new  members  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ses- 
sion. A  bill  to  reorganize  the  federal  judiciary  passed 
both  houses  and  was  signed  by  the  president.  Prior  to  Febnury  13 
this  time,  there  had  been  seventeen  district  courts,  each 
presided  over  by  a  district  judge;  of  the  seventeen  dis- 
tricts, fourteen  had  been  grouped  into  three  circuits  in 
which  courts  were  held,  originally  by  two  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  and,  after  1793,  by  one  such  justice  and 
the  judge  of  the  district  in  which  the  court  sat.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1789,  the 
members  of  the  supreme  court  had  protested  against 
the  requirement  that  they  should  serve  as  circuit  judges 
and,  as  early  as  1790,  the  attorney-general  had  reported 
adversely  upon  the  practice.  Even  after  the  relief  granted 
in  1793,  there  were  frequent  complaints  and,  upon  the 
opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  sixth  congress  in  1799, 
the  president  had  insisted  that  a  revision  and  amendment 
were  "indispensably  necessary."  The  bill  that  was 
reported  by  a  committee  of  the  house,  before  the  defeat 
of  the  Federalists  in  the  presidential  election  of  1800, 
became  the  foundation  of  the  act  of  1801.  This  act 
divided  four  of  the  old  districts  and  created  a  new  one  ^^ 
from  the  territories  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  thus  increasing 
the  number  of  districts  to  twenty-two  but  not  increasing 
the  number  of  district  judges.  The  new  act  classed  the 
twenty-two  districts  into  six  circuits  instead  of  three.  ^ 
Instead  of  detailing  supreme  court  justices  to  hold  circuit 
courts,  it  was  provided  that  circuit  judges  should  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  three  for  each  of  five  of  the 
circuits  and  one  for  the  sixth,  a  total  of  sixteen  new  cir- 
cuit judges.  Of  course,  attorneys,  marshals,  and  clerks 
were  provided  for  all  the  new  courts,  district  as  well  as 
circuit;  the  total  increased  annual  cost  probably  did  not 
exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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I    8  o  I  number  of  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court  was  to 
-^^^      be  reduced  from  five  to  four  at  the  first  vacancy,  doubtless 
^     in  order  to  keep  the  court  Federalist  as  long  as  possible. 
Few  legislative  acts  have  been  more  generally  misunder- 
stood  3ian   this  enlargement  of  the  federal  judiciary. 
The  charge  that  it  was  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
maintaining   Federalist  control   of  that   branch   of  the 
government  would  not  have  been  pressed  so  persistendy 
if  the  bill  had  not  been  rushed  through  congress  in  the 
last  month  of  Adams's  term  of  office,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  "  mid- 
night     appoint- 

(-    ^^^^^^^^  ments,"  the  stoiy 

^K^^^^^^^L  will  soon 

^^^^^^^^^  be  told.  There  can 

I      ^^^^^^^^ft  be  no  doubt  that 

^fr  ^^^^^^^^1  the  Federalists  did 

^^^^^^^^1  desire  thus  to  en- 

trench themselves 
and  that  the  num- 
ber of  new  offices 
created  was  be- 
yond the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case,  but 
it  is  not  true  that 
the  enlargement 
was  without  war- 
rant in  the  needs 
of  the  country. 

Although     the 
circuit    court    act 

Ponrilt  or  Jolm  Mirthall  by  Silnt  Memln  .  i 

(Copyrighi,  ijoi.by  Thom«  ManhJI  SmilL.  Publinhcd     DCCame    3    law    nOt 
by  C.  Kbckner,  New  Yorit)  mUch  morC  than  3 

fortnight  before  the  end  of  his  term,  Adams  filled  all  the 
new  judgeships  (one  of  them  going  to  the  late  secretary  of 
the  treasury)  and  as  many  other  executive  vacancies  as 
possible.  Numerous  nominations  were  sent  to  the  senate 
on  the  second  of  March  and  they  were  confirmed  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session.     It  is  said  that  at  midnight 


I 
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of  the  tHird  of  March,  when  Adams's  tenure  legally  ended,  i  8  o  i 
Levi  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts,  whom  Jefferson  had 
selected  as  his  attorney-general,  entered  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state  with  Jefferson's  watch  in  his  hand  and 
stopped  John  Marshall  in  the  act  of  countersigning  com- 
missions for  men  through  whom  another  administration 
was  to  act.  Marshall  cast  a  rueful  look  upon  the  unsigned 
commissions  spread  upon  the  table  and  left  his  midnight 
visitor  in  possession.  Relating  the  scene  in  after  years, 
he  used  to  say,  laughing,  that  he  had  been  allowed  to 
pick  up  nothing  but  his  hat. 

Adams  had  not  as  large  a  personal  following  as  Wash-  office-teeiung 
ington  had ;  he  was  respected  for  his  abilities  and  serv-  ^^^  J****° 
ices,  but  he  was  not  "magnetic"  or  even  generally  liked; 
office-seeking  had  not  been  reduced  to  a  science  with 
fixed  rules;  and  the  personality  of  the  president  had  a 
greater  effect  in  regulating  the  number  and  tone  of  the 
applications  for  office  then  than  it  has  now;  there  had 
been  no  change  of  the  party  in  power  and  therefore  no 
great  temptation  to  make  a  "clean  sweep;"  and  there 
were  comparatively  few  offices  for  distribution.  Conse- 
quently, there  were  fewer  applications  of  this  kind  in 
Adams's  four  years  than  there  had  been  in  any  four  years 
of  Washington's  administration.  On  the  other  hand, 
Adams's  characteristics  made .  it  difficult  and  generally 
impossible  for  him  to  couple  conciliation  with  refusal. 
Many  of  those  who  had  wanted  offices  had  appealed  to 
Washington  "with  a  filial  feeling  that  they  had  a  right 
to  do  so,  and  in  most  cases  they  accepted  in  a  filial  spirit 
the  refusal  he  gave  them;"  to  Adams  they  came  without 
any  pretense  of  personal  attachment  and  refusal  left 
bitterness  and  animosity.  Under  the  first  president,  the 
political  opinions  of  applicants  for  office  were  not  often 
urged  or  considered,  but  Adams  was  a  strong  party  man, 
political  warfare  had  become  bitter  and  fierce,  and  many 
of  the  applications  for  positions  reflected  the  prevailing 
intemperance  of  political  temper.  In  diplomatic  and 
military  appointments,  politics  was  largely  ignored,  but 
in  probably  a  majority  of  the  domestic,  civil  cases  of  this 
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I  8  o  I  kind,  the  political  affiliations  of  the  candidates  were 
brought  out.  The  members  of  the  cabinet  were  allowed 
a  large  measure  of  independent  action  in  their  respective 
departments  and,  as  most  of  the  civil  appointments  made 
during  this  term  were  to  customs  offices,  many  of  the 
applications  were  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. A  few  removals  from  office  were  made  on  account 
of  offensive,  political  opposition  to  the  administration, 
but,  as  a  general  thing,  other  causes  entered  into  the  case. 
The  most  important  of  Adams's  removals  for  purely 
political  reasons  was  that  of  Tench  Coxe,  the  commissioner 
of  revenue,  who  was  dismissed  late  in  December,  1797. 
While  Adams  had  a  decided  inclination  to  prefer  Fed- 
eralists for  federal  appointments  and  dismissed  a  few 
like  Coxe  for  political  misconduct,  the  doctrine  that 
mere  efficient  party  work  should  be  rewarded  by  office 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  prevalent. 

The  second  census  had  just  been  taken  and  it  showed 
that  the  population  was  nearly  double  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution.  The  stability  of  the  gov- 
ernment inspired  confidence  and  its  revenues  were  abun- 
dant for  its  current  expenses.  Industrial  interests  were 
finding  strength,  commerce  evinced  an  unprecedented 
activity  and  was  pressing  on  to  higher  triumphs.  The 
prospect  of  a  general  European  peace  promised  that 
American  ships  would  be  freed  from  illegal  seizure  under 
pretense  that  they  carried  cargoes  contraband  of  war  and 
did  its  share  in  giving  a  bright  hue  to  the  future.  As 
sorry  a  failure  as  it  had  been  in  a  personal  or  partisan 
sense,  Adams's  administration  was  a  success  when  looked 
at  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  From  its 
predecessor  it  received  a  serious  and  threatening  foreign 
complication  that  was  peacefully  and  honorably  adjusted. 
To  its  successor  it  left  the  glory  of  the  harvest.  It  bridged, 
"as  it  were,  a  fierce  torrent  that  peace  might  cross  over 
dry-shod." 

Adams  did  not  disappear  from  the  stage  without  giving 
another  evidence  of  the  occasional  pettiness  of  mind  that 
has  done  much  to  obscure  his  many  great  and  admirable 
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qualities.  During  the  winter,  he  had  received  but  little  i  8  o  i 
attention  from  friend  or  foe,  and  his  "stupendous  per- 
sonal vanity"  had  been  wounded  by  his  failure  to  secure 
a  reelection.  In  a  "silly  and  puerile  fit  of  rage,"  for 
which  we  may  accept  Lincoln's  midnight  call  as  partial 
mitigation,  he  got  up  before  daybreak  of  the  fourth  of 
March,  petulantly  shook  the  dust  of  the  capital  from  his 
feet,  entered  his  carriage,  and  by  the  time  the  citizens  of 
Washington  were  asdr  was  miles  away,  instead  of  waiting 
to  play  his  part  in  the  inauguration  of  his  successor.  The 
incident  comes  far  short  of  the  stature  of  the  man. 

Thus  fell  from  power  the  Federalist  party,  partly  id  MemoHim 
because  of  dissensions  within  its  ranks,  but  mainly 
because  it  had  outUved  its  usefulness.  In  giving  strength 
and  vitality  to  the  new  government  it  had  done  a  great 
work,  a  work  that  still  survives;  even  as  it  fell  it  gave 
the  nation  a  great  chief-justice.  In  his  long  tenure  of  his 
high  office,  John  Marshall  firmly  fixed  in  judicial  pro- 
cedure the  Federalist  ideas  of  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion and  made  the  nation  "  a  Republican  government  of 
Federalist  principles." 
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IN  these  years  of  Federalist  rule,  the  population  had 
reached  a  total  of  5,308,483,  an  increase  of  1,379,269 
or  more  than  thirty-five  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The 
center  of  population  had  shifted  from  a  little  east  of 
Baltimore  to  eighteen  miles  southwest  of  that  city.  The 
average  density  of  population  was  less  than  five  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  The  total  slave  population  was 
896,849.  Virginia  was  still  lirst  in  population,  with  880,- 
200;  Pennsylvania  was  still  second,  with  602,365;  but 
New  York,  with  589,051,  had  taken  third  place  from 
North  CaroHna. 

The  urban  population  had  increased  to  four  per  cent, 
but  there  were  still  only  six  cities  of  eight  thousand  or 
more.  The  total  population  of  the  six  was  only  210,873, 
about  equal  to  that  of  Jersey  City  or  Louisville  in  1900. 
Philadelphia,  with  seventy  thousand,  was  still  the  metrop- 
olis, and,  wrote  the  due  de  Liancourt,  "not  only  the 
hnest  city  in  the  United  States,  .  but  one  of 

the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  world."  New  York  City 
had  grown  in  ten  years  from  thirty-two  thousand  to  sixty 
thousand.  The  Battery  was  still  a  fashionable  walk, 
John  Jacob  Astor  was  a  fur  merchant  living  where  the 
Astor  House  later  stood,  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  a  boy 
of  six,  was  playing  about  his  father's  ferry-boat  at  Staten 
Island.  Boston  had  a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand 
and  had  lost  much  of  its  former  relative  importance. 
Baltimore  had  doubled  its  population  in  ten  years  and 
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1800  now  had  more  inhabitants  and  a  larger  trade  than  Bos- 
ton. Charleston  had  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  but 
Richmond,  the  largest  town  in  Virginia,  had  fewer  than 
four  thousand.  The  growth  of  all  the  cities  was  seriously 
interfered  with  by  destructive  fires  against  which  there 
was  inadequate  protection  although  fire-buckets  were 
common  and  crude  fire-engines,  worked  by  hand,  had 
come  into  use.  Fire-insurance  had  been  provided  at 
Philadelphia  in  1752,  but,  at  New  York,  the  oldest  fire- 
insurance  company  had  been  in  existence  only  a  dozen 
years. 
The  New  Nowhere  else  had  population  advanced  as  rapidly  as 

^^  in  the  West;    during  the  decade,  that  of  Tennessee  and 

Kentucky  had  nearly  doubled.  The  total  population 
west  of  the  mountains  was  between  four  and  five  hundred 
thousand.  The  greater  part  of  the  tremendous  increase 
was  due  to  immigration,  although  every  boy  was  regarded 
as  a  future  bulwark  against  danger  and  **  Here's  to  the 
bride,  thumping  luck,  and  big  children,"  was  a  common 
wedding  toast  and  not  deemed  indelicate.  There  were 
rough  wagon  roads  across  the  Alleghenies,  one  leading 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  another  following  the  line 
of  the  old  Braddock  road  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Monon- 
gahela,  while,  further  south,  a  third  passed  from  Virginia 
southwestward  to  the  Holston  River  and  Knoxville,  with 
a  branch  following  the  Wilderness  road  through  Cum- 
berland Gap  into  Kentucky.  About  Pittsburg  and  along 
the  upper  Ohio  and  its  branches,  there  were  seventy  or 
eighty  thousand  persons  of  whom  about  fifteen  thousand 
were  in  and  around  Cincinnati.  There  were  settlements 
at  Marietta,  Chillicothe,  and  elsewhere  in  southern  Ohio. 
The  When,  in  1786,  Connecticut  ceded  her  western  lands 

Connecticut  ^q  ^j^^  general  government,  she  reserved  for  herself  a 
Reserre  tract  supposcd  to  be  equal  to  the  tract  that  she  had  been 
forced  to  give  up  to  Pennsylvania  in  1782.  This  "West- 
ern Reserve"  extended  northward  from  the  forty-first 
parallel  to  the  international  line  and  westward  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  from  the  Pennsylvania  boundary. 
In  1792,  Connecticut  granted  half  a  million  acres  at  the 
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western  end  of  the  Reserve  to  compensate  her  citizens  for  1800 
losses  occasioned  by  British  incursions  into  the  state  in 
the  Revolution — the  "SuflFerers'  Lands"  of  Connecticut 
history;  the  "Fire  Lands"  of  Ohio  history.  In  1795, 
the  state  quitclaimed  the  remainder  of  the  lands  of  the 
Reserve,  without  survey  or  measurement  and  on  credit, 
to  a  land  syndicate  later  known  as  the  Connecticut  land 
company,  for  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale  were  set  aside  as  a  perpetual  fund, 
the  interest  of  which  should  be  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  schools.  The  Connecticut  school  fund  of  to- 
day, amounting  to  more  than  two  million  dollars,  consists 
wholly  of  the  money  paid  for  these  lands ;  the  dividends 
thereon  paid  for  school  purposes  since  1797  aggregated 
more  than  eleven  million  dollars  in  1909.  In  the  spring 
of  1796,  the  syndicate  sent  out  surveyors  under  Moses 
Cleaveland  as  agent  in  charge.  On  the  twenty-second  of 
July,  the  party  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  in 
"New  Connecticut"  where  they  laid  out  a  town  to  which 
the  agent  gave  his  name — a  town  that  he  prophesied 
would  have,  in  time,  as  many  inhabitants  as  Windham 
(now  Willimantic).  Connecticut  had  sold  the  soil,  but 
trouble  soon  arose  concerning  the  jurisdiction.  In  1797, 
the  Connecticut  assembly  authorized  its  senators  in  con- 
gress to  execute  a  deed  releasing  to  the  United  States  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Reserve,  but  there  were  objections  and 
delay  at  Philadelphia.  In  February,  1800,  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives created  a  committee,  of  which  John  Marshall 
was  chairman,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  accepting 
the  offer  of  Connecticut.  On  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, an  act  was  passed  accepting  the  jurisdiction  and 
confirming  the  titles  of  syndicate  and  purchasers  "to  the 
soil  of  said  tract  of  land."  The  bill  passed  both  houses 
of  congress  and  was  signed  by  President  Adams  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  April,  1800. 

The  treaty  of  1783  made  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  north  Territorial 
latitude   the   southern   boundary  of  the   United   States,  ^^^^s^ 
When   West   Florida   was   given   to   Spain,   that   power 
claimed  that  it  extended   to  the   parallel   of  thirty-two 
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degrees  and  twenty-eight  minutes,  the  latitude  of  the  i  8  o  o 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  but  the  special  treaty  of  1 795  estab- 
Hshed  the  thirty-first  parallel  as  the  dividing  line.  In 
1798,  the  section  between  these  two  parallels  from  the 
Chattahoochee  to  the  Mississippi  was  organized  as  the 
Mississippi    Territory    to  ^^m 

be  governed  like  the  Ter-         L  A         ^        J^H 

ritory  Northwest    of  the  ,  ,  >  •  ^^1 

Ohio  with  the  single  ex- 
ception that  there  was  no  ** ' 
prohibition  of  slavery.  n 
Winthrop  Sargent,  late 
secretary  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  was  ap- 
pointed governor.  On  the 
fifth  of  May,  1799,  the 
substiturion  of  American 
for  Spanish   rule   in  the    ■**° 

territory  was  marked  by    a„,i„o.»a^,^„,„^„a.,i>ai»>»o^ 
the  surrender  of  the  post 

atSaintStephens,  in  what  hatch  si. 

is    Washington    County,  !»■"»•  »•  »  ■»«■.■«€. 

Alabama,    and,    a    year      ,    *-«-.*.k-.-M.»*"«r^»e*    , 
later,  an  act  of  congress       jj  ■  ' '  '.♦"  "  ■  ■    ■ 

gave  the  territory  an  as-      riiie-p»ge  of  Tii  Lrwi  „/  ike  MMmppi     Uij  k 
sembly  and  a  delegate  in  Tm-iurj 

congress.  The  population  of  the  territory  at  that  time 
was  about  ten  thousand.  In  the  same  year,  the  North-  Mar? 
west  Territory  was  divided  preparatory  to  the  admission 
of  Ohio  as  a  state.  The  smaller  part,  including  what  is 
now  Ohio  and  the  eastern  part  of  Michigan,  retained  the 
old  name;  the  western  portion  was  called  Indiana  Terri- 
tory. Chillicothe  and  Vincennes  were  named  as  the 
respective  capitals. 

For  a  time,  public  lands  in  the  Northwest  were  sold  tikSi 
only  at   Philadelphia.     This  made  it  almost  impossible  ^""^ 
for  individual  settlers  to  deal  directly  with  the  govern- 
ment and  put  them  at  the  mercy  of  land  speculators.     In 
1796,  Albert  Gallatin  had  secured  the  passage  of  a  law 
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that  established  offices  at  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati.  The 
act  also  defined  the  township  system  and  authorized  the 
sale  of  land  in  sections  of  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,  the  price  to 
be  not  less  than  two  dollars  per 
acre.  One-twentieth  of  the  pur- 
chase price  was  to  be  paid  down 
and  a  moiety  (including  the  one- 
twentieth)  within  thirty  days;  the 
remainder  within  a  year.  A  new 
act  established  offices  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  Marietta,  and  Steubenville, 
provided  for  the  sale  of  half-sec- 
tions, and  extended  the  time 
allowed  for  payment  to  fouryears. 

Methods  of  communication  had  improved  but  little.  Higbwif) 
"The  same  bad  roads  and  difficult  rivers,  connecting  the  "J^^^j^"" 
same  small  towns,  stretched  into  the  same  forests  in  1800 
as  when  the  armies  of  Braddock  and  Amherst  pierced 
the  western  and  northern  wilderness,  except  that  these 
roads  extended  a  few  miles  farther  from  the  seacoast. 
Nature  was  rather  man's  master  than  his  servant,  and 
the  five  million  Americans  struggling  with  the  untamed 
continent  seemed  hardly  more  competent  to  their  task 
than  the  beavers  and  buffalo  which  had  for  countless 
generations  made  bridges  and  roads  of  their  own."  Even 
along  the  seaboard,  travel  was  slow  and  irregular.  Be- 
tween New  York  and  Albany,  there  was  no  regular  packet- 
boat;  between  New  York  and  Boston,  there  was  a  toler- 
able road  along  which  thrice  a  week  light  stage-coaches 
passed.  Every  week-day,  a  stage-coach  set  out  from  New 
York  for  Philadelphia;  the  journey  took  two  days. 
The  average  speed  of  coach  between  Bangor  and  Balti- 
more was  only  four  miles  an  hour.  South  of  Petersburg, 
the  mails  were  carried  on  horseback  and  the  stage-coach 
that  ran  between  Charleston  and  Savannah  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  public  conveyance  in  the  three  south- 
ern states.     "Of  eight  rivers  between  here  and  Washing- 
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:  To  y:iin^  the  Sum  of  FOril  'I'lIOUSAND  POUNDS,  ajrrccablv  to  an  Ad  of  the 
I.ci;iflatiiic  oftlicStatc  of  New- J oi fey,  pafTcd  tlic  z.^tli  November,  1790,  for 
the  purpofc  oflaying  out  iiiid  improving  tlic  Roads  and  Cmsfwavs  between 
l!ic  TtrA-n  of  Newark,  in  tlic  Cuimly  of  i;{rcx,and  Paulcs-IIook  Ferry,  in  the 
Com  it  V  of  B'jnrcn,  in  f.u«1  Sl.iti-. 
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neither  bridges  nor  boats."  From  Baltimore  to  Phila-  1800 
delphia  the  fare  was  six  dollars ;  the  charges  at  the  inns 
were  two  dollars  and  a  quarter  a  day.  Turnpikes  had 
heen  hullt  or  begun  in  some  localities,  notably  in  Penn- 
^Ivania,  but  such  innovations  progressed  slowly.  In 
Rhode  Island,  for  example,  the  legislature  refused  to 
appropriate  money  for  the  completion  of  a  road,  the 
principal  objection  of  one  member  being  "that  turnpikes 
and  the  estabHshment  of  religious  worship  had  their 
origin  in  Great  Britain,  the  government  of  which  was  a 
monarchy  and  the  inhabitants  slaves;  that  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were  obliged  by  law  to 
support  ministers  and  pay  the  fare  of  turnpikes,  and  were 
therefore  slaves  also ;  that  if  they  chose  to  be  slaves  they 
undoubtedly  had  a  right  to  their  choice,  but  that  free- 
born  Rhode  Islanders  ought  never  to  submit  to  be  priest- 
ridden,  nor  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  travelling  on  the 
highway."  There  were  twenty  thousand  miles  of  so- 
called  post-roads  and  nine  hundred  post-offices,  but  it 
required  twenty  days  to  carry  a  letter  from  Maine  to 
Georgia  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  postal  department 
for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  first  of 
October,  1801, 
were  only  three 
hundred  and 
twenty  thousand 
dollars.  The  aver- 
age adult  mailed 
only  about  one 
letter  a  year. 

Late  in  1784, 
according  to  his 
own  account, 
James  Rumsey,  a 
native  of  Mary- 
land who  had  in- 
vented a  device  for  ~ 
propelling  boats 
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1800  up-stream  by  applying  the  force  of  the  current,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  construction  of  a  steamboat.  In 
December,  1787,  he  succeeded  in  operating  such  a  boat 

upon  the 
Potomac  at 
the  rate  of 
three  miles 
an  hour 
against  the 
current;  its 
engine 
forced  water 
through    a 

Model  of  Fitch't  Finl  SleimbaiC  funnel      that 

lay  along  the  keel,  the  reaction  of  the  discbarge  giving 
motion  to  the  boat.  Subsequently,  Rumsey  went  to  Eng- 
land and  there  built  a  larger  boat;  he  died  suddenly 
before  his  invention  had  been  thoroughly  tested.  Mean- 
while, John  Fitch  had  begun  his  better-known  experi- 
ments. Fitch  was  a  native  of  Connecticut  who  had  been 
a  clock-maker,  a  silversmith,  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution, 
and  a  Kentucky  pioneer.  He  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
steam  navi-  - 
gation  in 
April,  1785, 
and,  in  that 
year,  built 
a  model 
with  "  brass 
machinery 
and    circu- 


Modd  of  Fiich-i  Stft 


PropelliDf 


lar  wheels.' 

Subsequently,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  using  wheels  as 
propellers  and,  in  a  description  that  he  published  in  the 
Columbian  Magazine,  he  proposed  to  use  oars  or  paddles. 
In  May,  1787,  his  boat,  the  "Perseverance,"  attained  a 
sjjeed  of  three  miles  an  hour  on  the  Delaware,  A  year 
later,  be  had  made  such  improvements  that  he  was  able 
to  carry  more  than  thirty  passengers  from  Philadelphia  to 
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Burlington,  twenty  miles,  in  three  hours  and  ten  minutes.    1800 
He  received  exclusive  rights  of  steam  navigation  from 
^^=*-Jfi*./*MV/^>    ^   Pennsylvania,    New    Jersey, 
^^^        -•■*  New  York,  and  other  states 

■■to  r  I  e  I  s  a  t  and,  in  1790,  successfully  ap- 

^^T  E  A  M '  B  0  A  T         plied  for  a  patent  from  the 
icrroBTiD,  federal  government.      Fitch 


B   K   P   I.    Tf 


.  M»li  iiwiuli<>  fjtwriittT 


became  involved  in  a  bitter 
controversy  with  Rumsey, 
popular  skepticism  and  his 
peculiarities  of  temperament 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
obtain  funds,  and  his  engines 
were  defective.  In  1792,  he 
went  to  France  and  later 
crossed  to  England,  but  to 


littie  purpose.  In  1796,  ac- 
cording fo  what  seems  to  be 
a  reliable  account, he  experi- 
mented on  the  Collect  Pond 
at  New  York  with  a  boat 
that  had  a  screw  propeller; 
the  boat  was  seen  by  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  and  Rob- 
ert Fulton.  Fitch  then  went 
West  and,  in  179S,  died  in  a 
Kentucky  tavern — accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  a  sui- 
cide. In  his  Journal  he  had 
written:  "The  day  will 
come  when  some  more  pow- 
erful man  will  get  fame  and 
riches  from  MY  invention; 
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1800  but  nobody  will  believe  that  poor  John  Fitch  can  do 

anything  worthy  of  attention," 
The  The  United  States  was  still  a  nation  of  farmers  and 

Ammcu  thcif  methods  and  the  life  they  led  had  improved  but 
little.  In  the  inland  regions,  the  log  cabin  was  the  pre- 
vailing architectural  type  while,  even  in  the  older  sections 
of  the  country,  the  houses  were  built  with  little  attempt 
at  beauty.  "The  plough  was  rude  and  clumsy;  the  sickle 
as  old  as  Tubal  Cain,  and  even  the  cradle  was  not  In 
general  use;  the  flail  was  unchanged  since  the  Aryan 
exodus;  in  Virginia,  grain  was  still  commonly  trodden 
out  by  horses."  Little  attention  was  paid  to  rotation  of 
crops  or  to  fertilization,  and  the  care  given  stock  was 
imperfect  and  even  cruel.  Here  and  there,  however, 
were  a  few  who  were  ready  and  willing  to  introduce 
I  improvements.  Promi- 
I  nent  among  these  were 
I  Washington  who  was  a 
I  careful  student  of 
I  books  on  agriculture, 
I  and  Jefferson  to  whom 
I  belongs  the  honor  of 
I  inventing  the  mould- 
I  board  plow.  For  this 
I  invention,  Jefferson 
I  was  voted  a  gold  medal 
I  by  a  French  society 
I  and  given  many  pre- 
I  miums  and  medals  in 
I  America. 

One  of  Jefferson's 
I  last  official  acts  as  sec- 
I  retary  of  state  was  to 

I  approve    the    applica- 

Eii  Whitney  tlou  of  Eli  Whitney  for 

a  patent  on  a  cotton-gin,  Whitney  was  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  graduate  of  Yale  who  had  gone  South  to 
teach  school;  up  to  that  time,  he  had  never  seen  raw 
cotton  or  cottonseed.     While  at  the   plantation  owned 
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by  the  widow  of  General  Greene  near  Savannah,  he  heard  i  U  o  o 
much  about  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  seed  from  the 
lint,  became  interested  in  the  subject,  gave  up  teaching, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  invention  of  a  machine  that 
would  do  the  work.  At  that  time,  a  slave  could  clean 
from  one  to  6ve  pounds  per  day,  not  more,  whether  the 
cotton  was  of  the  long  or  the  short-staple  variety.  The 
East  Indian  roller-mill  had  been  introduced  in  some 
places  for  cleaning  black-seed  cotton,  but  it  performed 
its  task  slowly  and  imperfectly,  Whitney's  new  machine, 
when  operated  by  horse-power,  could  gm  three  hundred 
pounds  a  day  and  subsequent  improvements  increased 
the  output.  Up  to  this  time, 
the  South  had  produced 
mainly  indigo,  rice,  tar,  and  I 
tobacco.  Even  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  protective  duty  of  I 
three  cents  a  pound,  the  total  [ 
crop  of  cotton  in  1791  had 
been  only  nine  thousand  bales. 
With  the  introduction  of  Whit- 
ney's gin,  cotton  culture  in- 
creased enormously  and,  in 
1800,  seventy-nine  thousand 
bales  were  exported,  this  being 
lessthan  half  the  total  product.  "«**'  °'  whitmy-.  Fim  Conon^n 
Slavery  became  more  profitable,  the  shackles  were  tight- 
ened on  the  negro,  and  it  was  soon  proclaimed  that 
"Cotton  is  king." 

By  this  time,  the  industrial  revolution  that  was  to  pro-  Machinnr 
duce  greater  changes  in  the  lives  of  men  and  the  condi-  "''  ^'"' 
tions  of  labor  than  any  political  revolution  that  the  world 
has  known  was  well  under  way  in  England.  James  Watt 
had  developed  the  rudimentary  steam-engine,  hitherto  of 
little  use  except  for  pumping  water,  until  it  was  available 
for  general  purposes,  and  Hargreaves's  spinning- jenny, 
Arkwright's  spinning-machine,  Crompton's  "mule,"  and 
Cartw right's  power  loom  were  revolutionizing  textile 
industries.     Man  was  beginning  to  free  himself  from  the 
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1800  limitations  of  his  own  strength  and  to  harness  the  powers  of 
nature.  The  "Industrial  Stage'*of  human  development  was 
at  hand — the  era 
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To  preserve 
England's  mo- 
nopoly of  the 
MoAhcn  textile  industries, 
*"  parliament  en- 
acted stringent 
legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  exporta- 
tion of  the  ma- 
chines, plans,  or 
models.  Home- 
spun linen  and 
linsey-woolsey,  a 
coarse  cloth  con- 
sisting of  wool 
combined  with 
flax  or  tow  and  perhaps  dyed  with  colors  derived  from  the 
bark  of  trees,  were  the  only  fabrics  manufactured  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1 775, 
however,  efforts  were  made  at  Philadelphia  to  secure  the 
new  textile  machinery,  and  a  spinning-jenny  was  obtained 
and  exhibited.  During  the  Revolution,  the  manufacturers 
of  that  city  extended  their  enterprises  and  even  built  and 
operated  mills — some  writers  have  called  them  factories. 
In  1780,  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  factory  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  but  the  English  laws  were 
enforced  so  vigorously  that  for  a  decade  little  was  accom- 
plished. In  1786,  Massachusetts  offered  financial  encour- 
agement for  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  carding 
and  spinning  and,  in  the  following  year,  a  short-lived 
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textile  factory,  subsidized  by  the  state,  was  set  in  opera-  1800 
tion  at  Beverly.  The  machines  could  "  card  forty  pounds 
of  cotton  in  a  day  and  spin  sixty  threads  at  a  time." 
Other  attempts  were  made  in  New  York  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  to  Rhode  Island  belongs  the  credit  of  building 
the  first  factory  in  which  machinery,  made  after  the 
English  models,  was  practically  employed. 

Samuel  Slater,  "the  ■ 
father   of  American  I 
manufactures,"  was  I 
born  in  Derbyshire  in  I 
1768,    served    an    ap-  I 
prenticeship  with  Jedi- 
diah   Strutt  who  was  I 
for   some  years   Ark-  I 
Wright's  partner,  and  I 
thus   secured    a   thor-  I 
ough    mastery  of  the  I 
theory  and  practice  of  I 
the    new    machinery. 
Having  seen  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  Phila- 
delphia   Society   of  I 
Artists  and  Manufac- 
turers for  a  machine  to  I 
make  cotton  rollers,  he  samuti  smer 

decided  to  emigrate  to  the  new  country.  As  the  taking  of 
plans  was  hazardous,  he  so  perfected  his  knowledge  of 
the  machinery  that  he  could  duplicate  it  from  memory. 
On  his  arrival  at  New  York,  he  did  not  at  first  meet  with  No»™bri 
the  encouragement  that  he  had  expected,  but  he  finally  '^*' 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Almy  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  who  owned  some 
crude  spinning-machines,  some  of  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  primitive  factory  at  Beverly.  "If  thou  canst 
do  this  thing,"  wrote  Moses  Brown  to  him,  "I  invite 
thee  to  come  to  Rhode  Island  and  have  the  credit  of 
introducing  cotton-manufacture  into  America."  Slater 
accepted  the  invitation  and,  on  the  twentieth  of  December, 
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The  total  wealth  of  the  country  was  probably  about  1800 
eighteen  hundred  million  dollars,  about  four  hundred  and  Wealth, 
eighteen  dollars  for  each  free  white  inhabitant.  In  the  ^»piui, 
preceding  decade,  banks  had  increased  with  great  rapidity, 
yet  the  total  banking  capital  of  the  United  States  in  1800 
was  less  than  twenty-nine  million  dollars.  In  1801,  the 
exports  were  about  ninety-four  millions  and  the  imports 
about  one  hundred  and  eleven  millions;  the  value  of 
imported  products  that  were  subsequently  exported  was 
more  than  forty-six  million  dollars.  The  annual  value 
of  manufactures  in  1790  has  been  estimated  at  about 
twenty  million  dollars;  that  of  1800  was,  according  to 
Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics^  twenty-five  million 
pounds  sterling — probably  an  overestimate.  All  industry 
and  trade  were  hampered  by  lack  of  capital  and  currency. 
The  total  metallic  money  of  the  country  in  1801  has  been 
estimated  at  seventeen  million  dollars,  of  which  less  than 
two  millions  had  been  coined  by  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  the  coin,  were  several  million  dollars  of  bank- 
notes. The  effects  of  the  panic  of  1797  were  still  felt  by 
many. 

To  the  European  traveler,  the  average  American  seemed  Menu  and 
crude  and  uncouth.  Of  life  in  Pennsylvania,  the  due  de  ^^^ 
Liancourt  writes:  "There  is  a  contrast  of  cleanliness 
with  its  opposite  which  to  a  stranger  is  very  remarkable. 
The  people  of  the  country  are  as  astonished  that  one 
should  object  to  sleeping  two  or  three  in  the  same  bed 
and  in  dirty  sheets,  or  to  drink  from  the  same  dirty  glass 
after  half  a  score  of  others,  as  to  see  one  neglect  to  wash 
one's  hands  and  face  of  a  morning.  Whiskey  diluted 
with  water  is  the  ordinary  country  drink.  There  is  no 
settler,  however  poor,  whose  family  does  not  take  coffee 
or  chocolate  for  breakfast,  and  always  a  little  salt  meat; 
at  dinner,  salt  meat,  or  salt  fish,  and  eggs;  at  supper 
again  salt  meat  and  coffee."  Other  writers  bear  similar 
testimony.  The  use  of  salt  pork  three  times  a  day  was 
almost  universal,  one  of  the  many  practical  ways  in 
which  the  American  unconsciously  expressed  his  con- 
tempt   for    hygiene.      Hot    bread,    hung    beef,    boiled 
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1800  puddings,  potatoes  and  turnips  swimming  in  lard,  and 
insufficiently  baked  pastry,  were  staple  articles.  "I  will 
venture  to  say,"  wrote  Volney,  "that  if  a  prize  were 
proposed  for  the  scheme  of  a  regimen  most  calculated  to 
injure  the  stomach,  the  teeth,  and  the  health  in  general, 
no  better  could  be  invented  than  that  of  the  Americans." 
Popular  The  use  of  spirituous  liquors  was  almost  universal  in 

Anmteincnts,  ^j]  d^sses  of  society  and  drunkenness  was  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  New  England,  diluted  puritan- 
ism  easily  tolerated  such  amusements  as  visiting,  riding, 
sleighing,  draughts,  chess,  quoits,  target  shooting,  cricket, 
and  football.  A  theater  was  allowed  in  Boston  in  1793, 
but  the  prejudice  against  theatricals,  cards,  and  horse- 
racing  was  strong.  In  most  of  the  other  colonies,  how- 
ever, there  were  theaters  in  the  chief  towns;  Philadelphia 
had  the  finest.  Showmen,  acrobats,  magicians,  and 
"natural  philosophers"  wandered  from  town  to  town 
and,  in  1793,  a  Frenchman  gave  balloon  ascensions  at 
Philadelphia.  In  the  South,  rough-and-tumble  fighting 
was  common,  the  "code  of  honor"  was  recognized,  and 
card-playing,  cock-fighting,  and  horse-racing  were  general. 
In  1792,  the  famous  stallion,  "Messenger,"  was  imported 
into  New  York  and,  six  years  later,  came  to  Virginia 
"  Diomed,"  the  sire  of  a  long  line  of  famous  horses  includ- 
ing Andrew  Jackson's  "Truxton,"  long  the  king  of  the 
Tennessee  turf. 
Libraries  There  were  hardly  fifty  thousand  volumes  in  all  the 

public  libraries  of  the  United  States.  "I  am  ashamed 
to  own,"  wrote  Noah  Webster,  "that  scarcely  a  branch 
of  science  can  be  fully  investigated  in  America  for  want 
of   books,    especially    original    works.  .     As    to 

libraries,  we  have  no  such  things.  There  are  not  more 
than  three  or  four  tolerable  libraries  in  America,  and 
these  are  extremely  imperfect.  Great  numbers  of  the 
most  valuable  authors  have  not  found  their  way  across 
the  Atlantic." 
Common  The  town  schools  of  New  England  were  antiquated 

Schools  ^j^j    inactive.     After    a    journey    through    that    section, 

James  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  wrote:    "Except  a  few 
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neat  academies,  I  found  their  schoolhouses  equally  ruin-  1800 
ous  and  deserted  with  ours."  In  New  York,  state  appro- 
priations in  aid  of  schools  had  been  made  as  early  as 
1786  and,  in  1795,  the  legislature  appropriated  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year  for  five  years  to  create  a 
common-school  system.  The  law  was  not  renewed  and, 
after  the  appropriation  was  exhausted,  the  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  schools  decayed.  In  Virginia,  Jefferson 
had  long  worked  for  a  systematic  plan  for  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  schools.  In  1796,  he  secured  the 
passage  of  an  act  for  such  a  purpose,  but,  as  it  was  per- 
missive instead  of  mandatory,  it  was  without  effect.  The 
first  general  appropriation  for  elementary  education  in 
Virginia  was  not  made  till  1818.  Beginnings  had  also 
been  made  in  Georgia,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

Everywhere  pedagogical  appliances  were  poor.  For  schooi-bookt 
example,  the  illustrations  of  die  famous  New  England 
Primer  were  inferior  to  those  of  a  patent-medicine 
almanac  of  today.  The  few  other  children's  books  were 
no  less  crude,  and  the  same  picture  was  often  used  again 
and  again  to  represent  widely  different  things.  Thus  "  a 
huge  vessel  with  three  masts  is  now  a  yacht  and  now  the 
ship  in  which  Robinson  Crusoe  sailed  from  Hull,"  but 
no  other  "  creature  played  so  many  parts  as  a  bird  which, 
after  being  named  an  eagle,  a  cuckoo,  and  a  kite,  is  called, 
finally,  Noah's  dove." 

The  higher  institutions  of  learning  also  showed  little  coUeges 
improvement.  At  Harvard,  only  one  new  professorship 
had  been  established  in  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The 
average  number  of  graduates  was  but  thirty-nine,  only 
four  more  than  during  the  decade  from  1 720-1 730;  the 
most  notable  change  was  that  the  proportion  who  entered 
the  ministry  was  smaller.  A  medical  school  with  three 
professors  had  been  founded  in  1783,  and  annually  grad- 
uated classes  that  in  numbers  averaged  two.  At  Yale, 
about  thirty  students  were  graduated  each  year  of  whom 
about  one-fourth  entered  the  ministry.  Columbia  had 
"a    formidable    array    of   unfilled    professorships"    and 
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t  8  o  o  graduated  fifteen  or  twenty  annually.  The  English  trav- 
eler, Weld,  described  Princeton  as  "  a  large  college  held 
in  much  repute  by  the  neighboring  States.  The  number 
of  students  amounts  to  upwards  of  seventy;  from  their 
appearance,  however,  and  the  course  of  studies  they  seem 
to  be  engaged  in,  like  all  other  American  colleges  I  ever 
saw,  it  better  deserves  the  title  of  a  grammar  school  than 
of  a  college."  Of  William  and  Mary,  Weld  wrote  that 
"the  Bishop  is  president  of  the  college,  and  has  apart- 
ments in  the  buildings.  Half-a-dozen  or  more  of  the 
students,  the  eldest  about  twelve  years  old,  dined  at  his 
table  one  day  I  was  there.  Some  were  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  others  without  coats.  During  dinner  they 
constantly  rose  to  help  themselves  at  the  sideboard.  A 
couple  of  dishes  of  salted  meat  and  some  oyster  soup 
formed  the  whole  of  the  dinner." 
LiuniuR  More  attention  was  paid  to  literature  than  hitherto, 

I  but,  except  in  the 
political  field,  little 
of  the  product  was 
worthy  of  preser- 
vation. Washing- 
ton Irving  was  only 
seventeen  years  of 
age,  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper  was  not  yet 
twelve,  and  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant 
was  only  six.  In 
1798,  Charles 
Brockden  Brown 
produced  W te- 
la nd ,  the  first 
American  novel  of 
merit;  within  five 
I  years  he  published 
five  other  novels. 
Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge,  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
"Whiskey  Insurrection,"  had  pubHshed  the  first  part  of 
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Modern  Chivalryy  a  political  satire  in  the  style  of  Don  1800 
QuixotCy  a  work  that  has  been  pronounced  more  thor- 
oughly American  than  any  other  book  published  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  the  Letters  of  Major  Jack  Downing 
and  the  Georgia  Scenes  of  forty  years  later.  Mercy 
Warren,  sister  of  James  Otis,  wife  of  James  Warren,  and 
intimate  friend  of  Abigail  Adams,  had  written  several 
dramatic  and  satirical  poems  that  were  well  thought  of  in 
their  day  and  that  were  collected  and  published  in  book 
form  in  1790.  But  her  most  important  work  was  her 
History  of  the  American  Revolution^  published  in  three 
volumes  in  1805  and  valuable  on  account  of  her  personal 
acquaintance  with  many  of  its  characters.  Philip  Freneau 
had  written  poetry  that  Campbell  and  Scott  thought 
worthy  of  being  plagiarized  and  William  Clifton,  a  Penn- 
sylvania Quaker,  had  written  that 

In  these  cold  ihades,  beneath  these  shifting  skies, 
Where  Fancy  sickens,  and  where  Genius  dies. 
Where  few  and  feeble  are  the  Muses*  strains, 
And  no  fine  frenzy  riots  in  the  veins. 
There  still  are  found  a  few  to  whom  belong 
The  fire  of  virtue  and  the  soul  oS  song. 

But  the  most  pretentious  poets  of  the  period  were  Timothy 
Dwight  and  Joel  Barlow. 

Timothy  Uwight  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1769.  Timothy 
Two  years  later,  he  became  a  Yale  tutor  and  began  The  ^^»k>*^ 
Conquest  of  Canaan^  an  ambitious  epic  of  eleven  books 
and  nearly  ten  thousand  lines,  "a  medium  between  abso- 
lute barbarism  and  modern  refinement."  While  a  chap- 
lain in  the  Revolutionary  army,  he  wrote  several  stirring 
patriotic  songs,  one  of  which, 

Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise, 

The  queen  of  the  world  and  the  child  of  the  skies, 

became  a  general  favorite.  In  1794,  he  published  a  long 
and  tedious  Connecticut  pastoral  called  Greenfield 
Hilly  a  work  in  seven  books  in  which  is  included  a 
description  of  the  burning  of  Fairfield  by  the  British  in 
1779.  In  1795,  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Yale, 
a  position  that  he  held  until  his  death  in  181 7.  In  1797, 
he  published  Triumph  of  Infidelityy  a  Satirey  an  ortho- 
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1800  dox  defense  of  Calvinistic  theology  against  liberalism. 
Dwight's  poetical  efforts  were  taken  seriously  by  his  gen- 
l^^^W^'^ih^.      "  -^  eration,  but  the  work  by 

!y;.jf;'.     '.;^^.- -».;■■,  '"■  which  he  IS  chiefly  remem- 

■  ■    .:■  '*»■.;,-       .  bered  is  his  four-volume 

prose  work.  Travels  in 
New  England  and  New 
Tork,  a  book  that  still  has 
historical  value  and  a  cer- 
tain quaint  charm. 

Joel    Barlow,    another 
graduate  of  Yale,  served 
in  the  continental  army, 
practiced    law,    edited    a 
newspaper    at    Hartford, 
held  various  positions  in 
the     diplomatic     service, 
and,    in    181 1,    was    ap- 
pointed minister  toFrance. 
He    journeyed   to   meet 
'  Napoleon  in  Russia,  be- 
came involved  in  the  re- 
treat from  Moscow,  and,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1812,  died  of 
exhaustion  in  a  little  Polish  village.     He  was  enthusiastic, 
egotistical,  human ;  interested       ^  *,^  - 

in  every  progressive  move-  X^  /  tCJoy^^^ 
mem.    "In  his  own  mind  2.    /^^^^  fc/l^' 

figure  such  as  theworld  rarely  '    ' — ^~"^'"^"™^~~ 

saw, —  a  compound  of  Milton,  Auiopiph  of  joei  Biriow 

Rousseau,  and  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, —  he  had  in  him 
so  large  a  share  of  conceit,  that  tragedy,  which  would 
have  thrown  a  solemn  shadow  over  another  man's  life, 
seemed  to  render  him  only  more  entertaining.  As  a  poet, 
he  undertook  to  do  for  his  native  land  what  Homer  had 
done  for  Greece  and  Virgil  for  Rome,  Milton  for  England 
and  Camoens  for  Portugal, — to  supply  America  with  a 
great  epic,  without  which  no  country  could  be  respect- 
able; and  his  'Vision  of  Columbus,'  magnified  afterward 
into  the  'Columbiad'  remained  a  monument 
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His    most    popular    poem    was    his   i    8  o  o 


P  O   E  W, 


1796 


of  his    ambition.'' 
Hasty  Pudding. 

To  heir  the  Pfiuuylvaiiiini  cill  iha  miub! 

Americans  had  not  yet  made  much  advancement  in  sckdcc 
scientific  studies.     Wil-  r' 
Ham  Bartram,  the  natu-  t 
ralist,  had  published  a 

book  of  Travels  that  HASTY-PUDDING: 
contained  much  valuable 
information  concerning 
natural  history  and  the  ; 
life  of  the  aborigines. 
Benjamin  Franklin  and 
David  Rittenhouse  were 
dead,  but  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson had  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  of  the 
American  Philosophical 
Society.  Jefferson  was 
an  enthusiastic  dabbler 
in  science  as  he  " 
most  other  matters  and 
had  an  opinion — usually 
a  very  good  one  — on 
every  subject  for  every  comer,  though  he  confessed  him- 
self deficient  in  poetry  and  geology.  It  is  related  that, 
while  staying  at  an  inn,  he  spent  an  evening  with  a  north- 
ern gentleman  who  was  so  charmed  with  him  that  he 
asked  the  landlord  for  the  stranger's  name.  "When  he 
spoke  of  law,  I  thought  he  was  a  lawyer;  when  he  talked 
about  mechanics,  I  was  sure  he  was  an  engineer;  when 
he  got  into  medicine,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  a  physi- 
cian; when  he  discussed  theology,  I  was  convinced  diat 
he  must  be  a  clergyman;  when  he  talked  of  literature,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  had  run  up  against  a  college 
professor  who  knew  everything," 

Forty  years  had  worked  marked  changes  in  religious  Reiigkn 
matters.     The  New  England  clergy  still  exercised  great 
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1800  influence,  especially  outside  the  cities,  but  fewer  col- 
lege graduates  were  taking  up  the  profession  and  the 
old  puritanical  strictness  had  long  been  giving  way. 
Ministers  preached  against  ''the  insidious  encroach- 
ments of  innovatioriy^  but  theological  literature  no  longer 
had  the  prominence  it  once  enjoyed,  there  was  com- 
paratively little  of  doctrinal  discussion,  and  liberal 
tendencies  were  gaining  ground.  In  Virginia,  the  super- 
ficial change  was  even  more  noticeable.  After  a  long 
and  hard  struggle,  JeiFerson  and  other  liberals  had 
wrought  a  separation  of  church  and  state.  Owing 
in  part  to  the  easy-going  lives  of  many  of  the  clergy, 
the  established  church  had  had  little  hold  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people  and,  although  it  was  aristocratic 
opinion  "that  no  gentleman  would  choose  any  road 
to  heaven  but  the  Episcopal,"  the  Virginia  "gentry 
stood  by  and  saw  their  churches  closed,  the  roofs  rot, 
the  aisles  and  pews  become  a  refuge  for  sheep  and  foxes, 
the  tombstones  of  their  ancestry  built  into  strange  walls 
or  turned  into  flagging  to  be  worn  by  the  feet  of  slaves." 
A  notable  feature  of  the  religious  life  of  the  times  was 
the  rapid  extension  of  Methodism.  Prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, Wesley's  followers  had  not  made  much  prog- 
ress in  the  United  States.  In  1784,  with  the  approval 
of  their  founder,  they  organized  a  separate  Ameri- 
can body.  Conditions  were  favorable  and,  largely 
through  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Bishop  Francis  Asbury 
who  has  been  compared  to  Saint  Francis,  the  church 
made  multitudes  of  converts,  especially  in  the  South 
and  West. 
The  Great  The  West  was  regarded  as  an  ungodly  place,  a  sort  of 

ReviTai  Satan's  stronghold,  where  a  preacher  needed  for  successful 

work  piety  and  personal  prowess  rather  than  theology  or 
clerical  ordination.  Beyond  the  mountains,  churches 
were  few  and  far  apart.  The  self-sacrificing  "circuit 
rider"  who,  at  stated  intervals,  visited  the  remote  cabins 
of  the  settlers  was  sometimes  rude  and  uncouth,  but  he 
could  read  his  Bible  and  write  his  name  and  he  had 
"experienced"  religion  and  had  the  gift  of  speech  —  the 
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indispensable  qualifications  for  his  sacred  office.     It  was   1800 
not  for  him  to 

spread  his  little  jeweled  hand, 

And  snule  round  all  the  parish  beauties, 
And  pat  his  curls,  and  smooth  his  band. 

Meet  prelude  to  his  saintly  duties. 

It  was  for  him  to  declare  his  mission  with  an  earnestness 
that  could  not  be  misunderstood  and  to  call  on  men 
everywhere  to  Yepent  of  their  sins  and  to  turn  unto  God. 
Of  the  settlers  who  had  religious  inclinations  and  church 
affiliations,  the  great  majority  were  Presbyterians,  Meth- 
odists, and  Baptists.  When  word  was  sent  around  that 
religious  services  were  to  be  held  at  some  private  house, 
families  traveled  long  distances  to  hear  the  Word.  In 
the  summer  of  1799,  two  roving  evangelists,  John  and 
William  Magee,  brothers,  one  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  the  other  a  Methodist  local  preacher,  set  out  from 
their  settlement  in  Tennessee  for  a  revival  tour  into 
Kentucky.  At  their  first  meeting,  which  was  held  in  a 
Presbyterian  church  on  the  Red  River,  the  congregation 
was  so  moved  that  the  floor  was  covered  with  "  the  spirit- 
ually slain."  The  excitement  spread  until  the  settlements 
along  the  Green  River  and  the  Cumberland  were  alive 
with  religious  fervor  and  people  traveled  fifty  miles  to 
attend  the  meetings.  Thus  originated  what  came  to  be 
the  typical  religious  festival  of  the  West  and  the  South- 
west. 

The  first  regular  camp-meeting  was  held  in  July,  1800,  Camp- 
at  Gasper  River  church  in  Logan  County,  where  James  ^^^'^^ 
McGready,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  with  terrific  vehe- 
mence, pictured  "the  furnace  of  hell  with  its  red-hot  coals 
of  God's  wrath  as  large  as  mountains,"  and  "the  burning 
lake  of  hell"  with  its  fiery  billows  rolling,  and  "the  yells 
and  groans  of  the  damned  ghosts  roaring  under  the  burn- 
ing wrath  of  an  angry  God."  This  meeting  was  followed 
by  a  dozen  others  in  quick  succession,  attracting  alike 
the  curious,  the  sincere,  and  the  indiflferent.  At  daylight, 
the  trumpet  summoned  the  multitude  to  prayer  and, 
during  the  day  and  well  into  the  night,  the  preaching,  the 
praying,  and  the  singing  went  on  without  intermission 
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1800  and  under  tremendous  emotional  stress.  The  minister 
generally  preached  from  a  rude  platform  and  the  congre- 
gation sat  before  him  on  stumps  and  hewn  logs,  while 
**  about  the  clearing  were  the  tents  and  wagons  ranged  in 
rows  like  streets."  The  meetings  sometimes  lasted  for 
seven  days  and,  at  night,  when  the  glare  of  the  camp-fires 
and  the  blackness  of  the  shadows  added  to  the  weirdness 
of  the  scene  and  the  ** falling  exercise'*  was  most  preva- 
lent, the  preacher,  praying  and  exhorting,  often  endured 
until  the  eastern  sky  began  to  redden  with  the  morning 
light.     At  Cane  Ridge  in  Bourbon  County,  twenty  thou- 

Augu8t,  1801  sand  persons  gathered  and  three  thousand  sinners  pros- 
trated themselves.  Of  the  many  who  came  to  scofF, 
some  remained  to  pray  and  preach  while  others,  shrieking 
in  agony,  plunged  into  the  forest  with  the  despairing  cry. 
Lost!     Lost! 

Strange  As  the   meetings   continued,  the  excitement  increased 

Phenomena  ^^^^  jj^  many  cases,  broke  out  in  nervous  manifestations 
popularly  known  as  "the  jerks.*'  The  disorders  of 
nerves  and  muscles  were  followed  by  strange  mental 
phenomena.  "Men  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions, 
nay,  fancied  themselves  dogs,  went  down  on  all  fours, 
and  barked  till  they  grew  hoarse.  It  was  no  uncommon 
sight  to  behold  numbers  of  them  gathered  about  a  tree, 
barking,  yelping,  'treeing  the  devil.'"  Later,  came  a 
new  manifestation.  "  Sincere  professors  of  religion  would, 
on  a  sudden,  burst  into  loud  laughter;  others,  unable  to 
resist,  would  follow,  and  soon  the  assembled  multitude 
would  join  in.  This  was  the  *Holy  Laugh;"'  raptur- 
ously solemn,  it  excited  laughter  in  none  but  the  religious. 
Peter  Cartwright  said:  "I  always  looked  upon  the  jerks 
as  a  judgment  sent  from  God;  first  to  bring  sinners  to 
repentance,  and  secondly  to  show  professors  that  God 
could  work  with  or  without  means."  He,  no  doubt, 
would  have  accounted  for  the  other  manifestations  in  a 
similar  way.  Another  writer,  less  sympathetic,  speaks  of 
"this  carnival  of  folly"  and  explains:  "The  people  were 
gathered  into  an  atmosphere  pregnant  with  animal  excite- 
ment,  mesmeric  force,   and   religious  zeal  which  would 
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readily  operate  on  the  sensitives,  the  impulsives,  the  1800 
excitables,  the  ignorant,  and  the  weak.  The  character 
of  the  leaders,  however,  is  a  guarantee  of  their  honesty/' 
In  his  The  Winning  of  the  Westy  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  that 
"often  men  backslid,  and  to  a  period  of  intense  emotional 
religion  succeeded  one  of  utter  unbelief  and  of  reversion 
to  the  worst  practices  which  had  been  given  up.  Never- 
theless, on  the  whole,  there  was  an  immense  gain  for 
good." 

Nearly  every  traveler  who  visited  the  United  States  Empty 
carried  away  an  impression  that  was  sober  if  not  sad.  ^<>*»^»og 
There  were  no  arts,  no  literature,  and  society  was  crude 
and  sometimes  unkempt.  The  impression  of  crudeness 
was  heightened  by  the  tendency  of  many  Americans  to 
be  ignorantly  boastful.  The  due  de  Liancourt  represents 
them  as  claiming  "that  no  one  has  any  brains,  except  in 
America;  that  the  wit,  the  imagination,  the  genius  of 
Europe  are  already  in  decrepitude."  All  this  was  made 
more  absurd  by  the  fact  that,  at  that  time,  "  Europe  was 
on  the  verge  of  an  outburst  of  genius.  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  Mozart  and  Haydn,  Kant  and  Fichte,  Caven- 
dish and  Herschel  were  making  way  for  Walter  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  and  Shelley,  Heine  and  Balzac,  Beethoven 
and  Hegel,  Oersted  and  Cuvier,  great  physicists,  biolo- 
gists, geologists,  chemists,  mathematicians,  metaphysi- 
cians, and  historians  by  the  score.  Turner  was  painting 
his  earliest  landscapes,  and  Watt  completing  his  latest 
steam-engine;  Napoleon  was  taking  command  of  the 
French  armies,  and  Nelson  of  the  English  fleets;  inves- 
tigators, reformers,  scholars,  and  philosophers  swarmed, 
and  the  influence  of  enlightenment,  even  amid  universal 
war,  was  working  with  an  energy  such  as  the  world  had 
never  before  conceived."  American  achievement  thus  far 
had  been  mostly  material  and  political.  Yet  the  country 
was  rich  in  possibilities  and  its  people  were  as  virile  as 
some  of  them  were  uncultured ;  they  believed  that  they 
were  a  chosen  people,  blessed  with  a  vast  and  virgin 
territory,  free  from  the  artificial  barriers  and  throttling 
systems   of   Europe,    and    confident   of  their    abundant 
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1800  ability  to  do  the  work  of  their  today  and  to  solve  the 
problem  of  their  tomorrow.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  ask  more  or  to  expect  that  they  would  calmly  wait 
for  the  vindication  and  the  triumph  that  they  knew  the 
future  was  to  bring  them. 


JEFFERSONIAN 


S    I    M    P   L   I    C   I    T    y 


IT  was  a  long-accepted  tradition  that  on  the  fourth  of  onihcWir 
March,  1801,  Thomas  Jefferson,  president-elect  of 
the  United  States,  rode  on  horseback  to  the  unfin- 
ished capitol,  made  fast  his  horse  at  a  paling  fence,  and 
unattended  entered  the  building  to  take  the  oath  of  office. 
The  truth  is  that  Jefferson,  who  was 
staying  at  Conrad's  boarding-hi 
only  a  stone's  throw  distant, 
walked  to  the  capitol  in  his 
ordinary  dress,  escorted  by  a 
body  of  militia  and  accom- 
panied by  the  secretaries  of 
the  navy  and  the  treasury, 
and  a  number  of  his  political 
friends. 

As  Jefferson  mounted  the 
steps  of  the  capitol,  an  artil- 
lery salute  was  fired;    as  he 
entered   the    senate   chamber, 
the  members  of  congress  stood 
to  receive  him.    He  was  escorted 
to    the    vice-president's    station,  ' 
Burr,  who  had  already  been  swo: 
giving  up  his  chair  to  Jefferson  and  tak- 
ing the  seat  at  his  right  hand.    On  his    Thonwi  Jefferson         < 
left,  sat  John  Marshall,  the  new  chief- justice,  ready  to 
administer  the  oath  of  office.    The  assembled  congressmen 
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"looked  up  at  three  men  who  profoundly  disliked  and   i   8  o  i 
distrusted  each  other."     John  Adams  and  Speaker  Sedg- 
wick were  conspicuously  absent.     After  a  short  pause,  the 
president-elect  arose  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 

The  manner  of  delivery  of  the  inaugural  was  not  much  The 
admired,  but  the  speech  itself  was  such  that,  excepting  ?f]J^** 
those  delivered  by  Lincoln,  it  remains  the  most  famous 
of  all  such  addresses.  Jefferson's  immediate  task  was  to 
set  forth  his  political  principles  and  to  allay  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  country.  **Let  us,"  said  he,  **  unite  with 
one  heart  &  one  mind;  let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse 
that  harmony  &  affection,  without  which  Liberty,  &  even 
Life  itself,  are  but  dreary  things.  We  are  all 

republicans:  we  are  all  federalists."  He  declared  that 
the  fear  that  a  republican  government  cannot  be  strong 
was  without  foundation.  "I  believe  this,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  strongest  government  on  earth.  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  only  one  whose  every  man,  at  the  call  of  the  law, 
would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law;  would  meet  inva- 
sions of  public  order,  as  his  own  personal  concern.  Some- 
times it  is  said  that  Man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of  himself.  Can  he  then  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of  others  ?  Or  have  we  found  angels  in  the 
form  of  kings  to  govern  him  ?  Let  History  answer  this 
question."  He  then  enumerated  the  manifold  advan- 
tages that  America  enjoyed  and  asked:  "With  all  these 
blessings,  what  more  is  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and 
a  prosperous  people  }  Still  one  thing  more,  fellow  citizens, 
a  wise  and  frugal  government,  which  shall  restrain  men 
from  injuring  one  another,  which  shall  leave  them  other- 
wise free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  & 
improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor 
the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  govern- 
ment, &  this  is  necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felici- 
ties." He  then  defined  the  essential  principles  upon 
which  such  a  government  must  be  conducted,  "stating 
the  general  principle,  but  not  all  its  limitations.  Equal 
&  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion, 
religious  or  political :   Peace,  commerce,  &  honest  friend- 
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I  8  o  I  ship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none: 
The  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all  their  rights, 
as  the  most  competent  administrations  for  our  domestic 
concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti  republican 
tendencies :  The  preservation  of  the  General  government, 
in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of 
our  peace  at  home  &  safety  abroad.  A  jealous  care 
of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people,  a  mild  &  safe 
corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of 
revolution,  where  peaceful  remedies  are  unprovided.  Abso- 
lute acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  Majority,  the 
vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which  is  no  appeal  but 
to  force,  the  vital  principle  &  immediate  parent  of  despot- 
ism. A  well  disciplined  militia,  our  best  reliance  in 
peace,  &  for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till  regulars  may 
relieve  them :  The  Supremacy  of  the  Civil  over  the  Mili- 
tary authority :  Economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor 
may  be  lightly  burthened:  the  honest  paiment  of  our 
debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith:  En- 
couragement of  Agriculture,  &  of  Commerce  as  it's  hand- 
maid :  The  diflFusion  of  information,  &  arraignment  of  all 
abuses  at  the  bar  of  the  public  reason:  Freedom  of 
Religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  &  freedom  of  Person 
under  the  protection  of  the  Habeas  corpus :  And  trial  by 
juries,  impartially  selected.  These  principles  form  the 
bright  constellation  which  has  gone  before  us,  &  guided 
our  steps  through  an  age  of  Revolution  and  Reformation : 
The  wisdom  of  our  Sages  &  blood  of  our  Heroes,  have 
been  devoted  to  their  attainment:  they  should  be  the 
Creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  Text  of  civic  instruction, 
the  Touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we 
trust;  and  should  we  wander  from  them,  in  moments  of 
error  or  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to 
regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  to  Peace,  Liberty  & 
Safety." 
A  Great  The  addrcss  was  not  the  radical  pronouncement  that 

Speech  many  had  expected  from  him  who  had  been  denounced 

"as  a  fanatic,  a  visionary,  a  semi-maniac,  a  foe  to  com- 
merce and  public  credit,  a  mobocrat  who  sought  to  put 
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down  good  men,  a  French  Jacobin,  an  infidel  and  bias-  i  8  o  i 
phemer/'  The  very  violence  of  partisan  denunciation 
and  consequent  wide-spread  misapprehension  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  and  the  motives  of  the  politician  made 
it  easy  for  Jefferson  to  surpass  the  expectations  of  the 
people  and  thus  to  win  their  praise.  The  speech  was 
rightly  regarded  as  a  great  effort;  it  was  printed  on  satin 
and  on  less  expensive  materials  and  was  soon  for  sale 
all  over  the  country. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  the  new  chief-  The  Oath  oi 
justice  and,  amid  the  thunder  of  artillery,  the  new  presi-  ^^®" 
dent  withdrew  to  the  executive  mansion.  The  rest  of  the 
day  was  given  to  festivities  and,  at  night,  there  was  an 
illumination,  the  final  feature  of  the  first  of  the  quad- 
rennial pageants  that,  in  our  day,  crowd  the  streets  of 
the  beautiful  national  capital  and  fill  the  coffers  of  its 
willing  people. 

On  the  following  day,  the  president  appointed  James  jcffewon's 
Madison  as  secretary  of  state;    Henry  Dearborn,  secre-  c**>"^^ 
tary  of  war,  and  Levi  Lincoln,  attorney-general.     He  had 
difficulty  in  finding  a  head  for  the  navy  department.     He 
offered  the  position  to  four  or  five  persons,  including 
General  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland,  but  they  all  refused 
and  Jefferson  suggested  that  he  might  have  to  advertise 
for  a  man.     Secretary  Stoddert,  who  had  consented  to 
tarry  for  a  time,  became  weary  of  waiting  and  resigned, 
after  which  the  duties  of  the  office  were  performed  with- 
out  appointment   by   General   Smith   until   his   brother, 
Robert,  a  Baltimore  lawyer,  was  appointed  secretary  of  July  15 
the  navy  and  accepted  the  position.     For  the  more  im- 


efferson  had 
bitterly  hated 


portant  post  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  ^ 
selected  Albert  Gallatin.     But  Gallatin  was 
by  the  Federalists  who  still  had  a  majority  in  the  senate. 
Jefferson  therefore  waited  for  the  close  of  the  special 
session  of  that  body  and  then  made  a  recess  appointment.  May  14 
When  the  new  congress  met  in  regular  session,  the  Repub- 
licans had  a  majority  of  two  and  Gallatin  was  confirmed. 

The  cabinet  thus  formed  is  notable  because  it  continued  its  Peraonnei 
without  change  during  Jefferson's  first  term;   Dearborn, 
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I  8  o  I  Madison,  and  Gallatin  remained  in  it  until  Jefferson 
retired  from  office;  and  Gallatin  served  five  years  longer 
under  Madison.  It  was  also  notable  for  the  harmony  of 
its  counsels;  in  1811,  Jefferson  wrote,  that  during  the 
eight  years  of  his  administration  there  never  was  "an 
instance  of  an  unpleasant  thought  or  word  between  the 
members."  Much  of  this  harmony  was  doubtless  due  to 
Jefferson's  tact  and  part  of  it  to  the  character  of  the  men 
themselves.  Yet,  with  two  exceptions,  none  of  the  five 
was  of  remarkable  ability.  Smith's  fitness  for  the  place 
was  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  aid  and  advice 
that  his  brother,  Samuel,  would  give.  Lincoln  was  a 
Massachusetts  lawyer  who  had  been  elected  to  a  vacancy 
in  the  house  of  representatives.  Gallatin  described  him 
as  a  good  lawyer,  a  fine  scholar,  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment, and  amiable,  one  who  "has  never,  I  should  think 
from  his  manners,  been  much  out  of  his  own  state,  or 
mixed  much  with  the  world,  except  on  business.'*  Dear- 
born, a  resident  of  the  district  of  Maine,  had  followed 
Arnold  in  the  march  against  Quebec,  had  been  captured 
in  the  assault  on  that  city,  had  subsequently  attained  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  continental  army,  and  had  served 
in  congress.  Gallatin  and  Madison  would  have  stood 
high  in  any  cabinet.  Though  dry  in  manner  and  not  of 
imposing  appearance,  Madison  had  learning  and  good 
sense  and  was  a  statesman.  Gallatin  was  versatile  and 
seemed  to  be  possessed  of  greater  force  than  either  Madi- 
son or  JeflFerson.  He  was  especially  skilled  in  finance; 
"even  Alexander  Hamilton  could  not  more  hopelessly  tie 
up  a  financial  problem  than  this  third,  foreign-born  head 
of  the  United  States  treasury.  He  was  precisely  the  man 
the  Republicans  needed,  for  most  of  them  were  more 
expert  at  farming  than  at  figures." 
The  Cry  of  Jefferson  was  quickly  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
Hunger  demand  that  he  fill  five  thousand  hungry  partisans  with 

five  loaves  and  two  fishes — one  of  the  chief  torments  of 
every  president  from  that  day  to  this.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  "outs'*  had  come  into 
power.     Federalists  filled  all  the  federal  offices  and  the 
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victorious  Republicans  loudly  demanded  a  thorough  i  8  o  i 
cleansing  of  the  Augean  stables.  This  task  was  neither 
undertaken  nor  expedited  with  Herculean  enthusiasm, 
but  the  changes  that  were  made  for  cause  and  for  party 
considerations  were  numerous  and  important  enough  to 
convince  at  least  those  who  were  displaced  that  the 
inaugural  affirmation,  "We  are  all  Federalists,"  was  to 
be  taken  with  caution. 

In  a  letter  written  to  William  B.  Giles,  Jefferson  thus  cauie  for 
laid  down  the  principles  by  which  he  intended  to  be  ^e?»^*ifro™ 
guided  in  making  removals:  "i.  All  appointments  to  March 23 
civil  offices  during  pleasure^  made  after  the  event  of  the 
election  was  certainly  known  to  Mr.  Adams,  are  con- 
sidered as  nullities.  I  do  not  view  the  persons  appointed 
as  even  candidates  for  the  office,  but  make  others  without 
noticing  or  notifying  them.  Mr.  Adams'  best  friends 
have  agreed  this  is  right.  2.  Officers  who  have  been 
guilty  of  official  mal-conduct  are  proper  subjects  of 
removal.  3.  Good  men,  to  whom  there  is  no  objection 
but  a  difference  of  political  principle,  practised  on  only 
as  far  as  the  right  of  a  private  citizen  will  justify,  are  not 
proper  subjects  of  removal,  except  in  the  case  of  attorneys 
&  marshals.  The  courts  being  so  decidedly  federal  & 
irremovable,  it  is  believed  that  republican  attorneys  & 
marshals,  being  the  doors  of  entrance  into  the  courts,  are 
indispensably  necessary  as  a  shield  to  the  republican  part 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  main  body 
of  the  people."  He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  such 
a  moderate  course  would  neither  satisfy  his  followers  nor 
give  his  party  what  he  considered  a  fair  share  of  the 
offices;  he  therefore  soon  began  to  make  removals  for 
offensive  partisanship  and  other  political  causes.  What 
he  called  "the  Essex  junto  &  their  associate  monocrats" 
were  the  especial  objects  of  his  wrath;  in  July,  1801,  he 
wrote  to  Levi  Lincoln  "to  make  out  a  list  of  those  in 
office  in  yours  and  the  neighboring  states,  &  to  furnish 
me  with  it." 

On  the  death  of  David  Austin,  collector  of  customs  at  Reciprocity 
New  Haven,  Adams  appointed  Elizur  Goodrich  as  his 
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I  8  o  I  successor  about  two  weeks  before  the  close  of  his  admin- 
istration. Goodrich's  appointment  was  therefore  one  of 
those  that  were  "considered  as  nullities"  and  Jefferson 
named  Samuel  Bishop  for  the  office  "lately  vacated  by 
the  death  of  David  Austin'* — a  rebuke  to  Adams  and  a 
blow  to  the  Federalist  organization  that  included  the  gov- 
ernor, the  council,  and  the  Yale  college  corporation,  and 
dominated  the  state.  As  a  majority  of  the  {>eople  of 
Connecticut  detested  Jefferson,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  president  entertained  an  antipathy  to  Connecticut 
Federalists.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Middletown 
voters  drank  to  the  toast:  "Thomas  Jefferson,  may  he 
receive  from  his  fellow  citizens  the  reward  of  his  merit  — 
a  halter."  Three  days  later  at  New  Haven,  Theodore 
Dwight,  brother  of  the  president  of  Yale,  held  up  Jacob- 
inism as  the  synonym  of  Republicanism,  declared  that 
its  object  was  to  force  mankind  back  into  the  savage 
state,  and  asked:  "Can  the  imagination  point  anything 
more  dreadful  on  this  side  of  Hell?"  Four  days  after 
that,  Jefferson  wrote  to  his  attorney-general  that  "Our 
gradual  reformations  seem  to  produce  good  effects  every- 
where except  in  Connecticut.  Their  late  session  of  legis- 
lature has  been  more  intolerant  than  all  others.  We 
must  meet  them  with  equal  intolerance." 

Protest  and         Samuel    Bishop  was   mayor  of  New   Haven   and   the 

Manifcfto  occupant  of  Other  official  trusts  that  constituted  con- 
clusive "public  evidences  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  State  in  general,  and  the  city  &  town- 
ship particularly  in  which  he  lives,"  but  he  was  seventy- 
seven  years  old  and  it  was  foreseen  that  the  duties  of  the 
office  would  be  performed  by  his  son  Abraham,  an  active 
Republican  whom  the  Federalists  much  hated.  Eighty 
New  Haven  merchants,  therefore,  signed  a  remonstrance 
against  the  action  that  had  been  taken.  This  gave  Jef- 
ferson an  opportunity  to  defend  Bishop's  appointment  in 
particular  and  his  policy  regarding  removals  in  general. 

July  12  The  late  administration,  he  wrote,  had  excluded  all  but 

Federalists  from  office;  "was  it  to  be  imagined  that  this 
monopoly  of  office  was  still  to  be  continued  in  the  hands 
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of  the  minority  ?      .  .     Is  it  political  intolerance  to   i    8  o   i 

claim  a  proportionate  share  in  the  direction  of  public 
affairs  ?     .  .     If  a  due  participation  of  office  is  a 

matter  of  right,  how  are  vacancies  to  be  obtained  ?  Those 
by  death  are  few;  by  resignation,  none/'  The  total 
exclusion  of  Republicans  from  office  called  for  prompt 
correctives.  **I  shall  correct  the  procedure;  but  that 
done,  shall  return  with  joy  to  that  state  of 

things,  when  the  only  questions  concerning  a  candidate 
shall  be,  is  he  honest  ?  Is  he  capable  ?  Is  he  faithful  to 
the  Constitution  ?" 

All  things  considered,  Jefferson  pursued  a  moderate  Jefferson's 
course  with  regard  to  removals.  He  was  not  the  father  Mo<*«"^>on 
of  the  "spoils  system'*  as  has  been  asserted.  His  con- 
tention that  a  fair  share  of  the  chief  federal  officials  ought 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  party  in  power  was  sensible 
and  reasonable.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-five 
officials  removable  by  the  president  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  1801,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  were  still  in 
office  four  years  later.  Aside  from  the  forty  so-called 
**  midnight"  appointees,  fewer  than  twenty  had  been 
removed  for  political  reasons;  some  had  died,  some  had 
resigned,  some  had  been  removed  for  misconduct,  and 
some  had  become  Republicans.  In  fact,  Jefferson  was 
less  culpable  in  this  respect  than  Adams  had  been.  From 
principle  or  from  policy,  he  refused  to  appoint  relatives 
to  office  and,  in  appointing  commissioners  of  bankruptcy 
under  the  act  of  1801,  he  selected  men  from  both  parties. 
Regarding  nepotism,  he  wrote:  **The  public  will  never 
be  made  to  believe  that  the  appointment  of  a  relative  is 
made  on  the  ground  of  merit  alone  uninfluenced  by 
family  views,  nor  can  they  ever  see  with  approbation 
offices  divided  out  as  family  property.  Mr.  Adams 
degraded  himself  infinitely  by  his  conduct  on  this  sub- 
ject." 

Among  those  most  insistent  for  a  share  of  the  spoils  Demands 
were  William  Duane  in  Pennsylvania  and  Aaron  Burr  in  ^^^^ 
New  York.     Duane  was  then   in   a   debtor's   prison   at 
Philadelphia  and  had  "  a  host  of  doubtful  friends  clamor- 
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ing  for  office."  The  brunt  of  these  demands  fell  upon 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  who  refused -to  make  the 
sweeping  removals  urged  by  the  Aurora  and  thereby 
incurred  the  bitter  enmity  of  Duane.  Burr  obtained  even 
less  satisfaction.  As  to  New  York,  the  president  was 
determined  to  build  up  the  Clinton  and  Livingston  fac- 
tions and  thus  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  his  asso- 
ciate. For  some  months.  Burr  urged  the  claims  of  his 
followers  only  to  be  put  ofl^  with  "Nothing  is  determined." 

Despite  the  language  of  his  inaugural  address,  Jefferson 
looked  upon  his  accession  to  power  as  a  real  revolution. 
He  was  determined  to  make  certain  reforms,  but  he  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  and  moderately.  This  was  due  partly 
to  the  cast  of  mind  that  enabled  Hamilton  to  prophesy 
that  Jeff'erson  would  pursue  "a  temporizing  rather  than 
a  violent  system,"  and  partly  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
political  situation.  The  Republicans  had  triumphed  by 
a  narrow  margin  and  their  leader  realized  that  unless  the 
game  was  well  played  a  reaction  might  follow.  With  his 
eye  upon  future  elections,  Jefl^erson  determined  to  draw 
Federalists  of  the  milder  school  to  his  standard.  He  even 
planned  to  win  all  or  a  part  of  New  England  and  he  well 
knew  that  the  forcing  of  radical  measures  would  make 
impossible  the  political  conversion  of  that  Federalist 
stronghold. 

In  nothing  did  Jefferson's  moderation  reveal  itself  more 
noticeably  than  in  his  first  annual  message  to  congress,  a 
paper  that  deserves  study  less  for  what  it  contains  than 
for  what  it  omits.  In  restrained  language,  the  president 
recommended  the  repeal  of  all  internal  taxes,  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  economy,  simplification  of  the  general 
government,  reduction  of  the  number  of  officials,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  recent  judiciary  act.  But  of  states  rights, 
constitutional  interpretation,  and  other  subjects  regarding 
which  the  Republicans,  when  in  opposition,  had  had  much 
to  say,  there  was  not  a  word. 

In  the  method  of  placing  the  message  before  congress, 
the  president  inaugurated  an  important  change.  Instead 
of  appearing  in  person,  he  sent  a  note  to  the  speaker  and 
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the  vice-president  stating  that  he  would  communicate  the  i  8  o  i 
message  in  writing.  "In  doing  this/'  he  wrote,  "I  have  1809 
had  principal  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  the  economy  of  their  time,  to  their  relief  from 
the  embarrassment  of  immediate  answers  on  subjects  not 
yet  fully  before  them,  and  to  the  benefits  thence  resulting 
to  public  affairs."  There  was  no  ceremonial  cavalcade, 
^presidential  oration,  or  congressional  procession  with  an 
address  of  reply.  "Thus  was  swept  away  an  idle  custom 
which  had  cost  the  Government  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  to  abolish  which  Matthew  Lyon  had  twice  braved 
the  jeers  of  the  House  and  the  abuse  of  the  Federal  press." 
Jefferson's  enemies  said  that  he  made  the  change  because 
he  knew  that  he  was  a  poor  speaker,  but  the  change 
proved  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  the  old  custom  has  never 
been  renewed. 

One  of  the  president's  main  motives  in  making  the  Modre 
change  arose  from  a  desire  for  the  suppression  of  "all 
those  public  forms  and  ceremonies  which  tended  to 
familiarize  the  public  eye  to  the  harbingers  of  another 
form  of  government."  As  a  Republican  president,  Jeffer- 
son affected  to  disdain  whatever  smacked  of  official  dig- 
nity or  ceremonial  form,  an  affectation  of  "defnocratic 
simplicity"  for  political  effect.  He  refused  to  have  his 
birthday  celebrated,  abolished  presidential  levees,  and 
drew  upon  himself  much  Federalist  criticism  because, 
when  visiting  the  capitol  to  confer  with  political  friends, 
he  often  rode  up  on  horseback  and  with  his  own  hands 
tied  his  horse  to  a  peg  in  the  shed  that  had  been  built  for 
the  mounts  of  congressmen.  He  did,  however,  buy  a 
coach  that  was  drawn  by  four  magnificent  horses  and 
attended  by  a  coachman  and  a  footman  in  livery,  but  the 
vehicle  was  seldom  seen,  perhaps  because  the  streets  of 
Washington  were  unpaved  and  muddy. 

The    president's    course    in    such     matters    was    not  ACaUfrom 
approved  by  the  society-loving  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  ^^*  ^***" 
Randall,  the  Jeffersonian  "Boswell,"  relates  that  some 
ladies  who  were  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  levees 
decided  "to  muster  in  force  at  the  presidential  mansion 
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I    8  o  I   at  the  usual  time.     They  accordingly  did  so.     The  presi- 

1809  dent  was  out  riding  on  horseback,  but  soon  returned. 

Learning  the  extraordinary  number  of  ladies  that  had 

called,  and  at  once  guessing  the  motive  of  the  visit,  he 

went  immediately,  hat  in  hand,  spurs  on,  and  soiled  with 

dust,  into  their  midst.     He  expressed  himself  overjoyed 

at  such  a  happy  coincidence.     Never  had  he  been  so 

cordial  or  attentive.     He  allowed  no  one  to  go  without 

urging   her   to    stay    longer.      The    fair   visitors    finally 

departed,  laughing  heartily  at  each  other  and  the  result 

of  their  experiment.     They  never  repeated  it." 

ACaUfrom        When  Merry,  the  newly  appointed   British  minister, 

Minitter         made  his  first  official  call,  he  and  the  secretary  of  state 

found  the  audience  hall  empty.     Meeting  the  president 

in  a  narrow  passageway  and  being  forced  to  back  out  for 

Norember  29,  an  introduction,  the  courtly  diplomat  was  astounded  to 

*^  find  the   president  "in  slovenly  undress,  with   slippers 

down  at  the  heel  and  Connemara  stockings.**     Some  of 

the  details  of  the  meeting  were  thus  recorded  by  the 

offended  caller: 

Mr.  Jefferton*t  appearance  soon  explained  to  me  that  the  general  drcumstancet  of  mj 
reception  had  not  been  accidental,  but  studied.  I,  in  my  official  costume,  found  myself, 
at  the  hour  of  reception  he  had  himself  appointed,  introduced  to  a  man  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  not  merely  in  an  undress,  but  actually  standing  in  slippers  down  at  the 
heels  and  both  pantaloons,  coat  and  underclothes  indicative  of  utter  slovenliness  and  indif- 
ference to  appearances,  and  in  a  state  of  negligence  actually  studied. 

Of  course,  Minister  Merry  had  not  expected  such  remark- 
able  deference  to  the   notions  of  what  Abigail  Adams 
called  "the  mobility,"  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
astonishment  was  mingled  with  disgust.     With  the  com- 
ing of  another  "insult,"  the  minister  was  ready  to  lay 
an  embargo  on  the  social  hospitality  of  the  president. 
The  Tempest       When  Merry  and  his  wife  dined  at  "The  Palace,"  the 
in  the  Teapot  president  not  only  invited  the  French  charge  d'affaires 
December!,    but,  following  his  "principle  of  equality,  or  pdle-mile^^^ 
>8o3  which  ignored  precedence  and  made  no  reservation  of 

places,  took  to  the  table  the  wife  of  the  secretary  of  state 
instead  of  Mrs.  Merry.  It  is  possible  that  Jefferson's 
offense  was  made  more  serious  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Madison  was  a  lady  of 
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extraordinary  beauty  and  rare  accomplishments.     Merry   i    8  o  i 
thus  reported  the  affair:  1809 

Mrs.  Meiry  was  placed  by  Mr.  Madison  below  the  Spanish  minister,  who  sat  next  to 
Mrs.  Madison.  With  respect  to  me,  I  was  proceeding  to  place  myself,  though  without 
invitation,  next  to  the  wife  of  the  Spanish  minister,  when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  quickly  by  me  and  took  the  seat,  without  Mr.  Jefferson^s  using  any  meant 
to  prevent  it,  or  taking  any  care  that  I  might  be  otherwise  placed. 

When  Merry  suspended  social  intercourse  with  the  presi- 
dent and  the  Spanish  minister  made  common  cause  with 
his  brother  diplomat,  Jefferson  made  overtures  for  peace 
and  the  representative  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
"administered  an  airy  rebuke."  The  subject  even 
became  a  topic  of  cabinet  consultations  and  diplomatic 
representations.  Jefferson  laid  the  blame  on  Mrs.  Merry, 
who,  he  said,  induced  her  husband  to  take  official  notice 
of  the  affair.  "  Be  assured,'*  he  wrote  to  Monroe,  then  January  8, 
in  England,  that  she  "is  a  virago,  and  in  the  short  course  '^ 
of  a  few  weeks  has  established  a  degree  of  dislike  among 
all  classes  which  one  would  have  thought  impossible  in 
so    short    a    time.  If     .  [she]    perse- 

veres, she   must   eat   her  soup   at   home,  and   we   shall 
endeavor  to  dra\v  him  into  society  as  if  she  did  not  exist." 

While  in  France,  the  president  had  acquired  a  fondness  Receptions 
for  French  dishes  and  he  now  kept  a  French  cook,  which 
was  thought  by  some  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  intense 
democracy.  On  New  Year's  Day  and  the  Fourth  of 
July,  he  kept  "open  house"  to  all  comers  and  the  assem- 
blages were  not  sufficiently  "select"  to  suit  the  more 
fastidious.  "Odd  figures  and  odd  dresses  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  windows  and  on  the  grand  staircase;  the 
footpaths  of  the  Presidential  grounds  were  thronged; 
President's  Square  was  crowded  by  two  o'clock  with  a 
crowd  of  spectators,  white  and  black.  The  Marine  and 
Italian  bands  played.  Wine,  punch,  and  more  delicate 
refreshments  were  provided  for  the  guests,  who  arrived 
some  on  foot  and  some  in  carriages,  all  helter-skelter. 
The  President  stood  at  the  head  of  the  reception-room 
with  his  cabinet,  his  figure  slender,  more  than  six  feet 
high,  his  step  elastic,  his  reddish  hair  turning  from  sandy 
to    gray;     frank    and    affable    in    speech,  and    yet   self- 
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possessed ;  now  friendly,  now  courteous,  according  to  the  i  8  o  i 
person  he  addressed,  whom  he  generally  seemed  to  know 
by  name;  simplicity  the  great  charm  of  his  manner. 
Among  the  diplomatic  corps  appeared  singular  contrasts : 
the  French  minister  was  decked  in  gold  lace ;  the  Tunis 
ambassador,  who  conversed  in  Italian,  wore  his  silk 
slippers,  turban,  and  a  robe  displaying  his  scarlet  jacket 
beneath,  which  was  embroidered  with  buttons  of  precious 
stones.  A  train  of  Indian  warriors  would  sometimes  join 
the  throng  bedecked  with  war  finery,  with  blankets  and 
deerskin  moccasins,  feathers  on  their  heads,  and  silver 
pendants  from  the  nose  and  ears."  Eliminate  the  "wine, 
punch,  and  more  delicate  refreshments"  and  add  the 
East  Room,  and  the  description  would  hold  good  for 
almost  any  of  the  New  Year's  receptions  of  later  years. 

The  Republicans  had  a  good  working  majority  in  each  The  Serenth 
branch  of  the  congress  that  met  on  the  seventh  of  Decem-  Congmt 
ber,  1801.  For  speaker,  the  house  chose  Nathaniel 
Macon,  "an  admirable  example  of  the  plantation  type  of 
statesman  which  was  to  dominate  national  life.  Buck 
Spring,  his  North  Carolina  plantation,  had  for  him  the 
same  absorbing  charm  that  Monticello  had  for  Jefferson. 
Unlike  the  latter,  however,  he  did  not  note  the  unearthing 
of  the  bones  of  megatheriums;  but  he  atoned  for  his 
neglect  by  recording  the  births  of  his  thorough-breds  on  a 
fly-leaf  of  the  family  Bible."  Macon  appointed  his 
intimate  friend,  the  eccentric  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  the  most 
important  of  the  house  committees.  Randolph  was 
heavily  in  debt  and  was  supposed  to  know  little  of  finan- 
cial matters,  but  he  developed  more  ability  for  working 
out  national  and  financial  reforms  than  he  had  shown  in 
the  management  of  his  own  affairs. 

The  alien  and  sedition  acts  had  expired  by  limitation  The  Repeal 
and   congress   repealed  the   naturalization   law  of  1798.  ^Jj^^^    . 
The  chief  struggle  of  the  session  was  over  the  repeal  of 
the  judiciary  act.     The  Federalists  defended  the  law  with 
determination  and  "  a  wealth  of  argument  and  denuncia- 
tion."    Bayard  of  Delaware,  who  led  the  Federalists  in 
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I  8  O  I  the  house,  even  hinted  at  bloodshed  and  asked  if  the 
1802  Republicans  would  "risk  civil  dissension;  will  they  haz- 
ard the  welfare,  will  they  jeopardize  the  peace  of  the 
country  to  save  a  paltry  sum  of  money,  less  than  thirty 
thousand  dollars?"  But  the  Republicans  were  equally 
determined.  Randolph  defiantly  declared  that  he  wished 
it  repealed  not  because  of  its  expense  but  because  it 
afforded  "a  hospital  for  decayed  politicians.'*  "They 
[the  Federalists]  have  retired  into  the  Judiciary  as  a 
December  19,  stronghold,'*  Jefferson  declared.  "There  the  remains 
of  federalism  are  to  be  preserved  and  fed  from  the  Treas- 
ury;  and  from  that  battery  all  the  works  of  republicanism 
are  to  be  beaten  down  and  destroyed."  The  repeal  bill 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  in  the  senate  and  by  a 
vote  of  fifty-nine  to  thirty-two  in  the  house.  For  the 
future,  there  were  to  be  six  circuit  courts,  each  presided 
over  by  a  supreme  justice  and  a  district  judge.  The 
judiciary  system  as  then  established  remained  essentially 
the  same  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

By  the  repeal  of  the  judiciary  act,  the  Republicans 
brought  political  retribution  upon  their  enemies  and 
effected  a  saving  to  the  government.  Upon  Gallatin  fell 
the  burden  of  bringing  about  the  greater  financial  reforms 
that  were  in  progress,  rigid  economy,  specific  appro- 
priations, reduction  of  taxation,  and  rapid  payment  of 
the  national  debt.  The  national  debt  was  more  than 
eighty  millions,  or  four  millions  greater  than  Hamilton's 
estimate  in  1789.  Gallatin  proposed  to  pay  the  debt  in 
sixteen  years  and  estimated  that  for  this  purpose  a  little 
more  than  seven  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  would  be 
required  annually.  As  the  total  income  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  next  year  would  probably  be  less  than  eleven 
million  dollars,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the  excise  tax 
could  be  repealed. 

Gallatin's  plans  were  never  fully  carried  out,  but  much 
was  accomplished  along  the  lines  that  he  laid  down. 
The  excise  was  repealed,  the  army  was  reduced,  the 
building  of  the  six  74-gun  vessels  was  stopped,  salaries 
were  cut  down,  the  number  of  officers  in  the  civil  service 
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was  greatly  diminished,  and  several  of  the  diplomatic   i    8  o  i 
establishments  were  abolished.     By  such  economies,  the    i    8  o  2 
net  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  government  were  les- 
sened from  about  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars  for 

LIVERPOOL,  ><^   '^^^S^iSo*. 

We  annex  fcr  jmir  govenmenc  m  copy  of  aa  AA  of  Parliameiit  pilled  at  cbe 
clofe  of  the  bft  Seffiou,  to  regdate  the  fururc  extent  of  Orden  of  CouaciL 

At  the  »St  ii  not  fuficienijy  explicit,  we  have  taken  coofiilenblepafau  to^n  inibnnation  upon 
the  fubjed,  and  fubmit  lo  yoa  |he  following  rcmariu,  via.-* 

.   That  aftor  th«  ift  S^ptca^^^  jSoa,  Coooa,  vbich  it  wt  the  OmMi  of  cha  United  Staiaa,  caa- 
*0^h«lBpMladlir  hflkiavfl  jyni  rhiiacn  is  American  or  oilMrFDnifn' VefleU,  bnt  nay  in  Britifli. 

Tile  prwdiiee  §fti€  Uniud  SitUi  can  only  b«  imported  froa  Ikimu  ift'  Briiifli  vefleb,  or  in  Ame- 
licaa  veflidi  aatig^ted  accordiag  to  law,  that  ii,  the  vefliet  muft  be  Uniicd  State  built— be  regulari/ 
R|gMUn4  (tf^Bifl  Iriter  iBiSr  Hflf  dp  J^bave  the  Mailer  and  thrce-feuiths  of  the  C^ 
Wccnve  paitiGahrMemioafe  thia  point ;  and  ircDnnnrnd,  to  prevcaf  detention  here,  that  none 
bK awiwi of  fkt Ihfcei gtaiMbe  admitted,  lor  each  man  it  feparaidy  ymincd  upon  oath  at  our 
GoftiMtfNbBfir  I'^i^b  aoC  achAwledged  here  at  a  citixen  of  the  .Ullilf^State^  etca  though  he  ia 
naiuralised  Mad  liae  a  peotwHwi^  bnleft  he  was  lb  at  the  time  the  Indlepaidace  was  acknowledged 
by  tUa  covMry,  nd  bae  bees  in  tite  fervice  ever  fince. 

Thii  aA  iriU  not  afleO  Sugar,  Cofice,  Cocoa,  Ginger,  FSmento,  or  Logwood,  at  they  hare 
ahrayt  been  warchouled  for  exportation,  which  ii  ftill  allowed  by  thia  ad  till  ill  January,  1S04. 

Hides*  Fuftic,  Mkar^na  Wood,  Bar  Wood,  Blahoganyt  and  fuch  articlct  $$  have  been  ibid  for 
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Circular  from  a  London  Mercantile  House  Explaining  Act  of  Parliament  relative  to  Imports 

1800  to  about  five  million  dollars  for  1801,  and  to  an 
average  of  about  four  million  dollars  for  each  of  the  three 
years  following.  Regarding  the  navy,  Jefferson  had 
extreme  views;   "of  all  the  Federalist  inventions  nothing 
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I    8  o  I  was  more  hateful  to  the  president."     He  had  a  notion 
1802  that  a  powerful  navy  might  draw  the  United  States  into 
AprQ  17, 1801  a  disastrous  war  and  wrote  that  he  should  be  chagrined 
if  he  could  not  lay  up  the  seven  larger  vessels  in  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Potomac  where  "  they  would  be  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  the  department,  and  would  require  but 
one  set  of  plunderers  to  take  care  of  them."     A  few 
December  15,  months  later,  he  suggested  to  congress  that  a  dock  should 
'*®*  be  built  at  the  Washington  navy-yard  where  the  vessels 

might  be  "laid  up  dry  and  under  cover  from  the  sun." 
The  outbreak  of  war  with  the  Barbary  pirates  prevented 
these  schemes  from  being  carried  into  effect  and  over- 
turned Gallatin's  plans  for  naval  economy. 
LeguUtion  At  this  session  of  congress,  the  United  States  military 

academy  at  West  Point,  which  had  been  recommended 
by  Washington  and  Hamilton,  was  authorized,  a  copy- 
right act  was  passed,  a  congressional  library  was  begun, 
and  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  gross, 
to  be  paid  in  three  annual  installments,  was  appropriated 
for  the  final  settlement  of  British  debts  according  to 
Jay's  treaty.  Representation  in  congress  was  reappor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  the  new  census  and  the  number  of 
representatives  was  considerably  increased.  Provision 
April  30, 1801  was  made  whereby  Ohio  might  become  a  state ;  strangely 
enough,  the  exact  date  of  her  admission  into  the  Union 
is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  As  one  of  the  conditions  of 
Ohio's  admission,  congress  provided,  at  Gallatin's  sug- 
gestion, that  the  public  lands  therein  should  remain 
national  property,  but  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds from  their  sale  should  be  devoted  to  the  building 
of  roads  to  the  West  and,  as  previously  ordained,  that 
one  section  in  every  township  should  be  granted  for 
establishing  schools. 
Religious  Upon  his   acccssion   to  power,   Jefferson  remembered 

plrtSn*Hlte  political  and  personal  friends  who  had  suffered  from 
prejudice  or  from  Federalist  attacks.  He  invited  Doctor 
Priestly,  the  eminent  English  Unitarian,  to  be  a  guest  at 
the  White  House  and  wrote  to  Thomas  Paine,  then  living 
in  poverty  at  Paris,  offering  him  passage  to  America  on 
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a  national  vessel.     In  France,  republicanism  was  giving   i    8  O   i 
way  to  empire,  and  Paine,  though  he  declined  the  offer   1803 
lest  it  injure  the  president  politically,  came  to  America,  October  30, 
where  he  was  cordially  entertained  by  Jefferson.     The  '*^ 
Federalists  saw  an  opportunity  to  strike  Jefferson  through 
Paine  and  raised  a  great  outcry;    there  was  a  veritable 
"partisan  crusade  under  a  pious  flag.**     Paine  endured 
the  "  inquisition,''  with  its  mobs  and  placards  of  the  devil 
flying  away  with  him,  as  best  he  might,  struck  back  with 
his  accustomed  energy  and  egotism,  and  ultimately  retired 
to  his  farm  at  New  Rochelle.     In  1809,  after  living  more 
than  the  allotted  three  score  and  ten,  he  died  in  New 
York  City. 

Jefferson's  experience  with  another  pamphleteer  was  xheWtnned 
more  unfortunate.  James  Callender's  term  of  imprison-  Serpent 
ment  for  violating  the  sedition  law  had  expired,  but,  by 
Jefferson's  order,  the  fine  was  remitted  and  he  was  given 
a  full  pardon.  When  Callender  applied  for  the  Rich- 
mond postmastership  and  the  request  was  met  with  an 
offer  of  personal  charity,  the  serpent  struck  its  fangs  into 
the  hand  from  which  it  had  fed.  The  scribe  proclaimed 
that  Jefferson  had  encouraged  him  to  publish  some  of 
the  worst  attacks  on  the  Federalist  administrations  and 
filled  column  after  column  of  the  Richmond  Recorder 
with  slanderous  attacks  upon  Jefferson's  personal  morals. 
These  stories  were  published  broadcast  by  the  Federalist 
press,  but  Jefferson  made  no  reply  and  went  on  with  his 
work  of  punishing  the  vice-president  and  with  his  avowed 
attempts  "to  sink  Federalism  into  an  abyss  from  which 
there  shall  be  no  resurrection  for  it."  In  both  these 
attempts  the  president  was  making  headway.  Burr  was 
losing  his  grip  upon  New  York  politics  and  Republican 
principles  were  becoming  well  rooted  even  in  New  Eng- 
land soil.  But  before  describing  in  detail  the  downfall 
of  Burr  and  the  onward  march  of  militant  democracy, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  our  attention  to  a  foreign  war 
and  the  purchase  of  an  empire. 
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FOR  centuries,  the  little  states  lying  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Sahara  and  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  Egypt  had  habitually  levied 
tribute  even  upon  the  most  powerful  European  nations 
and,  when  payment  was  refused,  had  captured  vessels  of 
the  offending  power  in  the  English  Channel  and  the 
North  Sea,  had  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  England, 
and  dragged 
away  European 
"captives  to  Af- 
rican slavery. 
Irom  time  to  time, 
efforts  had  been  made  to 
stamp  out  the  practice  with 
Sword  of  the  Tripoli  Cimpjign  merely  temporary  effect  at  best 
and  often  with  no  effect  at  all.  In  fact,  the  great  mari- 
time powers  had  a  criminal  interest  in  the  continuance  of 
the  evil,  the  nature  of  which  interest  was  bluntly  set  forth 
in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Lord  Sheffield  in  1783.  "It 
is  not  probable  the  American  States  will  have  a  very  free 
trade  in  the  Mediterranean,"  wrote  Sheffield.  "It  will 
not  be  the  interest  of  any  of  the  great  maritime  powers  to 
protect  them  there  from  the  Barbary  States.  If  they 
know  their  interests,  they  will  not  encourage  the  Ameri- 
cans to  be  carriers — that  the  Barbary  States  are  advan- 
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tageous  to  the  maritime  powers  is  obvious.     If  they  were   1801 
suppressed,  the  little  States  of  Italy,  &c.  would  have  much 

more  of  the 


never    shewed     them 

worse  politicians  than  in  en- 

couragine     the     late     armed        „      1  .k  «  j-,_  _  _     j  w™.i, »< 

00  #-r«  1  Map  Di  the  MediKmDean  ind  Northern  AiTica»  to 

neutrality.  The  niuitme  the  w»i  with  Ttipnii 

armed  neutrality  would  be  as  hurtful  to  the  great  mari- 
time powers  as  the  Barbary  States  are  useful.  The 
Americans  cannot  protect  themselves  from  the  latter; 
they  cannot  pretend  to  a  navy,"  About  the  same  time, 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  writing  home:  "I  think  it  not 
improbable  that  these  rovers  may  be  privately  encour- 
aged by  the  English  to  fall  upon  us  and  to  prevent  our 
interfering  in  the  carrying  trade;  for  I  have  in  London 
heard  it  as  a  maxim  among  the  merchants,  that  if  there 
were  no  Algiers,  it  mould  be  worth  England's  while  to 
build  one." 

Whether  Franklin's  suspicion  was  correct  or  not,  the  Opeaingtbe 
corsairs  soon  learned  to  recognize  the  American  flag  as  ^*^ 
that  of  a  weak  power.  In  October,  1784,  the  brig  "Betsy," 
bound  to  TeneritFe,  was  captured  and  carried  into  Tan- 
gier, but  was  finally  released  by  the  emperor  of  Morocco 
who  hoped  to  negotiate  a  favorable  peace  with  the  United 
States.  In  the  following  year,  two  other  vessels  were 
seized  by  Algerine  corsairs  and  their  crews  reduced  to 
slavery.  A  war  between  Algiers  and  Portugal  had,  for 
some  time,  kept  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  closed  against 
Algerine    cruisers,    but,    in    1793,    a    year's    truce    was 
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concluded  "  through  the  influence  of  the  English  consul  at 
Algiers,  for  the  express  purpose,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  allow- 
ing the  Algerines  to  cruise  against  Americans."  Eight 
corsair  vessels  at  once  hastened  through  the  straits  and, 
in  two  months,  captured  eleven  American  vessels. 

Upon  capture,  a  prisoner  was  usually  stripped  of  his 
own  clothing  and  given  filthy  rags  to  wear.  Upon  arrival 
at  the  pirate  port,  an  iron  ring  was  put  on  one  of  his  legs 
as  a  badge  of  slavery  and  he  was  fortunate  if  he  was  not 
loaded  with  heavy  chains.  Sometimes  the  prisoners  were 
parcelled  out  among  private  individuals,  but  frequently 
they  were  taken  into  government  employ  and  used  upon 
government  works.  The  food  given  diem  was  scanty 
and,  at  night,  the  government  prisoners  and  some  of  the 
private  ones  also  were  confined  in  the  bagnio  or  prison. 
James  L.  Cathcart,  one  of  the  seamen  taken  on  the  Bos- 
ton schooner,  "  Maria,"  has  given  us  a  description  of  the 
"  Bagnio  Belique,"  one  of  these  prisons,  which,  he  says, 
''must  resemble  the  infernal  regions  more  than  any  other 
place  in  the  known  world.  The  second  and 

third  story  of  this  dungeon  is  surrounded  by  a  small 
corridor  or  gallery  from  whence  are  entrances  into  long, 
narrow  rooms  where  the  slaves  repose  as  well 

as  miserable  wretches  can  be  supposed  to  do  who  are 
swarming  with  myriads  of  vermin  of  all  sorts,  many 
nearly  naked,  and  few  with  anything  more  than  an  old 
tattered  blanket  to  cover  them  with  in  the  depth  of  winter." 

This  captivity,  with  its  accompaniment  of  Moslem 
insults  and  the  bastinado,  continued  until  the  ''dog  of 
an  unbeliever"  died  or  was  ransomed;  the  plague  and 
other  contagious  diseases  carried  off  many.  Every  pris- 
oner hoped  to  be  ransomed,  but  the  families  of  most  of 
them  were  unable  to  obtain  the  large  sums  demanded, 
while  the  government  was  usually  indifferent  or  dilatory. 
It  was  no  unusual  occurrence,  especially  in  New  England, 
for  the  minister  to  read  in  church  pathetic  letters  written 
by  American  prisoners  among  the  corsairs,  praying  that 
money  might  in  some  way  be  raised  to  release  them  from 
their  torments. 
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Negotiations    with    the    Barbary    powers    were    early   1785 
entered  into  by  the  United  States.     The  experience  of  i   800 
John  Adams  with  the  representative  of  Tripoli  and  the  Dipionucj 
subsequent  treaty  with  Morocco  were  noted  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume.     In  1786,  an  American  agent  named  John 
Lamb  went  to  Algiers  and  vainly  negotiated  for  the  ran- 
som of  the  prisoners  taken  the  year  before.     In  February, 
1792,  the  senate  voted  in  favor  of  paying  an  annual  tribute 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  peace  with  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
ransom  of  the  captives.     John  Paul  Jones  was  appointed 
consul  at  Algiers  and  envoy  to  treat  for  peace,  but  he  died 
before  his  instructions  reached  him.     Thomas  Barclay, 
who  had  negotiated  the  treaty  with  Morocco  was  then 
intrusted  with  the  mission,  but  he  also  died  before  he  January  19, 
could   reach   his   post.     Then   came   the   truce   between  "^'^ 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  the  Algerine  dey  refused  to  receive 
an  American  representative.     The  numerous  captures  of 
the  following  fall  roused  the  American  government  to 
action  and,  aided  by  the  threatening  state  of  our  relations 
with  England,  resulted  in  the  creation  of  an  American 
navy  as  already  described.     Before  the  new  vessels  were 
completed,  however,  treaties  had  been  negotiated  with 
Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  as  related  in  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  this  volume. 

The  dey  was  so  elated  over  his  diplomatic  success  that  The^Gcorge 
he  not  unnaturally  regarded  the  United  States  as  a  sub-  WaAington" 
ject  power.     When  the  24-gun  frigate,  "George  Wash-  Aigehne 
ington,"  arrived  at  Algiers,  with  the  annual  tribute,  he  ^*^^ 
forced    Captain    William    Bainbridge,    under    threat   of  September, 
instant  war,  to  make  a  voyage  to  Constantinople.     Sorely  '*** 
against  his  will,  Bainbridge  went  as  he  was  sent  carrying 
an   "ambassador   and   suite,   one  hundred   in   number; 
also  a  hundred  negro  women  and  children,  four  horses, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sheep,  twenty-five  horned  cattle, 
four  lions,  four  tigers,  four  antelopes,  twelve  parrots,  and 
funds  and  regalia  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  dollars.'' 
Five    times    a    day   the    Mussulman   passengers    prayed 
with  their  faces  toward  Mecca,  and,  as  the  ship  tacked 
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frequently,  they  were   as  often  obliged  to  change  their   1800 
positions.     "  So  scrupulous  were  they  that  they  appointed   i    8  o   i 
one  of  their  number  to  consult  the  compass   at  every 
change  of  the  ship's  course,  in  order  to  get  the  right 
direction.  On   one   occasion   when    the    ship 

tacked,  the  seaman  at  the  wheel  reversed  the  points  of 
the  compass  when  the  Mussulman  committee  of  one 
came  to  get  his  spiritual  bearings,  and  so  made  these 
devout  Turks  worship  with  their  backs  toward  Mecca." 
Bainbridge  arrived  safely  at  Constantinople,  discharged 
his  humiliating  trust,  returned  to  Algiers,  and,  after  evad- 
ing treacherous  attempts  to  seize  his  vessel,  sailed  for  the 
United  States. 

Meanwhile,  Tunis  and  Tripoli  looked  with  envious  eyes  Tripoli 
at  the  better  bargain  that  Algiers  had  driven,  and  their  i^i*"»War 
discontent  was  made  more  difficult  to  bear  by  the  growth 
of  unprotected  American  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1800,  Yusuf,  the  pasha  of  Tripoli,  began  making 
exorbitant  demands  upon  James  L.  Cathcart,  now  the 
American  consul  at  that  post.  In  February,  1801,  he 
repudiated  the  existing  treaty  and  off'ered  as  alternatives 
— war,  or  a  new  treaty,  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  an  annual  tribute 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  On  the  tenth  of  May,  he 
cut  down  the  flagstaff"  at  the  American  consulate  and 
thus  declared  war. 

Warning  of  coming  hostilities  had  been  transmitted  to  Dale's 
the  United  States  by  William  Eaton,  the  American  consul  Squadron 
at  Tunis.  President  Jeff'erson  had  long  been  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  paying  tribute  and  resolved  to  make  use  of 
the  navy  that  the  Federalists  had  left  ready  to  his  hand. 
By  his  orders,  a  squadron  of  four  vessels — the  frigates 
"  President,"  "  Philadelphia,"  and  "  Essex,"  of  forty-four, 
thirty-six,  and  thirty-two  guns  respectively,  and  the  12- 
gun  schooner  "Enterprise" — was  put  under  command 
of  Captain  Richard  Dale,  John  Paul  Jones's  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  "Serapis"  fight,  and  ordered  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. If,  upon  his  arrival,  he  found  that  any  of 
the  Barbary  powers  had  declared  war,  he  was  instructed  May  20, 1801 
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I  8  o  I  to  distribute  his  force  "so  as  best  to  protect  our  com- 
1802  merce  and  chastise  their  insolence — by  sinking,  burning, 
or  destroying  their  ships  and  vessels  wherever  you  shall 
find  them."  These  orders  precluded  him  from  making 
prizes,  for  the  president,  in  his  tenderness  for  constitu- 
tional construction,  thought  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war  by  congress,  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  "go  beyond  the  line  of  defense/*  Such  authorization 
was  given  by  congress  in  the  following  February. 

With  part  of  his  squadron.  Dale  put  in  at  Algiers  and 
Tunis  and,  at  both  places,  "made  a  favorable  impression." 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  he  appeared  off  Tripoli 
and  found  the  pasha  much  disturbed  and  willing  to  make 
peace.  He  remained  there  for  eighteen  days,  then  cruised 
eastward,  and  sailed  for  Malta  for  water.  The  "Enter- 
prise," Lieutenant  Sterrett,  had  gone  ahead  and  on  the 
way  fell  in  with  a  Tripolitan  ship  of  fourteen  guns  and 
with  a  crew  of  eighty  men.  A  fight  of  three  hours 
followed.  By  superior  maneuvering,  Sterrett  foiled  all 
attempts  of  the  enemy  to  board,  repeatedly  gained  a 
raking  position,  and  finally  forced  the  enemy  to  surrender. 
In  accordance  with  the  general  instructions  already  men- 
tioned, the  cannons  and  small  arms  were  thrown  over- 
board, the  vessel  was  dismantled  and  sent  as  an  empty 
hulk  into  Tripoli  where  her  captain  was  mounted  on  a 
jackass,  paraded  through  the  streets,  and  bastinadoed. 
Of  the  pirate  crew,  twenty  had  been  killed  and  thirty 
wounded;    not  an  American  had  been  injured. 

For  some  months,  the  squadron  cruised  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, convoying  merchant  vessels  and  keeping  up 
an  intermittent  blockade  of  Tripoli.  Some  of  the  vessels 
returned  home,  but  the  "Constellation,"  the  "Chesa- 
peake," the  "Constitution,"  and  others  took  their  places. 
Dale  himself  sailed  for  America  in  March,  1802,  and  the 
chief  command  was  given  to  Commodore  Richard  V. 
Morris.  He  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  continuous 
blockade  and,  in  June,  1802,  two  corsairs  captured  an 
American  brig  off  Cape  Palos,  carried  her  into  Tunis, 
and  took  to  Tripoli  her  crew  of  nine  men  five  of  whom, 
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not  being  Americans,  were  released.     About  the  same   1802 

time,  the  emperor  of  Morocco  assumed  a  hostile  attitude,   1803 

while  Algiers  and  Tunis  indulged  in  threatening  language. 

In  May,  1803,  a  Tripolitan  vessel  was  captured  and,  in 

June,  another  of  twenty-two  guns  was   blown  up,  but 

nothing    decisive    was    accomplished.      In    September, 

Morris  received  his  recall.     After  his  arrival  in  the  United 

States,  his  conduct  was  referred  to  a  court  of  inquiry. 

The  court  found  him  "  censurable  for  his  inactive  and  Apra  13, 1804 

dilatory  conduct,"  and  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service. 

In    July,  p^^^—.^^^,..^^:^^^ 
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I   8  o  3  to  overawe  the  emperor  of  Morocco  by  a  display  of  force 
Tiie  Capture    and  Sailed  to  Tangier  with  most  of  his  squadron  for  that 

•^Phiitdei  hia^P^^P^^^'     Meanwhile,  the  36-gun  frigate  "Philadelphia/* 
Captain   Bainbridge,  and  the  "Vixen"  of  twelve  guns 
were  sent  to   blockade  Tripoli.     On  the  thirty-first  of 
October,  while  alone  off  the  coast,  the  "Philadelphia" 
gave  chase  to  a  Tripolitan  cruiser  and  ran  upon  an  un- 
charted reef.     The  enemy's  vessels  swarmed  out  of  the 
harbor  and  beset  the  helpless  ship.     Unable  to  make  any 
effectual  resistance,  Bainbridge  threw  most  of  his  guns 
overboard,  flooded  the  magazine,  and,  after  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  scuttle  the  ship,  hauled  down  his  flag.     The 
corsairs  plundered  officers  and  crew  and  took  them  to 
the  city. 
Reinforcing         The  loss  of  the  "Philadelphia"  encouraged  the  pasha 
Tri   litan       ^^  renewed   resistance   and  threw  into  his  hands   more 
Navy  than  three  hundred  prisoners  whom  he  could  hold  for 

ransom.  In  general,  the  officers  were  well  treated,  but 
the  men  were  reduced  to  slavery,  forced  to  work  at  trades 
and  on  the  fortifications,  sometimes  bastinadoed,  and  at 
night  locked  up  in  a  dismal  prison.  Two  days  after  the 
disaster,  a  strong  northerly  wind  so  increased  the  depth 
of  water  over  the  ledge  of  rocks  on  which  the  "  Philadel- 
phia" lay  that  the  corsairs  were  able  to  get  her  off",  take 
her  into  the  harbor,  and  anchor  her  under  the  guns  of 
the  pasha's  castle.  Her  guns  and  anchors  were  fished 
up  and  soon  the  Tripolitans  had  the  most  formidable 
vessel  that  they  ever  had  possessed. 
A  Bold  Plan  The  danger  of  leaving  the  frigate  in  the  possession  of 
the  pirates  was  so  great  that  Commodore  Preble  decided 
to  make  an  eff'ort  to  destroy  her.  To  whom  the  credit  of 
originating  the  idea  is  due  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Years  afterward,  a  number  of  officers  ascribed  the  credit 
to  the  young  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur  who,  about  this 
time,  in  the  "Enterprise,"  captured  the  ketch  "Mastico." 
At  all  events,  Decatur  was  given  charge  of  the  under- 
taking. The  plan  was  for  Decatur  to  sail  the  "Mastico," 
now  renamed  the" Intrepid,"  boldly  into  the  harl>or,  burn 
the  "  Philadelphia,"  and  then  sail  out  again.     Lieutenant 
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Charles  Stewart  with  the  brig  "Siren"  was  to  lie  off  the  1803 
harbor  and  assist,  particularly  in  covering  the  "Intrepid's"  i  8  o  4 
retreat. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  of  February,  the  little  D««ur 
ketch,  with  a  crew  of  j 
seventy-five    volun- 
teers,  sailed   into  the 
harbor   of  Tripoli. 
Combustibles  in  bun- 
dles   were    all   ready 
and    each  man's  par- 
ticular duty  had  been 
carefully  assigned. 
The    vessel's    rig    fa- 
vored the  design  and, 
further  to  prevent  sus- 
picion,  the   crew,   ex- 
cepting six  or  eight  in 
Maltese  dress,  were 
kept  concealed.  When 
about    one   hundred 
yards  from  the  "  Phila- 
delphia"  they  were 
hailed,  but  the  Sicilian 
pilot  answered  that  the 
ketch  was  a  merchant- 
man that  had  lost  her 
anchors    in    a    recent 
gale  and  begged  per- 
mission to  make  fast  to  the  frigate  until  morning.     The 
request  was  granted    and   a   boat   from   the  "  Philadel- 
phia" assisted  in  bringing  the    vessels  together.     When 
the  "Intrepid"  was  nearly  in  contact  with  the  frigate, 
the  suspicions  of  the  enemy  were  aroused  and  the  cry  of 
"Americanos!"  rang  out.     As  Decatur  and  his  men  clam- 
bered up  and  over  one   side  of  the  "Philadelphia,"  the 
panic-stricken    Moslems  made  an  abbreviated  resistance 
and,  with  equal  agility,  passed  over  the  other  side,  leaving 
a  score  of  their  dead  and  dying  on  the  deck.     In  a  few 
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o  4  minutes,  the  frigate  was  in  flames  from  stem  to  stern. 
The  Americans  made  their  escape  with  difficulty  and 
bent  to  their  sweeps  with  cheers  of  triumph.  The  flames 
lighted  up  the  harbor  and  to  the  booming  serenade  of 
the  Tripolitan  artillery  was  added  the  automatic  action 
of  the  guns  of  the  burning  frigate.  Only  one  shot,  how- 
ever, struck  the  "Intrepid"  and  Decatur's  crew  escaped 
with  a  loss  of  only  one  man  slightly  wounded.  Admiral 
Nelson,  then  blockading  Toulon,  pronounced  the  feat 
my  19    "the  most  bold  and  daring  act  of  the  age."     Decatur 


Tripolilan  Krii  captured  by  Midlhipmaa  Firdcrick  dc  KixSt,  V.  S.  N.,  in 

haod-to-biad  Fight  in  Baati  at  the  Time  of  the  Buttling 

of  the  "  PhiUdeiphii  " 

soon  rejoined  Preble  at  Syracuse.     When  the  news  of  his 
exploit  reached  America,  congress  voted  him  a  sword 
and  he  was  commissioned  a  captain,  the  youngest  officer 
of  that  rank  in  the  American  navy. 
The  In  the  spring,  Preble  decided  to  attempt  a  bombard- 

S^Trit^r*"  nisnt-  From  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who  was  at 
war  with  Tripoli,  he  secured  a  loan  of  six  gunboats  and 
two  bomb-vessels  and,  in  June,  appeared  off  Tripoli. 
On  the  third  of  August,  he  ordered  a  general  attack. 
While  the  "Constitution"  and  the  smaller  vessels  fired 
upon  the  batteries,  the  shipping,  and  the  town,  and  the 
bomb-vessels  threw  in  bombs,  the  six  gunboats,  under 
lieutenants  Richard  Somers  and  Stephen  Decatur,  ran 
in  and  attacked  the  Tripolitan  flotilla  of  nineteen  gun- 
boats and  two  galleys.     Decatur,  with  three  boats,  one 
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of  which  was  commanded  by  his  brother.  Lieutenant  i  8  o  4 
James  Decatur,  got  right  in  among  the  enemy.  Captain 
Decatur  boarded  a  Tripolitan  gunboat  and,  after  a  des- 
perate fight  with  pistols,  pikes,  cutlasses,  and  axes,  in 
which  struggle  sixteen  of  the  pirate  crew  were  killed  and 
fifteen  were  wounded,  captured  her.  Lieutenant  Decatur 
also  forced  a  boat  to  strike  her  flag,  but,  while  he  was 
stepping  on  board  to  take  possession,  he  was  treacherously 
shot  and  mortally  wounded.  According  to  some  accounts, 
the  Tripolitan  boat  then  escaped;  according  to  others, 
she  was  attacked  by  Captain  Decatur,  athirst  to  avenge 
his  brother.  At  all  events,  Decatur  boarded  a  second 
gunboat  and  engaged  in  another  sanguinary  struggle.  He 
personally  singled  out  the  captain  corsair,  a  man  of  great 
size  and  streng;th.  In  parrying  a  thrust  of  the  corsair's 
boarding  pike,  1 
Decatur  broke  his 
cutlass  at  the  hilt. 
A  second  thrust 
wounded  him  in 
the  arm, but  Deca- 
tur grappled  with 
his  antagonist  and 
threw  him.  The 
giant  captain 
turned  Decatur 
underneath  and 
was  about  to  finish 
the  contest  with  a 
knife  when  Deca- 
tur drew  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket 
and  shot  him  dead. 
After  losing  seven- 
teen of  their  com- 
rades, the  seven 
surviving  Tripoli- 
tans  surrendered. 
Lieutenant  Trippe 
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!  o  4  also  captured  a  gun-boat  and  three  others  were  sunk  by 
the  tire  from  the  larger  American  vessels.  Much  damage 
was  alsoinflicted  upon 
the  other  shippingand 
on  shore.  Just  before 
hauling  off,  Preble, 
in  the  "Constitu- 
tion," "taclted  ship 
and  fired  two  broad- 
sides in  stays,  which 
drove  the  Tripotitans 
out  of  the  casrie  and 
brought  down  the 
steeple  of  a  mosque." 
The  total  loss  of 
the  Americans  was 
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one  man  killed  and  thirteen  wounded. 

Other   attacks    and    bombardments   followed,  but  the 
corsairs    had    received    such    a  taste  of 
Yankee  fighting  that,  although  famous 
for  hand-to-hand  work,  they  would  not 
allow  their  antagonists   to    get   within 
boarding  distance.       On  the  night  of  the  | 
fourth  of  September,  Captain  Richard 
Somers    and    Lieutenant   Henry  Wads- 
worth,  with    a   crew  of  ten   volunteers, 
undertook  to  carry  the  "Intrepid,"  now 
transformed  into  a  fireship,  among  the 
enemy's  shipping.  The  ketch  was  accom- 
panied for  some  distance  by  the  "Argus," 
the  "Vixen,"  and  the  "Nautilus,"  which  | 
then  stood  by  to  pick  up  the  boats  as  they 
came  out.     At  the  last  moment.  Lie 
tenant  Joseph  Lsrael  of  the  "Constitu-  ^ 
tion"  went  on  board  with  a  message  and 
remained  to  share  the  danger  and  the     siiii(m„„  of  Captain 
glory.    The  "Intrepid"  then  sailed  into      Richard  Somers, be- 
the  harbor  and  was  fired  upon  by  the       '"^mi'saVhim  "^ 
batteries   there.      Suddenly,    before   the  E»ant 
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vessel  had  reached  her  objective  point,  there  was  a  blinding  i  8  o  4 
flash,  a  terrific  explosion,  and  into  the  air  went  masts, 
sails,  rigging,  and  many  shells,  some  of  which  burst  m 
their  flight.  In'  the  town  were  confused  cries  and  the 
beating  of  drums,  then  the  batteries  ceased  their  fire 
and  all  was  silence  and  darkness.  Just  what  had 
happened  can  never  be  known.  Perhaps  the  explosion 
was  caused  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy,  perhaps  by  an 
accident,  perhaps  Somers  himself  fired  the  magazine  rather 
than  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Captain  Bainbridge, 
who  saw  some  of  the  shattered  bodies,  believed  that  the 
explosion  was  premature  and  that  the  enemy  suffered  no 
damage. 

On  the  tenth  of  September,  Commodore  Samuel  Barron  pnUe  Gi*e> 
arrived  with  the  "President"  and  the  "Constellation"  jy*^"* 


Msiii!  prcMntfd  to  EdwirJ  Ptehle  by  Congiis 

and  assumed  command.  At  first,  Preble  had  not  been 
popular  with  ofHcers  and  men,  but  his  ability  had  been 
quickly  recognized  and  his  departure  was  generally 
regretted.  His  squadron  has  justly  been  called  the 
"training  school  for  the  struggle  with  the  British  navy  a 
few  years  later;  Preble  was  a  great  teacher,  and  they 
were  worthy  pupils."  When  Barron  was  sent  out,  the 
news  of  Preble's  exploits  had  not  reached  the  United 
States;    upon  his   arrival,   he  was  received  with  great 
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1803  distinction.  Congress  gave  him  a  gold  medal  and  a  vote 
I  8  o  4  of  thanks,  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  under  the  consti- 
tution. Barron  did  not  display  the  activity  that  Preble 
had  shown  with  a  much  weaker  squadron.  For  this,  the 
winter  season  and  the  state  of  Barron's  health  were  in 
part  responsible.  In  May,  1805,  he  turned  the  squadron 
over  to  Captain  Rodgers  who  remained  in  command  until 
peace  was  made. 
Eatoa's  William  Eaton  was  a  resourceful  and  energetic  Con- 

Sumtioo  necticut  Yankee  who  had  served  in  the  continental  army 
and  had  subsequently  been  graduated  by  Dartmouth 
college.  When  the  war  with  Tripoli  began,  he  was  consul 
at  Tunis  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Hamet  Kara- 
manli,  rightful  pasha  of  Tripoli  but  dispossessed  by  his 
brother,  Yusuf.  Eaton  early  suggested  to  Secretary 
Madison  that  the  United  States  should  espouse  Hamet's 
cause.  From  time  to  time,  he  renewed  the  suggestion 
and  endeavored  to  interest  United  States  naval  officers 
in  the  plan.  The  naval  officers  gave  him  little  encourage- 
ment, probably  because  he  had  offended  them  by  his 
caustic  comments  on  Bainbridge's  humiliating  voyage  to 
Constantinople.  Early  in  1803,  the  dey  ordered  him  to 
leave  his  dominions  and  Eaton  returned  to  the  United 
May  16  States.     In    1804,    he    was    appointed    navy    agent    and 

placed  under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Barron  to  whom 
June 6  the  secretary  of  the  navy  wrote:    "With  respect  to  the 

ex-pasha  of  Tripoli,  we  have  no  objection  to  your  availing 
yourself  of  his   cooperation   with   you    against   Tripoli. 
In  such  an  event  you  will,  it  is  believed,  find 
Mr.  Eaton  extremely  useful  to  you." 
Eaton's  After  various  vicissitudes,  Hamet  had  retired  to  Egypt, 

Little  Army  ^j^j^  when  Eaton,  who  had  gained  Barron's  consent 
November  27  to  the  Undertaking,  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  the  brig 
"Argus," Captain  Isaac  Hull, the  exile  had  joined  the  rebel- 
lious Mamelukes,  then  besieged  at  Minieh  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  or  more  up  the  Nile  from  Cairo.  Eaton 
persuaded  the  Egyptian  viceroy  to  grant  Hamet  a  letter 
of  amnesty  and,  after  many  strange  happenings,  the  pre- 
tender was  brought  to  Alexandria.     There,  the  intrigues 
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of  the  French  consul,  who  represented  that  the  Americans  1805 
were  British  spies,  caused  the  Turkish  officials  to  refuse 
leave  to  embark.  Eaton,  therefore,  resolved  to  march 
overland  to  Dernah.  A  camp  was  formed  west  of  Alex- 
andria and  the  international  army  was  organized  at 
Arab's  Tower,  still  further  west.  The  army  numbered 
in  all  about  four  hundred  men,  including  Eaton  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  nine  other  Americans,  Hamet  and 
his  suite  of  ninety  men,  a  party  of  Arab  cavalry  under  two 
sheiks,  forty  Greeks,  a  German  and  an  English  officer. 
Eaton  also  had  a  caravan  of  camels  and  a  few  asses. 

On  the  eighth  of  March,  1805,  the  little  army  began  its  on  the  March 
journey  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles  across  the  Libyan 
desert.  For  much  of  the  way  the  route  lay  through  a 
region  inhabited  by  wild  Arabs  who  never  before  had 
seen  a  Christian.  The  sea  was  often  in  sight,  but  fresh 
water  was  scarce  and  supplies  were  difficult  to  obtain. 
Time  and  again,  the  Arab  cavalry  deserted  only  to  come 
back.  Time  after  time,  Moslems  and  Christians  were 
almost  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats.  Only  the  cour- 
age and  resolution  of  Eaton  sustained  the  enterprise. 
At  last,  however,  with  forces  swelled  by  accessions  along  April  17 
the  way,  the  expedition  reached  the  Gulf  of  Bomba,  a 
little  east  of  Dernah,  and  there  came  in  touch  with  the 
"Argus"  and  the  "Hornet."  On  the  twenty-fifth,  the 
army  encamped  on  a  height  overlooking  Dernah. 

Hamet  had  once  been  governor  of  this  town  and  a  large  The  Capture 
part  of  its  population  was  friendly  to  him.  On  the  ^^^^^'^ 
twenty-sixth  of  April,  Eaton  sent  in  a  summons  to  sur- 
render, but  the  bey  in  command  laconically  replied: 
"My  head  or  yours."  An  attack  was  made  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  bombardment 
from  the  "Hornet"  and  the  "Argus,"  the  town  was  cap- 
tured. Some  days  later,  a  Tripolitan  army  appeared 
before  the  town  and,  on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  made  an 
assault  that  was  repelled  with  difficulty.  A  similar  attack 
was  made  on  the  tenth  of  June  and  with  the  same  result. 

Eaton  always  contended  that  with  proper  support  he  ATrettjof 
could  have  driven  Yusuf  from  his  dominions,  but  he  did  ^"" 
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1805  not  have  an  opportunity  to  make  the  attempt.  In  tlie 
preceding  June,  Colonel  Tobias  Lear,  consul-general  at 
Algiers,  had  been  given  authority  to  negotiate  a  peace 
and,  late  in  May,  1805,  he  appeared  off  Tripoli.  Ren- 
dered uneasy  by  blockades,  bombardments,  and,  above 
alt  else,  by  the  progress  of  his  brother,  Yusuf  consented 
to  abate  somewhat  his  former  extravagant  demands.  A 
more  determined  negotiator  could  probably  have  secured 
very  favorable  terms,  but  Lear  had  strongly  opposed 
Eaton's  project  and  was  bent  on  immediate  peace.  On 
the  fourth  of  June,  a  treaty  was  made,  by  the  terms  of 
which  there  was  to  be  an  exchange  of  prisoners;  as  the 
pasha  held  a  surplus  of  about  two  hundred,  Lear  agreed 
that  the  United  States  should  pay  him  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  The  United  States  was  also  to  withdraw  its 
forces  from  Dernah,  give  no  more  supplies  to  Tripolitans 
in  rebellion,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  Hamet  to  with- 
I  draw.     Yusuf  then  held  in  captivity  Hamet's  wife  and 

children;  these  he  was  to  restore  to  the  husband  and 
father,  but  a  secret  article  that  Lear  never  submitted  to 
president  or  senate  provided  that  the  usurper  should  have 
four  years  in  which  to  do  so  —  conduct  that  was  unpardon- 
able in  a  diplomatic  agent.  The  treaty  was  subsequently 
ratified  by  the  United  States,  but  the  preponderance  of 
opinion,  then  and  now,  has  been  and  is  that  the  conclusion 
of  peace  was  hasty  and  ill-judged,  that,  in  view  of  the 
force  then  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  payment  of  a  ransom 
was  unjustifiable,  and  that  the  American  force  should 
have  been  employed  in  further  attacks  upon  Tripoli  by 
water  and  in  supporting  Eaton  and  Hamet  by  land. 
Hamet  and  some  of  his  followers  were  carried  to  Syra- 
cuse; his  other  followers  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Yusuf. 


CHAPTER 


XVIII 


THE       PURCHASE       OF       LOUISIANA 


ALTHOUGH  the  territory  of  Louisiana  was  secretly  uuUiuu 
ceded  by  Louis  XV.  to  his  "dear  and  beloved  S'tjf 
L  cousin,  the  King  of  Spain"  in  1762,  the  province 
remained  in  French  hands  for  some  time  thereafter.     In 
March,  1766,  Don  Antonio  Ulloa  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
with  a  number  of  officials  and  two  companies  of  Spanish 
infantry  to  take  possession  of  the  colony.     The  inhabit' 
ants  ardently  pentioned  Louis  XV.  not  to  surrender  them 
to  Spain  and  displayed  such  a  spirit  of  hostility  that  the 
ceremony  of  transfer  was  postponed  until  the  arrival  of 
more  Spanish  troops.     Meanwhile,  the  French  inhabitants 
grew  more  and  more  averse  to  the  new  authority  and 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  expel  the  Spaniards  by  force. 
The  French  governor  endeavored  in  vain  to  calm  the 
tumult  and  Ulloa  was  forced  to  sail  down  the  Mississippi.  November  1. 
In  the  following  summer.  Count  Alexander  O'Reilly,  the  ''** 
Irish  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of  Spain,  arrived 
with  an  overwhelming  force  and  the  Creoles  hastened  to 
malce  their  submission.     Twelve  of  the  conspirators  were 
arrested,  one  was  killed  by  his  prison  guards,  five  were  Nonmbcnj, 
executed,  and  others  were  confined  in  the  castle  at  Havana.  ''** 

Warned  by  this  example,  the  people  silently  submitted  ThtSpuiih 
to  the  Spanish  rule.     The  rule  of  "Bloody  O'Reilly"  •"«*'« 
was  capable,  that  of  the  mild  and  humane  Unzaga  was  1770-1777 
soothing;  the  material  prosperity  of  the  colony  advanced, 
and  there  was  a  considerable  immigration  from  Spain. 
In  1777,  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  the  energetic  son  of 
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1769  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  became  governor  of  Louisiana  and, 
1  8  o  3  like  his  predecessor »  did  everything  in  his  power  to  recon- 
cile the  French  population  to  Spanish  rule.  When  Spain 
went  to  war  with  England,  he  captured  Fort  Bute,  Fort 
Panmure  (the  modern  Natchez),  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and 
other  British  posts,  including  Fort  Saint  Joseph  in  Mich- 
igan. The  administrations  of  subsequent  Spanish  gov- 
ernors were  less  energetic  and  the  official  service  became 
honeycombed  with  corruption,  but,  when  it  came  to  an 
end,  the  French  Creoles  freely  said:  "We  have  no  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  Spanish  government.  We  have 
never  groaned  under  the  iron  yoke  of  an  oppressive 
despotism." 
Sugar  and  Under    Spanish    rule,    Louisiana    made    considerable 

^^^^  progress  in  population  and  material  prosperity.     In  1769, 

the  population,  including  slaves,  was  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen  thousand;    by  1799,  it  had  increased  to  about 
forty-two  thousand.     This  rapid  increase  is   partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  influx  of  fugitives  from  France  at  the 
time  of  "The  Terror"  and  from  Santo  Domingo  at  the 
time  of  the  uprising  of  the  slaves.     The  cultivation  of 
sugar-cane  had  been  begun  as  early  as  175I9  but,  for  a 
long  time,  no  successful  method  of  crystallizing  the  sugar 
was  discovered  and  the  cane  was  used  almost  wholly  for 
the  distillation  of  spirits.     About   1795,  an  enterprising 
planter  solved  the  problem  and  the  sugar  industry  grew 
with  great  rapidity.     About  the  same  year,  cotton  culture 
was  begun.     In   1802,  twenty  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
were  exported   and  forty-five  thousand  casks  of  sugar. 
The  total  exports,  exclusive  of  naval  stores  carried  away 
by  government  vessels,  amounted  to  more  than  two  mil- 
lion dollars.     The  province  continued,  however,  to  be  an 
expense  to  Spain  as  it  had  to  France  and,  each  year,  a 
large  sum  was  sent  from  Mexico  to  make  good  the  deficit. 
Seeking  Louisiana  had  hardly  been  ceded  to  Spain  before  French 

*^'*'^**^*"***°  statesmen  began  to  plan  for  its  recovery.  The  Spanish 
monarch  would  have  parted  with  his  new  domain  for  a 
financial  consideration,  but  there  was  little  money  in  the 
French   treasury  and  the  negotiations  came  to   naught. 
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When  her  revolution  was  well  under  way,  France  had  an  i  7  6  9 
intensified  dream  of  a  revived  colonial  empire  and  over-  1800 
tures  for  a  retrocession  were  renewed  only  to  fail  again 
because  of  French  inability  or  unwillingness  to  pay  the 
price  demanded.  Two  years  later,  negotiations  were 
again  renewed  and  Carlos  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  was  offered 
a  bribe  in  the  shape  of  a  promise  to  unite  to  the  duchy 
of  Parma  three  populous  districts  that  had  been  recently 
wrung  from  the  pope,  to  dethrone  the  reigning  duke,  and 
to  give  the  whole  to  the  duke's  son,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Spanish  king.  The  offer  was  tempting,  but  Don  Carlos 
was  a  devout  Catholic  and  could  not  take  territory  that 
was  claimed  by  the  pope. 

About  this  time,  there  appeared  upon  the  stage  two  The  Dream 
remarkable  Frenchmen,  both  of  whom  were  strongly  J^^p**^ 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  building  up  a  new  French  colonial 
empire.  In  July,  1797,  the  subtle  but  unprincipled 
Talleyrand  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and,  by 
the  coup  d'etat  of  the  eighteenth  Brumaire,  Napoleon  November  9, 
Bonaparte  became  first  consul  and  the  real  ruler  of  '^99 
France.  Talleyrand  had  spent  a  year  in  the  United 
States  and  his  observations  there  had  convinced  him  that 
only  by  Spain's  surrendering  Louisiana  to  a  virile  power 
like  France  could  the  growth  of  another  great  English 
nation  in  the  New  World  be  prevented.  In  May,  1798, 
he  sent  a  messenger  to  Madrid  with  instructions  to  obtain 
the  cession  of  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana.  Again  the 
attempt  failed  and,  for  a  time,  largely  owing  to  the  X, 
Y,  Z  disclosures,  Talleyrand  was  out  of  office.  As  soon, 
however,  as  Bonaparte  felt  that  it  was  good  policy  to  do 
so,  he  restored  him  to  power,  one  consideration  doubtless 
being  Talleyrand's  well-known  sympathy  with  the  policy 
of  colonial  revival.  Santo  Domingo  and  other  French 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  would  serve  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  French  empire  beyond  the  seas. 

In   July,    1800,   six  weeks   after  his  victory  over  the  France 
Austrians  at  Marengo,  Bonaparte  ordered  Talleyrand  to  ?^^fV" 

1         -r*  i«'  A>rj'i  •  Louisiana 

instruct  the  Trench  minister  at  Madrid  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana.     The  compensation 
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800  offered  was  the  aggrandizement  of  the  duchy  of  Parma 
8  o  I  as  pro[>osed  three  years  before.  The  Spanish  queen  was 
won  over  by  the  prospect  of  an  increase  of  her  daughter's 
titles  and  dominions;  Spain  was  in  no  condition  to  resist 
a  request  that  was  in  reality  a  demand;  and,  this  time, 
Don  Carlos  consented  to  the  exchange.  On  the  first  of 
October,  1800,  representatives  of  the  two  powers  signed 
the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  whereby  Louisiana  was  given 
back  to  France. 

On  the  previous  day,  as  related  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  this  volume,  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  American 
commissioners  had  signed  the  treaty  that  was  intended 
to  settle  the  differences  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  The  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  undid  the  work  of 
the  Morfontaine  treaty  and  was  equivalent  to  a  rupture 
of  the  relations  established  twenty-four  hours  earlier.  It 
was  evident  that  the  possession  of  Louisiana  by  an  ener- 
getic power  like  France  was  incompatible  with  American 
interests  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  arguments  used  with  the 
Spanish  court  in  procuring  the  cession  had  been  that  it 
would  tend  to  restrain  "the  progress  of  the  power  and 
population  of  America"  and  to  prevent  a  future  union  of 
England  and  the  United  States  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Spanish  colonies.  The  secret  of  the  second  treaty  was 
well  kept  and  not  until  after  Jefferson's  inauguration  did 
rumors  worthy  of  official  notice  reach  the  United  States. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1801,  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Monroe  that  there  was  "considerable  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  Spain  cedes  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  to 
France"  and  characterized  the  step  as  unwise  for  France 
and  Spain  and  "very  ominous  to  us." 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States,  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  moved  slowly.  In  1791,  the  negroes  of  Santo 
Domingo  had  risen  against  their  masters;  under  Touis- 
sant  Louverture,  a  black  edition  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
they  now  bade  defiance  to  the  first  consul.  Naturally, 
the  first  step  in  rebuilding  French  power  in  America  was 
the  restoration  of  French  authority  in  this  island.     In  the 
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month  following  the  signing  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  i  8  o  i 
General  Leclerc,  Bonaparte's  brother-in-law,  sailed  from  1802 
Brest  with  ten  thousand  troops  to  accomplish  that  result. 
Touissant  was  treacherously  made  prisoner  and  sent  to 
France  where  he  died  in  April,  1803.  But  the  negroes 
kept  up  a  guerilla  warfare,  aided  by  a  grim  ally — the 
yellow  fever.  In  September,  1802,  Leclerc  wrote  that, 
of  the  twenty-eight  thousand  men  who  had  been  sent  out, 
only  one-seventh  remained  fit  for  duty.  In  November, 
Leclerc  himself  "followed  his  legions  into  the  sepulcher, 
and  the  cause  of  the  French  became  hopeless."  These 
disasters  prevented  General  Victor,  who  had  been  selected 
to  take  possession  of  Louisiana,  from  leaving  France. 

The  occupancy  of  Louisiana  was  further  hindered  by  Spanish 
Spain's  reluctance  to  ratify  the  treaty.     Godoy,  minister  Condition. 

C^.  rr   '         -        r  \  i-  i  *****  French 

ot  foreign  afiairs  m  tact  though  not  m  name,  threw  Promitet 
obstacles  in  the  way  and  proved  a  worthy  opponent  of 
the  first  consul.  Lucien  Bonaparte  negotiated  a  new  March  21, 
treaty  providing  for  the  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  '*°' 
for  Don  Carlos's  son-in-law  and  for  the  immediate  ces- 
sion of  Louisiana,  but  Godoy  induced  the  king  to  withhold 
his  signature  which  alone  could  make  it  valid.  When,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  October,  1802,  Don  Carlos  yielded,  he 
exacted  two  definite  conditions.  One  of  these  was  that 
Austria,  England,  and  the  dethroned  grand  duke  of 
Parma  should  recognize  the  king  of  Etruria;  the  other 
was  that  France  should  pledge  herself  not  to  alienate 
Louisiana  and  to  restore  it  to  Spain  in  case  his  son-in-law 
should  lose  his  possessions.  In  the  name  of  the  first 
consul,  Talleyrand  solemnly  promised  both  these  things 
and  the  French  minister  to  Spain  signed  a  written  pledge 
to  that  effect. 

To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  new  minister  to  France,  Dissimulation 
Talleyrand  denied  that  there  had  been  any  retrocession, 
although  he  admitted  that  ''it  had  been  a  subject  of 
conversation."  About  the  same  time,  Rufus  King  sent 
to  Washington  a  copy  of  the  unratified  agreement  and 
word  came  that  Leclerc  was  seizing  American  property 
in  Santo  Domingo,  that  he  was  stigmatizing  Americans 
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I  8  o  2  as  ^'the  scum  of  nations/'  and  that  he  had  expelled 
the  American  consul  from  the  island.  Livingston  also 
reported  "cavalier  treatment"  in  France.  Secretary  Madi- 
son had  already  written  to  our  ministers  at  London,  Paris, 
and  Madrid,  setting  forth  in  mild  terms  that  it  was  almost 
universally  felt  in  America  that  it  would  be  contrary  to 
American  interests  for  Louisiana  again  to  fall  into  French 
hands.  As  events  developed  and  the  duplicity  of  France 
became    more   evident,   even   Madison  grew    belligerent 

May  I  and,  in  a  letter  to  Livingston,  said  that  the  cession  was 

**  daily  more  and  more  a  source  of  painful  apprehensions," 
and  that  "if  a  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
is  to  be  added  to  other  causes  of  discord,  the  worst  events 
are  to  be  apprehended." 

jeflFenon  JefFerson  was  slowly  roused  to  the  necessity  of  vigorous 

^^^•^  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  first  consul.  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  a  French  gentleman,  was  about  to  return  to 
France  and  JefFerson  resolved  to  use  him  as  a  medium 
of  unofficial  communication  with  Bonaparte.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  Dupont  and  inclosed  therewith  a  letter  to 
Livingston  which  the  Frenchman  was  to  read  and  then 

April  IS  to  seal.  In  the  letter  to  Dupont,  the  president  declared 
that  he  believed  that,  if  France  should  take  possession  of 
Louisiana,  the  step  would  "  cost  France,  and  perhaps  not 
very  long  hence,  a  war  which  will  annihilate  her  on  the 
ocean,  and  place  that  element  under  the  despotism  of  two 
nations, —  which  I  am  not  reconciled  to  the  more  because 
my  own  would  be  one  of  them."     The  letter  to  Livingston 

April  i8  expressed  even  more  vigorously  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation:  "The  session  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas 
by  Spain  to  France  works  most  sorely  on  the  U.  S.  .  .  . 
It  compleatly  reverses  all  the  political  relations  of  the 
U.  S.  and  will  form  a  new  epoch  in  our  political  course. 
There  is  on  the  globe  one  single  spot,  the  pos- 
sessor of  which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  .  .  . 
The  day  that  France  takes  possession  of  N.  Orleans  fixes 
the  sentence  which  is  to  restrain  her  forever  within  her 
low  water  mark.  It  seals  the  union  of  two  nations  who 
in  conjunction  can  maintain  exclusive  possession  of  the 
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ocean.     From  that  moment  we  must  marry  ourselves  to   i    802 
the  British  fleet  and  nation/'     In  October,  he  wrote  to 
Livingston  that  "we  stand,  compleatly  corrected  of  the 
error,  that  either  the  government  or  the  nation  of  France 
has  any  remains  of  friendship  for  us." 

For  a   time,   Dupont's   representations   had   no  effect  Spain 
upon  the  first  consul.     The  news  from  Santo  Domingo  Y*'^*!*'™, 

r  •!       I     •    1  i_  1  i_  •  the  Right  of 

was  momentarily  bright;  one  obstacle  to  the  occupation  Deposit 
of  Louisiana  had  been  removed.  Bonaparte,  therefore, 
continued  to  press  upon  Spain  the  cession  of  the  Floridas 
and  to  demand  possession  of  Louisiana.  The  summer  of 
1802  was  a  period  of  anxiety  in  the  United  States,  but, 
in  November,  came  news  that  the  Spanish  authorities 
had  withdrawn  the  right  of  deposit  granted  by  the  treaty 
of  1795.  The  West,  regarding  the  closure  as  a  French 
act  and  a  foretaste  of  French  administration,  was  eager 
for  war;  all  over  the  country  there  was  much  excitement. 
"The  Federalists,  overjoyed  at  this  outflare  on  the  part 
of  Jefferson's  sturdy  western  supporters,  sought,  by  mak- 
ing the  most  frantic  appeals  for  instant  war,  to  compel  the 
president  to  take  some  rash  and  ill-considered  step  or 
lose  the  aid  of  the  Democrats  of  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 


see." 


It  really  looked  as  though  Jefferson  would  have  to  Diplomacy 
make  his  choice  between  the  horns  of  his  dilemma;  *°<*p°^»^»" 
never  did  his  "foxlike  discretion"  stand  him  in  better 
stead.  In  October,  he  wrote  to  Livingston  that  there 
was  no  pending  matter  "important  enough  to  risk  a 
breach  of  peace;  peace  being  indeed  the  most  important 
of  all  things  for  us,  except  the  preserving  an  erect  & 
independent  attitude."  Instead,  therefore,  of  following 
public  clamor,  he  carefully  set  himself  at  work  to  formu- 
late a  policy.  This  policy  included  three  ideas:  to  calm 
the  public  excitement,  to  regain  the  right  of  deposit,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  secure  posses- 
sion of  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  coast  for  the  United 
States.  Time  was  an  important  element  in  his  calcula- 
tions. He  foresaw  that  a  renewal  of  the  war  between 
England  and  France  was  inevitable  and  believed  that,  if 
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1802  the  people  would  allow  him  to  "palliate  and  endure" 

1803  until  it  came,  all  would  be  well. 
Monroe  is  In  his   message  to  congress,  the   president  refrained 

from  discussing  at  any  length  the  topic  that  was  upper- 
most in  men's  minds,  merely  remarking  that  "The  cession 
December  15,  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Louisiana  to  France,  which 
'**^  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  late  war,  will,  if  carried 

into  effect,  make  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  our  foreign 
relations  which  will  doubtless  have  just  weight  in  any 
deliberations  of  the  legislature  connected  with  that  sub- 
ject." Quietly,  however,  the  president  was  at  work.  On 
the  eleventh  of  January,  1803,  General  Smith  of  Mary- 
land, in  a  secret  session  of  the  house,  moved  to  appro- 
priate two  million  dollars  "to  defray  any  expenses  which 
may  be  incyrred  in  relation  to  the  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations."  A  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  appropriating  the  money  for  the 
purchase  of  West  Florida  and  New  Orleans,  and  a  bill 
along  those  lines  passed  both  houses.  On  the  same  day 
that  Smith  made  his  motion,  Jefferson  sent  to  the  senate 
the  name  of  James  Monroe  as  special  envoy  to  assist 
Livingston  at  Paris  and  Pinckney  at  Madrid  in  "enlarging 
and  more  effectually  securing  our  rights  and  interests  in 
the  river  Mississippi  and  in  the  territories  eastward 
thereof."  Despite  some  Federalist  opposition,  the  nomi- 
january  12      nation  was  confirmed. 

jcffcrsons  In  Icttcrs  to  Monroe,  Jefferson  set  forth  the  necessity 

Appeal  Qf  ^j^g  mission  and  appealed  to  his  friend  not  to  refuse  it. 

There  was  danger  that  the  Westerners  and  the  Federalists 
might  force  a  war  and  Monroe,  who  was  the  only  man 
who  could  command  the  confidence  of  the  West,  must 
make  a  "temporary  sacrifice"  of  himself  "to  prevent  this 
greatest  of  evils  in  the  prosperous  tide  of  our  affairs." 
"The  agitation  of  the  public  mind  on  the  occasion  of 
the  late  suspension  of  our  right  of  deposit  at  N.  Orleans 
is  extreme.  In  the  western  country  it  is  natural  and 
grounded  on  honest  motives.  In  the  seaports  it  proceeds 
from  a  desire  for  war  which  increases  the  mercantile 
lottery;   in  the  federalists,  generally,  and  especially  those 
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of  Congress,  the  object  is  to  force  us  into  war  if  possible.    1803 

All  eyes,  all  hopes,  are  now  fixed  on  you;  and 
were  you  to  decline,  the  chagrin  would  be  universal,  and 
would  shake  under  your  feet  the  high  ground  on  which 
you  stand  with  the  public.  Indeed  I  know  nothing 
which  would  produce  such  a  shock,  for  on  the  event  of 
this  mission  depends  the  future  destinies  of  this  republic." 

The  instructions  contemplated  for  Monroe  and  Living-  The 
ston  provided  for  three  contingencies:  (i)  If  Bonaparte  |^J[^^*" 
would  sell,  they  were  authorized  to  buy  New  Orleans  and 
the  Floridas,  offering  therefor  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten  March  2 
million  dollars,  making  commercial  concessions  for  ten 
years,  and  guaranteeing  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
to  France.  (2)  If  Bonaparte  would  not  sell,  a  renewal  of 
the  right  of  deposit  was  to  be  secured  on  the  most  favor- 
able terms  possible.  (3)  If  even  this  was  refused,  the 
president  was  to  be  informed  of  the  fact  and  he  would 
then  issue  special  instructions — probably  an  order  for 
Monroe  to  cross  the  channel  and  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  England.  The  United  States  was  poor  and 
badly  in  debt  and  apparently  had  little  need  for  more 
unsettled  territory.  What  the  president  desired  was  pos- 
session of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  as  an  outlet  for 
the  clamorous  and  growing  West;  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
contemplate  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  In  a  letter  to 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  urging  him  to  further  exertions, 
Jefferson  described  the  territory  desired  as  merely  **  a  February  i 
barren  sand  600.  miles  from  east  to  west,  &  from  30.  to 
40.  &  50.  miles  from  north  to  south,  formed  by  deposition 
of  the  sands  by  the  Gulf  Stream  in  its  circular  course 
round  the  Mexican  Gulf." 

Meanwhile,  events  were  conspiring  to  render  the  nego-  The  PUy's 
tiations  successful  beyond  the  president's  wildest  dreams.  ^^  "^^"^^ 
The  news  that  came  from  Santo  Domingo  to  France  made 
it  more  evident  each  day  that  the  conquest  of  the  island 
would  be  expensive  and  inglorious.  Pichon,  the  French 
charge  d'affaires  at  Washington,  adroitly  worked  upon  by 
Madison  and  Jefferson  and  impressed  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  American  people,  was  sending  to  Talleyrand  "cry 
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1803  after  cry  of  distress"  and  declaring  that  the  United  States 
was  about  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Britain. 
With  his  accustomed  shiftiness,  Bonaparte  determined  to 
face  about  and  to  seek  his  further  glory  in  Europe.  A 
good  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting.  The  treaty  of 
Amiens  had  never  been  more  than  an  armed  truce  and 
England  had  violated  it  by  persistently  refusing  to  give 
up  Malta  to  the  knights  of  Saint  John.  On  the  twentieth 
of  February,  1803,  Bonaparte  sent  to  the  corps  legislatif 
a  message  that  referred  to  England  in  tones  so  bitter  that 
it  was  at  once  suspected  that  he  meant  to  renew  the  war. 

Mirch  12  Three  weeks  later,  he  followed  with  the  famous  scene  in 
Madame  Bonaparte's  drawing-room,  in  which  he  theat- 
rically declared  to  the  English  ambassador:  ^'I  must 
either  have  Malta  or  war!"  Hostilities  then  became 
inevitable.  The  curtain  had  risen  on  the  first  scene  of 
the  play  that  was  to  lead  by  way  of  Austerlitz,  Jena, 
Moscow,  and  Waterloo  to  Saint  Helena. 

A  Napoleonic      Without  Santo  Domingo,  Louisiana  would  be  of  little 

Rcnuncution  yalue  to  France  and,  in  the  approaching  struggle,  Louisi- 
ana would  probably  fall  a  prey  to  England  or  to  the 
United  States.  If  by  selling  Louisiana,  the  first  consul 
could  obtain  money  for  the  war  and  prevent  an  alliance 
between  the  two  English  speaking  nations,  it  was  worth 
while  for  him  to  try  it.  Regardless,  therefore,  of  his 
solemn  pledge  not  to  alienate  the  province,  he  elaborated 
a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  it.  To  lose  Louisiana  gracefully, 
(^  y  '    and  without  losing  it  to 

^OoLfiyf    ^^^t-^z--^^^.^.^^  England,    was    the    new 

Napoleonic    policy.      "  I 
renounce  Louisiana,"  he 

Autograph  of  Barb<?  Marbois  Said      tO      Marbois,      the 

April  II  minister  of  finance.     "It  is  not  only  New  Orleans  that  I 

cede,  it  is  the  whole  colony,  without  reserve; 
to  attempt  obstinately  to  retain  it  would  be  folly.     I  direct 
you  to  negotiate  the  affair."     He  set  the  price  at  fifty 
million  francs  but  later  raised  it  to  one  hundred  million. 
Tantalizing  For  mottths,  Livingston  had  been  vainly  trying  to  buy 

Audacity        jvj^^  Orleans  and  the  Floridas.     On  the  day  that  Mar- 
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bois  received  his  commission,  Talleyrand  casually  inquired   1803 
whether  the  United  States  would  care  to  purchase  all  of  Lou-  April  1 1 
isiana.  Livingston  was  almoststrickendumb ; "  hehad  asked 
for  a  mere  crumb  and  been  tendered  the  whole  loaf."     He 
quickly  realized  that  it 
would  be  a  line  feather 
in  his  cap  if  he  could 
complete  the  transac- 
tion before  Monroe's 
arrival.    "  But  the  for- 
eign minister  was  not  of 
the  sort  to  make  a  bar- 
gain so  readily. 
As  soon  ashe perceived 
Livingston's   sudden 
anxiety  he  assumed  the 
most  tantalizing  indif- 
ference on  the  whole 
subject.  He  knew  noth- 
ing, had  heard  nothing, 
had  said  nothing,  could 
promise  nothing."  On 
the  following  day,  he 
denied  that  a  treaty  of 
retrocession  had  been 
made!  "He  told  me," 
says  Livingston,  "he, 
would    answer    my 

note,  but  that  he  must  do  it  evasively,  because  Louisiana  was 
not  theirs.  I  smiled  atthisassertion,  and  toldhim  thatlhad 
seen  the  treaty  recognizing  it,  .  .  .  He  still  persisted  that 
they  had  it  in  contemplation  to  obtain  it,  but  had  it  not." 

On  that  day,  the  twelfth  of  April,  Monroe  reached  Mirboi. « 
Paris.  On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  he  and  Living-  **"  *""* 
ston  spent  some  rime  arranging  their  papers  and  planning 
the  negotiations.  In  the  afternoon,  Livingston  enter- 
tained Monroe  and  other  guests  at  dinner.  While  the 
meal  was  in  progress,  Livingston  perceived  Marbois 
walking  in  an  outer  garden  and  at  once  sent  to  invite 
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803  him  in.  Over  the  coffee,  Livingston  told  Marbois  of  his 
recent  interview  with  Talleyrand  and,  in  a  rather  guarded 
way,  Marbois  informed  Livingston  that  he  had  some 
information  as  to  the  first  consul's  plans  regarding  the 
province  and  that,  if  Livingston  would  call  at  his  resi- 
dence that  evening,  he  might  learn  something  of  interest. 
Livingston  did  call  and,  in  the  midnight  interview  that 

followed,  the  first 
definite  proposi- 
tion for  the  sale  of 
Louisiana  was 
made.  The  price 
set  by  Marbois 
was  about  one 
hundred  and 
twenty-five  mil- 
lion francs,  of 
which  one-fifth 
was  to  be  paid  to 
Americans  having 
claims  against 
France.  Living- 
ston demurred  at 
the  price  and 
pointed  to  the  fact 
that  he  and  his 
colleague  merely 
had  authority  to 
purchase  New 
Orleans  and  the 
Floridas.  Marbois 
then  lowered  his 
price  to  eighty 
million  francs, 
including    claims, 


Monroe's  Draft  of  Convention  respecting  Paynu'nt 

of  French  IX-bts  to  United 

States  Citizens 


The  Sale  is 
Made 


but  again  Livingston  protested  that  the  United  States  did 
not  wish  to  buy  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

The    American    envoys    soon    decided    to    assume    the 
responsibility  of  going  beyond  their  instructions,  but  they 
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risked  a  withdrawal  of  the  offer  in  an  eflPort  to  reduce 
the  price.  This  delay  was  dangerous,  for  the  sale  was 
unpopular  in  France,  Lucien  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  were 
opposing  it,  and  any  one  of  a  score  of  contingencies  might 
have  arisen  to  cause  Napoleon  to  change  his  mind.  On 
the  second  of  May,  however,  an  agreement  was  reached, 
a  treaty  of  cession  and  a  convention  regarding  payment 
were    signed,  T 

and  both 
antedated  to 
the  thirtieth 
of  April. 
Another  con- 
vention, re- 
g  a  r  d  i  n  g 
American 
claims  was 
signed  a  week 
later  and 
similarly 
antedated. 
The  treaty 
and  the  con- 
ventions pro- 
vided that 
France) 
should  trans- 
fer Louisiana 
to  the  United 
States  and 
receive  in  re- 
turn  sixty 
million  francs 
direct,   while 

American  claims,  definitely  fixed  at  twenty  million  francs, 
should  be  assumed  by  the  United  States,  Thus  the  total 
purchase  price  was  eighty  million  francs,  or  about  fifteen 
million  dollars.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
were  to  "  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United 
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States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,"  For  twelve  years,  French  and 
Spanish  vessels  coming  directly  from  home  or  from 
colonial  ports  and  loaded  only  with  home  or  colonial 
products  were  to  enter  the  ports  of  Louisiana  on  the  same 
terms  as  vessels  of  the  United  States  coming  from  the 
same  ports,  and  French  ships  were  always  to  be  admitted 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Upon  the  subject  of  boundaries  the  treaty  was  very 
,  ,  _  indefinite.  When  Livingston  asked  Talley- 
,rand  as  to  the  eastern  boundary,  the  minis- 
ter ssid  that  he  did  not  know,  that  the 
'nited  States  must  take  the  territoiy  as 
France  received  it  from  Spain.  When 
pressed  as  to  what  France  had 
celved  from  Spain,  he  replied 
that  he  did  not  know.  "You 
have  made  a  noble  bargain 
for  yourselves,  and  I  suppose 
you  will  make  the  most  of  it." 
Bonapartehimself  toIdMar- 
bois  thattheAmericanswere 
to  be  left  in  the  dark  in  the 
matter :  "  If  an  obscurity  did 
not  already  exist,  it  would  per- 
haps be  good  policy  to  put  one 
re."  The  treaty  itself  merely 
ropicdthevague  words  of  the  treaty 
of  Itdcfonso:  "Louisiana  with  the 
samecxtentthatitnowhas  in  thehandsof  Spain, and  that  it 
had  when  France  possessed  it;  and  such  as  it  should  be  after 
the  treaties  subsequently  entered  into  between  Spain  and 
other  States."  The  cession  did  not  include  the  Floridas, 
for  these  had  not  been  ceded  to  France  by  Spain,  though 
there  was  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  the  eastern  line 
should  be  the  Perdido  or  that  of  the  Iberville  and  lakes 
Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain.   On  the  strength  of  LaSalle's 
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attempted  settlement,  some  thought  that  Texas  to  the  1803 
Rio  Grande  was  included,  but  this  view  did  not  pre- 
vail and,  in  18 19,  the  United  States  accepted  the  Sabine 
River  as  the  western  boundary.  Contrary  to  a  claim 
long  insisted  upon,  the  Oregon  country  was  not  included 
in  the  cession  as  France,  prior  to  1763,  had  not  regarded 
her  claims  as  reaching  beyond  the  head-waters  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  But,  even  shorn  of  all 
doubtful  claims,  the  area  acquired  was  imperial  in  size 
(about  875,025  square  miles),  almost  equal  to  the  previous 
total  area  of  the  United  States,  seven  times  as  large  as 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  more  than  four  times  as 
large  as  the  present  German  empire.  The  cession  has 
been  aptly  characterized  as  "probably  the  largest  trans- 
action in  real  estate  which  the  world  has  ever  known.*' 

After  he  had  set  his  name  to  the  treaty,  Livingston  anoMc 
exclaimed:    "We  have  lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest  ^^^ 
work  of  our  lives.  The  treaty  we  have  signed 

has  not  been  brought  about  by  finesse  nor  dictated  by 
force.  Equally  advantageous  to  both  the  contracting 
parties,  it  will  change  vast  solitudes  into  a  flourishing 
country.  Today  the  United  States  take  their  place 
among  the  powers  of  the  first  rank.'*  Bonaparte  was 
also  pleased.  "Sixty  millions  for  an  occupation  that  will 
not  perhaps  last  a  day!"  he  cried.  "The  sale  assures 
forever  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  given 
England  a  rival  who,  sooner  or  later,  will  humble  her 
pride.'* 

Meanwhile,  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  patiently  a 
awaited  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations.  In  April,  came  ^^fficu"^"*"*' 
news  that  the  Spanish  king  had  ordered  the  restoration 
of  the  right  of  deposit.  On  the  thirtieth  of  June,  came 
the  greater  news  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  Jefferson 
was  astonished  and  embarrassed.  Instead  of  a  river's 
mouth,  one  town,  and  a  stretch  of  almost  barren  sand, 
he  was  tendered  an  area  almost  doubling  that  of  the 
United  States.  His  perplexity  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that,  as  a  strict  constructionist,  he  doubted  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  government  to  purchase  territory, 
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1803  and  he  well  knew  that  the  Federalists  would  take  advan- 
tage of  every  false  step.  Nevertheless,  he  decided  that 
the  treaty  must  be  radiied  and  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion made;  a  constitutional  amendment  could  then  be 
adopted  legalizing  the  step.  No  amendment,  however, 
that  he  was  able  to  devise  gained  the  approval  of  the 
cabinet  and  political  friends  advised  him  Uiat  the  treaty- 
making  power  or  the  power  to  admit  new  states  covered 
the  case.  Affairs  in  Europe  had  assumed  such  an  aspect 
that  to  raise  constitutional  difficulties  might  be  to  hazard 

Ocwberi?  i^^A*.™^.&--:-^-^-,.^«<w.«;^-<;.j«,^3u  *^  treaty;  in 
Ijif^A^: >t^-^i^f''.-r''-~.'^'^-^.v/j^.^«^,^itit\h.is  message  to 

'  •  ,  'j^  r  j,L„  .f  Li  •■!  I  jTiP  the  special  ses- 
f  M>.yu»-,/.»^A-  tf.,-^  .j-L.,^,  ,K  /Li~^,u,^f,^>^  :  sion  or  congress 
i  „^,.ifj/j,.-y.^v,,»^-f^^.^^j.^^^^,,',^^    called   to   con- 

I  .  1k./....(,a_,w-:..: w(.— -v/-^      -.  sider   the   sub- 

,,!-/..._, — ,,^,„*_ju<„ A Jw»__^• .,,»«. '  ject,  hesaid  not 

.^•^h^ r^'^";t'^^if  *"r~'  a  word  as  to  an 

M'.-^'va^/'>ti.i4.^^^*,-w  amendment. 

.„i  .jiL^..^.U  ^*  --u-y;-*-.-,*.?!  When  news 
of  the  treaty  got 
abroad,  the 
Federalist  out- 
cry was  all  that 
tl;  Jefferson  had 
anticipated . 
Here,  thought 
they,  was  "the 


„,^(_^i^.y-i~A^«a/.— *-wu..^  gj,Qg|  upon 
■  £«:^r^Ti*i[^,w*-.^rf«^.;it^i-j-jt/*t.£.£*-i^y- wnicn  tne  jei- 
;  ^iijf&iA.w^--''^''™'**-'**-''^''"^'™-''"^'*™*-  fersonian  party 
might  be 
stranded," 
' Professor 
McMaster  has 
admirably  summarized  the  arguments  of  the  obstruc- 
tionists. The  purchase  was  unconstitutional.  The  in- 
flux of  population  Into  the  new  country  would  depopulate 
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the  East.  A  rival  state  would  be  set  up  in  the  new  terri-  1803 
tory.  The  price  paid  for  the  wilderness  was  enormous. 
Ferdinando  Gorges  had  received  only  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  for  Maine.  William  Penn  had  paid 
only  a  trifle  more  than  five  thousand  pounds  for  Penn- 
sylvania. Fifteen  millions  of  dollars!  The  mind  could 
scarce  conceive  the  magnitude  of  such  a  sum.  It  would 
amount  to  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  tons  of  solid 
silver.  It  would  load  a  train  of  wagons  more  than  five 
miles  long.  It  would  pay  an  army  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  forty  shillings  a  week  for  twenty-five  years. 
All  the  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  United  States  would 
not  amount  to  such  a  sum.  Invest  the  principal  as  a 
school  fund,  and  the  interest  would  support  eighteen 
hundred  free  schools  forever.  For  whose  benefit  was  the 
purchase  made .?  For  the  South  and  West,  but  they 
would  not  pay  a  share  of  the  cost,  for  the  tax  on  whiskey 
had  been  removed.  Even  after  the  purchase  had  long 
been  consummated,  "the  New  England  Federalists,  with 
an  obliquity  of  vision,  peculiar  to  themselves,  hinted  that 
this  transaction  was  a  mask  to  hide  the  payment  of  tribute 
to  France!'* 

But  the  country  at  large  refused  to  be  frightened  by  Louitiaiu 
the   bogies   thus   conjured   up.     Within   four   days,   the  Leg»«i*»»<» 
senate  ratified  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  to  October  ao 
seven,  while  the  house  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the 
purchase  by  a  vote  of  ninety  to  twenty-five.     The  decision 
caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  New  England,  but  else- 
where it  was  seen  that  a  splendid  bargain  had  been  made. 
On  the  thirty-first,  a  bill  establishing  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment for  the  new  territory  became  a  law.     Although  October  31 
it  "was  a  temporary  measure  rather  for  taking  possession 
of  the  territory  than  for  governing  it,'*  it  merited  the 
description  later  given  to  it  by  Senator  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton:   "It  was  a   startling   Bill,  continuing  the  existing 
Spanish  government;   putting  the  President  in  the  place 
of  the  King  of  Spain.  Nothing  could  be  more 

incompatible  with  our  Constitution  than  such  a  govern- 


ment." 
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1803  The  news  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  Spain   to 

1804  France  caused  great  rejoicing  among  the  French  Creoles. 
Taking  When  the  French  prefect  reached  New  Orleans,  he  w^as 
Poucfsion  received  with  wild  enthusiasm,  though  fears  that  the  new 
March  26,  regime  might  abolish  slavery  soon  produced  a  reaction  in 
■^             feeling.     On  the  tenth  of  April,  the  marquis  de  Casa 

Calvo  arrived  from  Havana  to  act  with  die  governor, 
Salcedo,   in   making   the   formal   transfer,   but  General 
Victor  who  had  been  appointed  to  receive  it  did  not  sail 
and  the  ceremony  was  delayed.     In  the  early  summer, 
rumors  reached  New  Orleans  of  the  sale  to  the  United 
States,  but  they  were  not  believed.     "Like  thunder  out 
of  a  clear  sky,"  came  a  letter  from  Bonaparte  ordering 
the  French  prefect  to  receive  the  colony  from  the  Spanish 
authorities  and  then  to  deliver  it  to  the  Americans.     On 
the  thirtieth  of  November,  the  first  transfer  was  made 
amid   much   pomp   and   circumstance.     Seventeen   days 
later,  the  American  commissioners,  William  C.  C.  Clai- 
borne, the  governor  of  Mississippi  Territory,  and  James 
Wilkinson,  the  commanding  general  of  the  army,  arrived 
with  a  few  troops  and  encamped  two  miles  outside  the 
city.     On  the  twentieth  of  December,  in  the  presence  of 
a  picturesque  throng  that  filled  the  Place  d'Armes,  now 
Jackson  Square,  Claiborne  received  the  formal  transfer 
of  the    province.     The   stars    and    stripes    replaced    the 
tricolor  upon  the  flagstaff  in  the  Place  d'Armes.     With 
one  year's  interval,  it  has  waved  over  the  Crescent  City 
ever  since. 
The  Territory      The  provincc  that  France  had  sold  in  1803  was  divided 
of  Orleans      early  in   1 804.     By  congressional  action,  the  purchased 
March  26,      country  south  of  the  thirty-third  parallel  was  organized 
'^°^  as  the  territory  of  Orleans,  while  the  territory  north  of 

that  line  was  designated  as  the  district  of  Louisiana. 
The  bill  settled  the  principle  upon  which  the  new  domain 
was  to  be  governed;  it  created  for  Orleans  "a  territorial 
government  in  which  the  people  of  Louisiana  were  to 
have  no  share.  The  governor  and  secretary  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  for  three  years;  the  legislative 
council  consisted  of  thirteen  members  to  be  appointed  by 
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the  President  without  consulting  the  Senate,  and  was  to   i    804 

be  convened  and  prorogued  by  the  governor  as  he  might   1805 

think  proper.     The  judicial  officers,  also  appointed  by 

the  President,  were  to  hold  office  for  four  years,  instead 

of  the  usual  term  of  good  behavior."     A  strange  measure 

for  Thomas  Jefferson  to  father  and   for  a  Jeffersonian 

congress  to  adopt!     William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  who  had 

been  appointed  governor  of  Mississippi  Territory  in  1802, 

was  made  governor  and  held  that  office  until,  in   18 12, 

the  territory  of  Orleans  became  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

The  congressional  act  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  The  Territory 
1804,  left  the  district  of  Louisiana  temporarily  subject  to  of  Lo">«»*a« 
the  territorial  government  of  Indiana;    the  district  was 
not  made  a  part  of  Indiana  or  a  dependency  thereof,  the 
provision  being  merely  that  the  governor,  judges,  and 
secretary  of  Indiana  should  make  laws  for  the  district 
and  administer  its  affairs.     The  district  government  was 
inaugurated  in  October,  but  the  white  settlers,  dissatisfied 
with  the  arrangement,  petitioned  for  the  erection  of  the 
district  into  a  territory  of  the  second  grade.     By  an  act 
of  congress,  the  president  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  March  3, 
governor  and  three  judges  to  govern  Louisiana  Territory  '^^ 
and  to  act  together  as  a  territorial  legislature.     James 
Wilkinson,  who,  since  Wayne's  death  in  1796,  had  been 
the  commanding  general  of  the  army,  was  appointed  the 
territorial  governor. 

Some  men  told  tales  of  the  resources  of  the  new  country.  The  Fruitful 
and  some  seers  saw  visions  of  the  greatness  that  the  pur-  ^^"" 
chase  would  surely  bring,  but  they  all  fell  far  short  of  the 
reality.  From  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  regarded,  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  stands  among  the  most  important 
events  in  American  history.  "It  made  the  acquisition 
of  Florida  a  necessity.  It  brought  about  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  the  Mexican  War,  the  thirst  for  more 
slave  territory  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  led  to  our  Pacific 
coast  possessions,  the  construction  of  the  transcontinental 
lines  of  railway  and  our  marvelous  Rocky  Mountain 
development,   the   demand   for  the   Isthmus   Canal,   the 
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1805  purchaseof  Alaska,  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  It  opened 
up  to  us  the  great  field  of  commercial  development 
beyond  the  Pacific,  in  Japan,  China,  and  the  islands  of 
the  sea.  It  fixed  our  destiny  as  a  great  world  power,  the 
effects  of  which  we  are  today  just  beginning  to  realize." 


EXPLORING        THE        NEW        DOMAIN 


AS  early  as  1783,  Thomas  Jefferson  proposed  to  jrff«n< 
George  Rogers  Clark  that  he  lead  an  expedition  i^'^ 
L  "for  exploring  the  country  from  the  Mississippi  sipion 
to  California,"  but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  1792,  he 
proposed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was 
then  vice-president,  that 
it  should  set  on  foot  a 
subscription  to  send 
some  competent  person 
to  explore  the  far  North- 
west "by  ascending  the 
Missouri,  crossing  the 
Stony  Mountains,  and 
descending  the  nearest 
river  to  the  Pacific." 
Captain  Meriwether 
Lewis,  a  nineteen-year- 
old  Virginian,  sought 
the  position  but  Andre 
Michaux,  a  French  bot- 
anist   then    in    America,  Meriwether  Lewi.,  bf  SilDt  Memia 

was  engaged.  Michaux,  however,  became  entangled  in 
Citizen  Genet's  abortive  scheme  for  an  invasion  of 
Louisiana  and  the  exploring  plan  came  to  nothing. 

Early  in  1803,  the  act  for  establishing  trading  houses  pih 
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1803  among  the  Indian  tribes  being  about  to  expire,  Jefferson 
juuuT7  i<  sent  a  message  to  congress,  recommending  some  changes 
and  an  extension  of  trade  among  the  Indians  along  the 
Missouri  River.  To  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  trade, 
he  proposed  to  send  an  exploring  expedition  to  trace  the 
river  to  its  source  and  perhaps  to  cross  the  highlands 
"even  to  the  Western  Ocean."  The  task  was  to  be 
performed  by  soldiers  from  the  army,  who,  in  addition 
to  their  ordinary  pay,  should  receive  a  bonus  of  land. 
Twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  "for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  external  commerce  of  the  United  States,"  were  to 
be  spent  in  buying  scientific  instruments  and  presents  for 
the  Indians.  Congress  approved  the  plan  and  voted  the 
appropriation.  At  this  time,  Louisiana  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  Spain,  the  excitement  over  the  withdrawal  of 
the  right  of  deposit  was  at  its  height,  and  Monroe  had 
just  been  nominated  as  special  envoy  to  France.  What 
^^^^^^^^^  the    president   pro- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^  posed,  therefore.was 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  to  a 

^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^  the 

^      ^^^^^^^^       States  army         the 

^^^^HH  h^^^^^^^^k         '^^    Louisiana 

^^^^^ft^L         ^J^^^^^^^^^  purchase    came 
^^^^^^^^^  '^'^^^^^^^^^^1  ^^^  ^° 

^^^^^^^^^A.    '^^^^^^^^^^1  save  Jefferson  from 
^^^^^^^r^^l^^^^^^^^^B    violating  the  code 
^^^^^^^^^      ^^^^^^^^^V     international 
^^^^^^^^-        ^^^^^^m      Whether  the  expe- 
^^^^^^^ft         ^^^^^m  was 

^^^^^^^^M^  ^^^^^^         partly  a 

^^^^^^^^■^^^^^r  to 

^^^^^^^^^^^r^  the  countiy  can- 

^T^^^*^  not  be  stated;    the 

{From  nr'Rinal  paimmK  m  Independence  COnjunCtioU  of  dateS 

H,ii,  Ph,udeiphi.)  is  remarkable." 

i.e»d»r  As  commander  of  the  expedition,  Jefferson  appointed 
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Captain  Lewis  who  was  then  his  private  secretary.  Lewis  1803 
had  not  been  regularly  educated  but  he  had  "a  great 
mass  of  accurate  observation  on  all  the  subjects  of  nature," 
was  firm,  persevering,  careful,  habituated  to  the  hunting 
life,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians.  To  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  technical  language  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  the  making  of  the  necessary  astronomical 
observations,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  placed  himself 
under  the  instruction  of  distinguished  professors  there. 
As  one  who  would  be  capable  to  take  command  in  case 
of  accident  to  himself,  Lewis  chose  Captain  William 
Clark,  the  younger  brother  of  General  George  Rogers 
Clark.  Though  four  years  Lewis's  senior,  Clark  was  not 
yet  thirty-two  years  of  age,  but  he  had  had  much  experi- 
ence in  Indian  fighting  and  seems  to  have  possessed  in 
large  degree  the  able  qualities  of  his  older  brother. 

The  explorers  had  planned  to  spend  the  winter  at  La  Preparation 
Charette,  a  French  settlement  of  seven  cabins  and  the 
most  remote  establishment  of  white  men  on  the  Missouri, 
but  the  Spanish  commandant  at  Saint  Louis  had  not  yet 
received  official  information  of  the  transfer  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States  and  the  camp  was  established  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  the  winter  was  December 
spent  in  disciplining  the  men  and  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  an  early  departure  in  the  spring.  When 
all  was  in  readiness,  the  exploring  party  consisted  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  nine  young  men  from  Kentucky,  four- 
teen regular  soldiers  who  had  volunteered,  two  French 
voyageurs,  an  interpreter  and  hunter,  and  Clark's  negro 
servant,  York;  seven  other  soldiers  and  nine  watermen 
were  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  far  as  the  Mandan 
towns  and  assist  in  repelling  attacks  and  in  transporting 
the  baggage.  A  keel-boat  fifty-five  feet  long  and  mount- 
ing a  swivel-gun,  and  two  "perogues"  were  to  carry  men 
and  impedimenta,  and  two  horses  were  to  be  led  along 
the  bank  for  use  in  hunting  and  bringing  in  game. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  May,  1804,  the  little  expedition  Under  Way 
began  its  journey — a  journey  so  uncertain  that  the  Ameri- 
can consuls  in  Java,  the  Isles  de  France  and  Bourbon, 
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1804  ^^^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  instructed  to  render 
the  expedition  assistance  should  it  come  their  way.  Up 
the  muddy,  turbulent  Missouri,  swollen  by  the  spring 
rains,  they  made  their  slow  way.  On  the  twenty-fifth, 
they  stopped  for  the  night  at  La  Charette.  From  time  to 
time,  they  met  fur  traders  returning  with  the  product  of 
their  winter's  barter.  They  passed  the  mouths  of  the 
Kansas  and  the  Platte  and  entered  the  country  of  the 
Oto,  Pawnee,  and  Omaha.  Most  of  the  Indians  were 
far  away  hunting  buffalo,  but  messengers  succeeded  in 
finding  a  few  and  a  council  was  held  at  a  place  that  they 
called  "Councile  Bluff,"  somewhere  near  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  similar  name,  probably  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Missouri  above  Omaha.  The  red  men  were  in- 
formed of  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  the  United  States 
and  were  given  flags,  medals,  and  other  presents  sent  by  . 
the  "Great  Father"  at  Washington.  The  air-gun,  too, 
was  fired  and  astonished  them  greatly. 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  deer,  wild  turkeys,  geese, 
bears,  and  other  game  were  abundant  on  land,  while  the 
muddy  water  of  the  river  swarmed  with  catfish  and  other 
finny  denizens.  The  hunters  brought  in  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  meat,  some  of  which  was  "  jurked"  for  future  use 
by  being  dried  in  the  sun.  The  first  buffaloes  (bison) 
were  seen  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  and  the  first  one 
was  killed  some  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Sioux. 
Less  welcome  were  the  pestiferous  "moschetoes"  that 
swarmed  about  the  explorers  and  sang  their  war-songs 
in  the  gloom  of  night.  As  the  season  advanced,  many 
delicious  wild  fruits,  such  as  plums,  raspberries,  wild 
apples,  mulberries,  and  wild  grapes  were  found.  Al- 
though life  was  thus  worth  living,  one  man  deserted  and 
another  died. 

The  explorers  now  entered  the  country  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux  who  received  them  well  and,  as  a  mark  of  great 
respect,  gave  to  two  men  who  visited  one  of  their  villages 
"a  Fat  Dog,"  well  cooked;  of  this,  "they  partook  hartily, 
and  thought  it  good  &  well  flavored."  At  a  grand  coun- 
cil, held  at  the  end  of  August,  the  usual  speeches  were 
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made  and  the  usual  presents  given.  On  the  twenty-  1804 
fifth  of  September,  a  council  was  held  with  the  Teton 
Sioux;  this  ended  less  amicably  and  a  hostile  collision 
was  narrowly  averted.  On  the  following  day,  Lewis  and 
Clark  visited  the  Indian  village  and  were  entertained 
with  dried  buffalo  meat  (pemmican),  a  sort  of  ground 
potato,  and  cooked  dog.  They  found  the  pemmican  and 
potato  good  and  partook  sparingly  of  the  dog. 

A  few  days  after  the  council  with  the  Yankton  Sioux,  Ameiopeand 
the  party  met  with  a  species  of  very  fleet  animal  unknown  P'»»"c-<>o« 
to   science   which    they   ordinarily   called    "goats,"    but  Septembers 
which  were  the  prong-horned  antelope.     Equally  inter- 
esting was  a   much   smaller  animal  that  the  explorers 
first  saw  while  visiting  the  dome-shaped  mountain  that  September  7 
is  now  known  as  the  Tower.     These  little  animals,  called 
by  the  French  petit  chierij  having  honeycombed   about 
four  acres  of  ground,  sat  erect  near  the  mouths  of  the 
holes  that  they  had  dug  and  made  a  whistling  noise; 
when  alarmed,  they  took  refuge  in  the  ground.     By  pour- 
ing five  barrels  of  water  down  one  of  the  holes,  the  men 
dislodged  and  captured  the  occupant.     After  digging  six 
feet  down  another  hole,  they  found  that  they  were  not 
half-way  to  the  bottom  and  gave  up  the  task.     They 
found,  however,  two  frogs  in  the  hole,  and  near  it  killed 
a  rattlesnake  that  had  swallowed  a  young  prairie-dog. 
On  a  hill  just  below  Cedar  Island  they  also  saw  "the  September  10 
back  bone  of  a    fish,  45  feet  long  tapering  to  the  tale. 
Some  teeth    &c.  those    joints    were    separated    and    all 
Petrefied." 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  the  explorers  reached  in  winter 
the  mouth  of  what  is  now  known  as  Heart  River,  near  Q"»^'" 
the  present  city  of  Bismarck,  where  they  induced  the 
Mandan  and  Arikara,  ancient  enemies,  to  consent  to 
peace  and  held  a  council  with  the  Minitaree  or  Gros 
Ventres  (Big  Bellies).  Winter  was  at  hand,  a  good  site 
for  a  camp  was  found  six  or  seven  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Knife  River,  and  a  stockade  was  built  to 
shelter  and  protect  the  party.  Wars  between  the  near-by 
Indian    tribes   gave    much   uneasiness,   but   the   hunters 
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1805  supplied  an  abundance  of  buffalo  and  other  game  and 
the  Indians  gladly  exchanged  corn  for  trinkets  and  for 
having  their  guns  and  utensils  mended  by  the  black- 
smith. On  New  Year's  Day,  sixteen  of  the  men  went 
"with  their  Musick"  to  the  nearest  Mandan  village  where 
they  delighted  their  hosts  by  their  dancing.  The  black 
man,  York,  and  a  Frenchman  "who  danced  on  his  head" 
came  in  for  special  notice.  Throughout  the  journey,  the 
negro  was  regarded  as  "big  medicine"  and  was  an 
especial  favorite  among  the  women. 
Breaking  On  the  Seventh  of  April,  the  keel-boat,  manned  by  ten 

Camp  men,  set  off  down  the  stream  for  Saint  Louis,  distant  six- 

teen hundred  miles  by  river,  carrying  presents  and  dis- 
patches for  President  Jefferson.  With  them  went  Brave 
Raven,  an  Arikara  chieftain  who  wished  to  visit  the 
"Great  Father"  at  Washington.  The  presents  included 
stuffed  antelopes,  the  horns  of  a  mountain  sheep,  a  pair 
of  elk  horns,  the  skeletons  of  burrowing  squirrels  and 
prairie-dogs,  articles  of  Indian  dress,  a  live  burrowing 
squirrel,  a  prairie-hen,  and  four  magpies.  On  the  same 
day,  the  main  expedition  set*off  up  the  river  in  six  canoes 
and  two  large  "perogues."  The  party  now  consisted  of 
thirty-three  persons,  including  Charbonneau,  a  French 
interpreter,  who  had  joined  at  Fort  Mandan.  With  this 
ranger  of  the  plains  went  an  Indian  woman  named 
Sacagawea  (Bird  Woman)  who  had  been  captured  from 
the  Snake  Indians  by  the  Minitaree  and  sold  to  the  French- 
man who  brought  her  up  and  married  her.  Although 
she  carried  an  infant  only  a  few  months  old,  she  made 
the  journey  to  the  Pacific  and  proved  more  helpful  than 
did  her  husband. 
Into  the  Strange  things  began  to  multiply.     In  many  places  the 

Unknown  earth  was  covered  with  a  white  substance  that  tasted 
"like  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  Glauber's  salts" — 
the  alkali  of  the  plains.  The  explorers  also  met  with  a 
species  of  enormous  bear  which,  unlike  the  black  bear  to 
which  they  were  accustomed,  instead  of  fleeing  from  the 
hunter  was  more  than  likely  to  turn  hunter  himself. 
This  grizzly  bear  was  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life  and 
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half  a  dozen  bullets  from  the  small-bore  rifles  ordinarily  1805 
merely  stirred  him  to  greater  fury.  There  were  numerous 
hair-breadth  escapes.  On  one  occasion  when  Captain 
Lewis  had  shot  a  buffalo  and  had  forgotten  to  reload  his 
gun,  he  was  chased  into  the  river  by  one  of  the  grizzly 
monsters.  On  another,  two  hunters,  seeking  escape  from 
a  bear  that  had  been  repeatedly  shot,  jumped  from  a 
bluff  into  the  water.  The  bear  sprang  after  them,  but, 
when  almost  in  reach  of  the  hindmost  swimmer,  was 
killed  by  a  shot  from  a  hunter  on  the  shore. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  the  party  reached  the  in  Monuni 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  and,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  May,  Captain  Lewis  caught  a  distant  view  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Two  weeks  later,  Lewis  and  an  June  ij 
advance  party  reached 
the  Great  Falls  around 
which  a  portage  was 
made  at  the  cost  of 
much  time  and  labor. 
The  buffaloes  were  so 
numerous  that  Clark 
estimated  that  at  one 
view  he  saw  at  least 
ten  thousand.  Inde- 
pendence Day  was 
celebrated  with  a  din- 
ner of  bacon,  beans, 
dumplings,  and  buf- 
falo meat,  and  by 
drinking  the  last  of 
the  spirits.  Above  the 
falls,  the  iron  frame- 
work of  a  boat  that 
had   been   carried   all 

the    way    was     set     up  Jobn  OTailon  CWk,  Saii 

and  covered  with  skins,  but,  for  want  of  pitch  or  any  effi- 
cient substitute  therefor,  it  proved  useless.  Two  smaller 
canoes  were  therefore  hewn  out  of  cottonwood  trees  and, 
by  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  Clark,  who  was  in  the  lead. 
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1805  reached  the  famous  "Three  Forks"  of  the  Missouri.  To 
these  three  branches  the  still  adhering  names  of  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Gallatin  were  given.  Three  tributaries  of  the 
Jefferson  were  named  Philosophy,  Philanthropy,  and  Wis- 
dom. Wisdom  still  holds  her  place,  but  Philosophy  has 
been  lost  and  Philanthropy  is  now  known  as  the  Stinking 
Water. 

A  Happ7  There  was  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  three  branches  to 

Meeting  foUow,  but  with  their  usual  good  fortune  the  explorers 
chose  the  Jefferson  and  ascended  it  as  far  as  it  was  navi- 
gable for  their  canoes.  Before  this,  however,  Lewis  with 
three  men,  including  the  half-breed  Drewyer  who  was  the 

August  9  best  hunter  of  the  party,  had  set  out  overland,  to  find  the 
Shoshoni  Indians  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  their  help  in 
crossing  the  mountains.  Three  days  later,  Lewis  saw  a 
Shoshoni  on  horseback,  but  the  Indian  mistook  the  white 
men  for  enemies  and  fled.  The  little  party  followed  his 
trail  into  the  mountains,  reached  a  point  whjere  one  of 
the  four  "exultingly  stood  with  a  foot  on  each  side  of 
this  rivulet  and  thanked  his  god  that  he  had  lived  to 
bestride  the  mighty  &  heretofore  deemed  endless  Mis- 
souri," and  two  miles  further  came  to  its  source.  They 
then  crossed  a  ridge  and  at  a  distance  of  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  came  to  "a  handsome  bold  running  Creek  of 
cold  Clear  water"  running  westward.  They  stopped  and 
drank  for  the  first  time  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia. 
Suffering  greatly  from  lack  of  food,  they  kept  on  and  fell 

August  13  in  with  three  female  Indians.  One  of  them  fled,  but  the 
others,  an  old  woman  and  a  little  girl,  sat  on  the  ground 
and  held  down  their  heads  as  if  for  the  death-blow. 
Lewis  treated  them  kindly  and  they  recalled  the  fugitive. 
The  three  were  then  given  presents  and  their  faces  were 
painted  with  vermilion  in  token  of  good  will.  Later  in 
the  day,  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  came  up.  At  that 
season  of  the  year,  the  Shoshoni  were  half-starved,  sub- 
sisting chiefly  on  roots  and  berries.  After  great  diflSculty, 
Lewis  induced  some  of  them  to  accompany  him  back  to 
the  river.  On  the  way,  Drewyer  shot  two  deer,  most  of 
which   the   Indians   ate   raw.     On   the   seventeenth,   the 
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main  body  was  met  and  there  was  an  affecting  meeting  1805 
between  Sacagawea^  the  interpreter's  wife,  and  her  Sho- 
shoni  sister. 

With    horses   bought  of  the   Shoshoni   and   with   the  From  the 
assistance  of  the  Indians  themselves,  the  work  of  crossing  J^^*|^^ 
the  great  divide  was  then  begun.     Game  was  extremely 
scarce  and  there  was  such  suffering  from  lack  of  food 
that  several  times  the  party  had  recourse  to  horse-flesh. 


I  m  ^  J-  ■.".■^wi!Ji*4jM6 


/ 


Lewis  and  Clark*s  Map  of  the  Lower  Falls  of  the  Columbia  River 

On  the  twentieth  of  September,  the  white  men  met  with 
the  first  Nez  Perces.  At  "Canoe  Camp'*  on  the  Koos- 
kooskee  (Clearwater),  the  explorers  built  canoes  in  which 
they  floated  down  this  stream  into  the  Snake  River. 
Again  they  were  reduced  to  such  straits  for  food  that  they 
bought  dogs  of  the  Nez  Perces  and  "felt  no  disrelish" 
for  the  food.  Progress  was  now  much  more  rapid.  On 
the  seventeenth  of  October,  they  floated  into  the  Colum- 
bia, passed  the  great  falls,  and,  on  the  seventh  of  Novem-  October  15 
ber,  came,  says  Clark,  "in  view  of  the  Ociariy  this  great 
Pacific  Octean  which  we  have  been  so  long  anxious  to  See. 
and  the  roreing  or  noise  made  by  the  waves  braking  on  the 
rocky  Shores  (as  I  suppose)  may  be  heard  distinctly." 
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1805  Almost  continuous  rains  and  a  plague  of  fleas  caused 
OnthcFuific  gT^at  Suffering,  but,  by  Christmas  time,  the  explorers 
six"  were  safely  housed  in  a  rude  stockade  that  they  called 

Fort  Clatsop.  The  possession  of  various  manufactured 
articles,  the  inscription  "J.  Bowman"  tattooed  on  the 
arm  of  an  Indian  woman,  and  the  presence  of  a  redheaded 
half-breed  showed  that  their  Indian  neighbors  had  come 
into    contact   with    civilizauon.     The    Americans    found 


;@^^     •   r 
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them  to  be  more  thievish  and,  if  possible,  more  immoral 
than  the  wilder  tribes.  Game,  especially  elk,  was  fairly 
plentiful,  and  salt  was  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of 
sea-water.  Nevertheless,  the  party  suffered  from  wind, 
snow,  and  rain,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  from  the  lack 
of  adventure. 

Lewis  and  Clark  had  hoped  to  meet  some  trading  ship 
from  which  they  could  obtain  supplies  for  the  homeward 
journey  and  by  which  they  could  transmit  the  news  of 
their  success.  In  this  they  were  disappointed.  But  they 
had  an  ample  supply  of  ammunition  and,  at  various 
points  on  their  trail,  they  had  cached  leaden  canisters  of 
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powder  and  numerous  other  articles.  Their  small  mer-  1806 
chandise,  however,  had  so  shrunk  that  it  might  have 
been  "  tied  up  in  a  couple  of  handkerchiefs."  Of  other 
goods  with  which  they  must  obtain  food  and  horses  for 
the  return  journey  they  had  only  twelve  robes,  five  of 
which  they  made  out  of  a  large  flag,  and  a  few  old  clothes, 
including  an  artillerist's  cast-off  uniform  coat.  Docu- 
ments describing  their  journey  were  left  with  the  Indians 
who  were  directed  to  give  them  to  traders,  and,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  March,  1806,  the  explorers  turned  their 
faces  homeward.  The  Indians  that  they  met  reported 
that  in  the  interior  food  was  unusually  scarce.  Never- 
theless, they  kept  on,  buying  "wapatoo''  (bulbs  of  the 
arrowhead)  and  dogs,  and  killing  some  game.  They 
bought  a  dozen  horses  and,  above  the  falls  and  rapids 
known  as  the  Dalles  on  the  Snake  River,  struck  overland 
and  were  fortunate  enough  to  recover  most  of  the  horses 
that,  in  the  previous  fall,  they  had  left  with  the  Nez 
Perces.  At  first,  they  were  unable  to  cross  the  Bitter 
Root  Mountains  on  account  of  the  snow,  but  their  second 
attempt  was  successful. 

At  Traveller's  Rest  Creek  it  was  agreed  to  divide  the  Separation 
party  temporarily.  With  nine  men,  Lewis  was  to  travel  *****  Rcuxuon 
directly  to  the  Falls  of  the  Missouri.  There  he  was  to 
leave  three  men  to  prepare  carriages  for  transporting  the 
baggage  across  the  portage,  while,  with  the  remaining 
six,  he  ascended  Maria's  River,  explored  the  country, 
and  ascertained  whether  any  branch  reached  as  far  north 
as  the  fiftieth  parallel.  The  others  were  to  proceed  to 
the  head  of  Jefferson  River  which  some  of  them  were  to 
descend  in  the  canoes  that  they  had  left  on  the  way  out, 
while  Clark,  with  the  other  men  and  Sacagawea,  were  to 
seek  the  head-waters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  follow  it  to 
its  mouth  where  the  whole  party  was  to  be  reunited. 
Everything  went  about  as  planned,  excepting  that  bad 
weather  and  the  breaking  of  his  chronometer  caused 
Lewis  to  turn  back  before  accomplishing  the  exploration  juiyi6 
of  Maria's  River.  On  their  way  back,  Lewis  and  his 
men  fell  in  with  a  party  of  "Minnetarees"  (Atsina,  an 
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1806  Arapaho  band  associated  with  the  Blackfeet)  who  treach- 
erously tried  to  rob  them.  A  fight  followed  in  which  the 
Indians  came  off  second  best,  losing  two  of  their  men 
and  four  of  their  ponies.  Fearing  to  be  cut  off  by  a 
larger  band,  Lewis  and  his  men  rode  eighty  miles  with- 
out camping  and,  on  the  next  day,  joined  the  detachment 
that  had  come  down  from  the  Falls.  On  the  twelfth  of 
August,  the  whole  expedition,  with  the  exception  of  three 
men  whom  Clark  had  sent  on  a  mission  to  an  English 
trading  post  on  the  Assinniboine  River,  were  reunited  a 
little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Down  the  Though   Still   probably  two  thousand   miles  by  river 

MiMouri  from  Saint  Louis,  the  expedition  was  nearly  at  die  end 
of  the  long  journey.  Descending  the  Missouri  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  ascending  it  and,  on  the  first 
day,  they  made  eighty-six  miles.  Game  was  abundant 
and  there  were  no  conflicts  with  the  Indians,  though  one 
with  the  Teton  Sioux  was  narrowly  avoided.  Not  all 
the  men  were  in  a  hurry  to  return  to  civilization;   John 

August  14  Colter  asked  and  received  permission  to  join  two  trappers 
whom  the  party  met,  and  Charbonneau  and  Sacagawea, 
who  during  all  that  wild  journey  had  carried  her  child, 

August  16  remained  among  the  Indians.  Now  and  then  meeting 
traders  and  trappers  whom  they  eagerly  questioned  for 
news,  the  explorers  rapidly  descended  the  river.     Below 

September 20  the  mouth  of  thc  Gasconadc  they  "saw  some  cows  on 
the  bank  which  was  a  joyful!  Sight  to  the  party  &  caused 
a  Shout  to  be  raised."  Three  days  later,  they  floated 
into  the  Mississippi  and  at  noon  reached  Saint  Louis, 
where  they  "were  honored  with  a  Salute  of  Guns  and  a 
harty  welcom." 

Joy  and  Since  the   party  left  Fort  Mandan,  eighteen   months 

^^"^  before,  not  a  word  from  them  had  reached  the  world 
behind.  As  Jefferson  wrote,  the  suspense  "had  begun 
to  be  felt  awfully"  and  most  persons  believed  that  the 
explorers  had  perished  in  the  wilderness.  The  safe 
return  of  all  excepting  the  one  man  who  had  lost  his  life 
by  natural  causes  excited  unspeakable  joy.  When  the 
two  captains  reached  Washington  early  in  1807,  congress 
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hastened  to  reward  them  and  their  men.     To  each  pri-   1805 
vate  and  non-commissioned  officer  was  voted  three  hun-   1809 
dred  acres  of  land  and  to  Clark  and  Lewis  one  thousand 
and  fifteen  hundred  respectively,  though  Lewis  magnani- 
mously protested  against  receiving  more  than  his  friend. 
Both  officers  were  also  given  double  pay.     Lewis  was 
commissioned  governor  of  Louisiana  Territory  and  Qark  March  1. 
was  appointed  general  of  the  territorial  militia  and  Indian  ^^ 
agent  for  the  department.     Lewis  did  not  live  long  to 
enjoy  his  honors.     While  on  his  way  to  Washington,  his 
life  was   ended   in   a   backwoods   tavern   in  Tennessee.  October  n, 
President    Jefferson    believed    that    he    had    committed  ^^ 
suicide  and  a  story  to  that  effect  has  often  been  quoted, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  murdered. 

As  one  reads  the  thrilling  journals  of  their  adventurous  Then  and 
journey,  one  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  extraordinary  ^^ 
qualities  of  leadership  displayed  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  at 
the  hardihood  shown  by  men  and  officers  alike,  and  at 
the  good  fortune  that  attended  the  whole  enterprise. 
Their  expedition  is  the  foundation  of  the  history  of  the 
great  Northwest.  "These  men  and  their  devoted  band 
of  followers  were  the  first  to  break  into  the  world-old 
solitudes  of  the  heart  of  the  continent  and  to  explore  the 
mountain  fastnesses  in  which  the  mighty  Columbia  has 
its  birth.  Following  in  their  footsteps,  the  hardy  Ameri- 
can emigrant,  trader,  adventurer,  and  home-seeker  pene- 
trated the  wilderness,  and,  building  better  than  they  knew, 
laid  the  foundations  of  populous  and  thriving  States." 
Where  the  explorers  held  council  with  befeathered  chiefs 
stand  villages  and  cities,  while  on  the  plains  then  teeming 
with  unnumbered  antelope  and  buffalo  now  ripple  the 
wheat-fields  of  the  Dakotas. 

Lewis  and  Clark  were  not  the  only  seekers  for  infor-  Pike's 
mation  regarding  the  new  domain.     In  July,  1805,  Gen-  ^j^fi^"***" 
eral   Wilkinson,    commander-in-chief  of  the    army   and  MiMbsippi 
governor    of    the    newly    created    Louisiana    Territory, 
ordered  Lieutenant  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike  to  explore 
the  Mississippi  to  its  source,  to  select  sites  for  military 
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1805  posts,  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  to  establish  peace,  if 

1806  possible,  between  the  Sioux  and  Ojibwa,  and  to  find  out 
-^ what  he  could  about  the 

~       activity  of  British  traders 
•  in  that  region.  Setting  out 

■  AN    ACCOUNT  from  Saint  Louis  on  the 

OP  jj  ninth    of  August,    1805, 

Pike  ascended  the  Missis- 
VOYAGE  sippi  to  the  neighborhood 

ypTtm  Mississirn  hiveh.  FftttMST     of  the  present  city  of  Lit- 
tle Falls  where  he  erected 
D.      a  stockade.    Here  he  left 
■tueut.  nKE.orTHaBb     a  part  of  his  men  and  with 
'<"     the  rest  pushed  on  over- 
i  MP*.  .c«wt«  >».  «.  »«i-.,.«,     land  JO  Lai^e  La  Sang  Sue 

''■(    (Leech    Lake)    and    Red 

'    j    Cedar  Lake  (Cass  Lake), 

^-  ;    the  former  of  which  he 

g        mistook     for     the     main 

source  of  the  Mississippi. 

On  this  journey,  the  explorers  suffered  intensely  from  cold 

and  lack  of  food  and  were  probably  saved  from  death  by 

the  hospitality  of  the  very  traders  upon  whom  they  had 

been  sent  to  spy.     On  the  fifth  of  March,  the  party  again 

reached    the   stockade   and,  on    the    thirtieth   of   April, 

Pike  was  again  at  Saint  Louis. 

In  the  following  July,  by  Wilkinson's  orders,  Pike  set 
out  on  another  exploring  expedition,  this  time  into  the 
Southwest,  a  region  that  was  then  in  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  With  a  party  of  twenty  sol- 
diers and  two  civilians,  he  ascended  the  Missouri  and 
Osage  rivers,  bought  horses  of  the  Indians,  and  traveled 
overland  to  the  Arkansas,  which  Lieutenant  James  D. 
Wilkinson  and  five  others  descended,  reaching  New 
Orleans  in  February,  1807.  The  Spanish  authorities  of 
New  Mexico,  having  heard  of  the  projected  expedition, 
sent  out  a  force  of  several  hundred  men  to  intercept  it. 
This  force  had  descended  the  Red  River  and  then  struck 
out  across  country  to  the  Arkansas,  which  they  followed 
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into  Colorado,  returning  thence  to  Santa  Fe — moving  1806 
with  such  celerity  that  they  were  ahead  of  the  Americans.  1807 
Pike  and  his  party  coolly  -—^-■^^■-^  ■  -'i-r-^--"^'--"-'^^ 
followed  the  Spanish  trail,  '  „^ 

Mmmt  at  tfi  ^MuinMivi, 


WESTERN  PAHTS  or  L 
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— — "^<.:ai2i 


meeting  on  the  way,  near 
the  present  city  of  Pueblo, 
Colorado,  a  returning  war 
party  of  Pawnee  with 
whom  they  almost  came 
to  blows.  A  few  days  later, 
with  Doctor  John  H.  Rob- 
inson and  two  soldiers, 
Pike  explored  the  region 
lying  about  "the  moun- 
tain mass  which  stilt  com- 
memorates his  constancy 
and  courage."  Contrary 
to  the  popular  belief,  he 
did  not  climb  the  moun- 
tain now  known  as  Pike's 
Peak.  Subsequently,  the 
party  spent  an  adventur- 
ous and  trying  two  months 
among  the  mountains 
lying  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  men  were  not  properly  clothed  to  endure 
the  rigors  of  the  winter  season  and  some  of  them  were 
badly  frozen  and  thus  crippled  for  life,  while,  on  several 
occasions,  the  whole  party  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

Then  came  a  part  of  the  expedition  that  is  involved  in  Pike', 
no  little  mystery.     Early  in  February,  1807,  Pike  erected  ^^J™" 
a  stockade  on  the  west  fork  of  Conejos  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Rio  Grande  which  he  believed  or  pretended  to 
believe  was  the  Red  River.     Thence,  Doctor  Robinson 
set  out  alone  for  Santa  Fe  where,  it  had  been  agreed,  he  Fcbniur 
should  deny  having  been  with  Pike  and  explain  his  coming 
on  the  score  of  an  endeavor  to  adjust  some  commercial 
claims.     Then,  seemingly  in  accordance  with  a  premedi- 
tated plan,  Pike  and  his  men  waited  for  the  Spaniards 
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I  8  o  7  to  come  and  take  them.  On  the  twenty-sixth,  the  ex- 
1808  pected  force  appeared.  When  they  informed  Pike  that 
he  was  on  Spanish  soil.  Pike  expressed  great  surprise. 
When  they  insisted  that  he  accompany  them  to  Santa 
Fe,  Pike  gladly  consented  and  the  whole  party  was 
escorted  to  the  capital.  At  Santa  Fe,  the  Americans 
were  examined  and  put  under  surveillance,  but  they 
were  well  treated.  Later,  Pike  and  some  of  his  men 
were  escorted  to  El  Paso,  through  Chihuahua,  Durango, 
Coahuila,  and  the  present  Texas  to  Natchitoches  on  the 
July  1, 1807  Red  River,  where  they  were  released.  What  became  of 
some  of  the  others  is  not  certainly  known,  though  doubt- 
less they  also  were  released  later.  On  the  way.  Pike, 
though  much  hampered  by  his  escort,  used  every  effort 
to  ascertain  the  resources  and  defenses  of  the  country 
and  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  toward  Spain. 
Who  and  Much  doubt  Still  exists  regarding  the  origin  and  pur- 

^^^  poses  of  this   peculiar  expedition.     At  the  time,   many 

persons  suspected  that  it  was  connected  in  some  way 
with  Burr's  conspiracy,  the  story  of  which  will  soon  be 
told.  Some  color  is  given  to  this  view  by  the  fact  that 
the  expedition  was  sent  out,  ostensibly  at  least,  by  Wil- 
kinson. But  Pike's  patriotic  character  weighs  against 
the  supposition  that  he  was  privy  to  any  plot  that  included 
the  separation  of  the  West  from  the  rest  of  the  Union. 
It  seems  almost  certain  that  he  was  sent  to  reconnoiter 
the  Spanish  territories  with  a  view  to  their  conquest  in 
case  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  which  then  appeared  prob- 
able if  not  inevitable.  The  administration  disclaimed 
the  responsibility  for  either  of  Pike's  expeditions  and 
approved  both.  After  Pike's  return  from  Mexico,  Gen- 
Fcbruary  24,  eral  Dcarbom,  the  secretary  of  war,  wrote  to  him :  "  I 
'^^  can  with   pleasure  inform  you,   that,   although   the  two 

expeditions  you  have  performed  were  not  previously 
ordered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  there 
were  frequent  communications  on  the  subject  of  each 
between  General  Wilkinson  and  this  department,  with 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  was,  from  time 
to   time,  made  acquainted;  your  conduct,  in 
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each  of  these  expeditions,  met  the  approbation  of  the   1808 
President," 

Soon  after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Pike  wrote  pate'i  stotr 
an  extended  account  of  his  two  expeditions;  it  was 
published  in  1810.  The  book  attracted  wide  attention 
because  of  the  adventures  that  it  recorded  and  because  it 
gave  an  account  of  Mexico  concerning  which  little  had 
been  heard  since  its  conquest  by  Cortes.  In  fact,  as  the 
authorized  story  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  did 
not  appear  until  four  years  later,  undue  attention  was 
given  to  Pike's  exploits.  Pike  displayed  great  heroism 
and  enterprise  and  did  much  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of 
the  Southwest,  but  he  did  not  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains 
until  they  had  been  crossed  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  he  did 
not  penetrate  to  the  western  watershed,  and,  on  his  sec- 
ond expedition,  he  traversed  only  ground  that  was  familiar 
to  the  Spaniards. 


CHAPTER 

X      X 

THE       FEDERALIST       PARTY       IN 

DISTRESS 

rr^F 


^HE  success  of  the  Louisiana  negotiations  led 
to  the  hope  that  the  Floridas  also  might  be 
acquired.  Livingston  and  Monroe  claimed  that 
West  Florida  formed  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  cession  and 
suggested  that  the  United  States  take  possession  of  it 
and  then  negotiate  for  East  Florida.  Jefferson,  however, 
did  not  adopt  their  advice.  "We  have,"  he  wrote,  "some 
claims  to  extend  on  the  sea-coast  westwardly  to  the  Rio 
Norte  or  Bravo,  and,  better,  to  go  eastwardly  to  the 
Rio  Perdido,  between  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  the  ancient 
boundary  of  Louisiana.  These  claims  will  be  a  subject 
of  negotiation  with  Spain ;  and  if  as  soon  as  she  is  at  war 
we  push  them  strongly  with  one  hand,  boldir^  out  a 
price  with  the  other,  we  shall  certainly  obtain  the  Floridas, 
and  all  in  good  time." 

But  Spain,  indignant  at  France  for  alienating  Louisiana, 
was  in  no  mood  for  further  cessions.  The  marquis  of 
Casa  Yrujo,  Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  protested 
that  Louisiana  was  stolen  property  and  refused  to  listen 
to  any  claims  to  Florida.  His  ruffled  feelings  were  in  no 
way  soothed  by  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Mobile  act 
authorizing  the  president  to  erect  the  region  about  Mobile 
Bay  into  a  new  collection  district  and  providing  that 
"all  the  navigable  waters,  rivers,  creeks,  bays,  and  inlets 
lying  within  the  United  States  which  empty  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  east  of  the  River  Mississippi,  shall  be  annexed 
to  the  Mississippi  district."     Other  matters,  including  the 
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social  war  that  grew  out  of  the  '^ pile-mile'^  rule,  added   1803 
fuel  to  the  fire  and  Yrujo^s  wrath  boiled  over.     After  1804 
vainly  demanding  that  the  act  be  annulled,  he  sought  a 
Federalist  editor   named   Jackson   and   made   proposals  September, 
that  Jackson,  rightly  or  wrongly,  interpreted  as  an  attempt  '^ 
at  bribery.     Jackson's  honor  and  patriotism  rose  above 
his  partisanship;    he  wrote  to  Jefferson  and  then  pub- 
lished the  facts  in  his  newspaper,  the  Philadelphia  Politi- 
cal Register, 

Meanwhile,  Charles  Pinckney,  the  American  minister  Pinckneyat 


at     Madrid,     had         ^j  y^ 

been    trying   to    in-     ^^^^        jk 
duce  Spain  to  pay  /\^r^^^^^^^^^ 


Madrid 


certain       spoliation  Autograph  of  Charlcs  Pinckney 

claims   arising  out  of  injuries   done  to  American   com- 
merce    during     the     recent     quasi-war    with     France., 
These  claims  were  of  two  kinds:    for  American  vessels 
captured  by  Spanish  cruisers  and  for  vessels  captured  by 
French   cruisers  and  condemned  by  French  consuls  in 
Spanish   ports.     In  August,    1802,   Godoy  consented   to 
refer  the  claims  for  Spanish  depredations  to  a  commission, 
but   when    the    convention    came    before    the   American 
senate,  excitement  over  the  withdrawal  of  the  right  of  January  n, 
deposit  was  running  high  and  the  convention  failed  of  '*°3 
ratification.     Pinckney  was  then  instructed  to  press  both  March  3 
classes  of  claims,  together  with  claims  for  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  withdrawal  of  the  right  of  deposit,  and  to 
force  Spain  to  relinquish  West  Florida.     But  the  Spanish 
government  refused  to  consider  the  last  mentioned  subject 
at  all  and  declined  to  ratify  the  claims  convention,  which 
had  at  last  been  accepted  by  the  senate.     Pinckney  then  January  9, 
threatened  to  ask  for  his  passports,  but  the  Spaniards  '^®* 
were   not   frightened    and   he   was   under   the   awkward 
necessity  of  remaining  at  Madrid. 

In  December,  1804,  Monroe,  who  had  been  in  England  Monroe  joins 
as  successor  to  Rufus  King,  went  to  Spain  "and  under-  ^^'^^^^y 
took  to  bring  the  stiff-necked  Dons  to  reason."     But  he 
had  not  secured  the  support  of  France  and  soon  found 
himself  as  powerless  as  Pinckney.     The  Spanish  repre- 
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1803  sentative  **made  it  clear  that  he  would  not  cede  Florida, 
1805  would  not  ratify  the  convention,  would  not  do  anything 
except  to  be  unpleasant.  Monroe  shook  the  dust  of 
May  26, 1805  Madrid  from  his  shoes,  leaving  the  hapless  Pinckney 
with  still  some  months  of  Spanish  indignities  to  endure." 
The  Twelfth  Profiting  by  e'xperience,  congress  proposed  the  twelfth 
A^d^^*^  amendment  to  the  constitution,  requiring  electors  to  vote 
December  11,  for  president  and  vice-president  by  distinct  ballots  and 
'^  providing  that  in  case  of  failure  of  election  by  the  house 

of  representatives,  "then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitu- 
See  Appendix  tional   disability  of  the   President."     Despite  Federalist 
opposition,  the  amendment  was  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  states  and  proclaimed  by  the 
September  25,  Secretary  of  state  as  a  part  of  the  constitution.     The  only 
'^  dissenting  states  were  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 

Delaware — all  Federalist  strongholds.     The  national  con- 
stitution was  not  again  amended  until  1865. 
jefferwmand       The   Louisiana   purchase   increased  Jefferson^s  popu- 
N^m^  d      l^rity,  especially  in  the  South  and  West.     Although  he 
had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  president  should  be 
elected  for  seven  years  and  "be  forever  ineligible  after- 
wards," he  willingly  accepted  a  renomination  unanimously 
February,       tendered  him  by  a   caucus  of  Republican  members  of 
'*°*  congress.     In  explanation  of  this  apparent  inconsistency 

January  6,      he  later  wrotc  that  he  had  "become  sensible  that  7.  years 
'^°^  is  too  long  to  be  irremovable.  .      .     The  service  for 

8.  years  with  a  power  to  remove  at  the  end  of  the  first 
four,  comes  nearly  to  my  principle  as  corrected  by  experi- 
ence. ...  I  determined  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of 
my  second   term.  Genl.   Washington   set  the 

example  of  voluntary  retirement  after  8.  years.  I  shall 
follow  it,  and  a  few  more  pr^edents  will  oppose  the 
obstacle  of  habit  to  anyone  after  a  while  who  shall 
endeavor  to  extend  his  term."  He  explained  his  more 
March 3, 1804  specific  motive  thus:  "I  sincerely  regret  that  the 
unbounded  calumnies  of  the  federal  party  have  obliged  me 
to  throw  myself  on  the  verdict  of  my  country  for  trial, 
my  great  desire  having  been  to  retire,  at  the  end  of  the 
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present  term,  to  a  life  of  tranquility;  and  it  was  my  i  8  o  4 
decided  purpose  when  I  entered  into  office.  They  force 
my  continuance.  If  we  can  keep  the  vessel  of  State  as 
steadily  in  her  course  another  4  years,  my  earthly  pur- 
poses  will  be  accomplished,  and  I  shall  be  free  to  enjoy, 
as  you  are  doing,  my  1 
family,  my  farm,  & 
my  books."  With 
silent  but  persistent 
determination,  Jeffer- 
son kept  Burr's  name 
off  the  ticket  and  the 
nomination  for  second 
place  was  given  to 
George  Clinton,  gov- 
ernor of  New  York. 
The  Federalists 
agreed  among  them- 
selves to  support 
Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney  for  the 
presidency  and  Rufus 
King  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  Theyhad,  G«orgeClmton 
however,  slight  hopes  of  success  and,  in  despair  at  the 
onward  march  of  that  "Great  Beast"  democracy,  a  knot 
of  them,  including  Pickering  of  Massachusetts,  Tracy  and 
Griswold  of  Connecticut,  and  Plumer  of  New  Hampshire, 
engaged  in  a  secret  project  for  the  formation  of  an  eastern 
confederacy,  to  include  New  England  and  perhaps  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  "If  Federalism  is  crumbling 
away  in  New  England,"  wrote  Pickering  to  George 
Cabot,  "  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  lest  it  should  be  over-  jiDuacj  19 
whelmed  and  become  unable  to  attempt  its  own  relief; 
its  last  refuge  is  New  England,  and  immediate  exertion 
perhaps  its  only  hope.  It  must  begin  in  Massachusetts, 
The  proposition  would  be  welcomed  in  Connecticut;  and 
could  we  doubt  of  New  Hampshire  ?  But  New  York 
must  be  associated;    and  how  is  her  concurrence  to  be 
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1804  obtained  ?  She  must  be  made  the  center  of  the  confed- 
eracy, Vermont  and  New  Jersey  would  follow  of  course, 
and  Rhode  Island  of  necessity."  Conferences  were  held, 
letters  written,  and  Merry,  the  English  minister,  was 
taken  into  the  secret.  But  the  popular  response  was 
discouraging.  John  Adams  and  his  son,  John  Quincy, 
now  a  senator  from  Massachusetts,  opposed  the  scheme; 
Hamilton,  though  he  thought  the  existing  system  of  gov- 
ernment unequal  to  the  strain  and  expected  an  upheaval 
in  the  future,  opposed  conservative  disunion  as  a  mistake ; 
other  Federalists  like  George  Cabot,  Chief-justice  Par- 
sons, and  Fisher  Ames,  believed  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  ripe ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  North- 
east, being  exceedingly  prosperous,  could  not  be  made 
to  see  the  phantoms  that  haunted  the  Federalist  leaders 
and  were  in  no  mood  for  revolution.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  chief  hope  of  the  conspirators  lay  in 
New  York  which,  Pickering  had  written,  "  must  be  made 
the  center  of  the  confederacy."  **To  bring  New  York 
to  the  Federalism  of  Pickering  and  Griswold,  the  Fed- 
eralist party  needed  to  recover  power  under  a  leader 
willing  to  do  its  work.  The  idea  implied  a  bargain  and 
an  intrigue  on  terms  such  as,  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
Devil  was  believed  to  impose  upon  the  ambitious  and 
reckless.  Pickering  and  Griswold  could  win  their  game 
only  by  invoking  the  Mephistopheles  of  politics,  Aaron 
Burr." 

Burr's  Defeat  In  January,  1804,  Burr  formally  offered  the  president 
a  choice  between  his  friendship  and  enmity  and  Jefferson 
chose  the  latter.  Aware  of  his  waning  political  fortunes. 
Burr  determined  to  succeed,  as  governor  of  New  York, 
the  man  who  was  to  succeed  him  as  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  There  were  Republican  factions  in 
the  state  and  the  Federalists  were  supposed  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power.  In  February,  Burr's  friends  in  the 
legislature  nominated  him,  and  most  of  the  Federalist 
leaders  gave  him  their  secret  support.  The  administra- 
tion Republicans  nominated  Chief-justice  Morgan  Lewis 
for    the    governorship.      For    Burr,    the    contest    meant 


in  New  York 


I 
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success  or  political    death.     Hamilton  was   untiring    in   i    8  O  4 
his  efforts  to  defeat  Burr,  and  Lewis  was  elected.  Apniij 

Bankrupt  ,         -  y_^        -  >,^.^^,.  -^    Burr-. 

in    purse  ' '  1  cfajkngew 

and      pohtl-  -J  vrr.«.r.«..r«K,».  ' 

cal     pros-  "•"  .,,..,., 

pects.  Burr  "J:.i::zr.; 

sent  a  note  ...-._ *  j^at  a 

to     Hamil-  --^^ 

ton    asking  i  TiSf 

him  to  ac-  ;-  ■:j7^,:!T 

knowledge  ",, 

or    deny  ^l:.;' 

having    ex-  ^;; 

pressed    a  \^~:' "— '  "*' —    i 

"  despica- 
ble opin- 
i  o  n "  of 
Burr.  The 
extended 

correspond-  ""^"^'^^Zi^, ^-- 

ence    that     ^       rr£SSr?K=riHp"Sc^.^^^ 
followed  ~     .••'-'--•-'-'■■      "'■^~;,,^.  ..... 

s  e  e  m  s  t  o  ;  ^  :?*^'-^  ■^^^' 


jiK^^r  s*^"^^-  ■'- 


show  a  de-  . 

termination 

on    B  u  r  r '  s  (  '        /*  ^  I 

parttoforce  •         -■       -^.-t^ 

Hamilton  ';., — •'  --*-■    -     —      ■     ■ 

to  meet  him  tiCta.- 
under   the  ' 

rules    of 

the  "code  of  honor."  Hamilton  had  recently  lost 
a  son  in  a  duel,  and  for  many  other  reasons  wished 
to  avoid  an  encounter,  yet  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
refuse  a  meeting.  In  a  written  paper  prepared  by  him 
he  said:  "The  ability  to  be  in  future  useful,  whether  in 
resisting  mischief  or  effecting  good  in  those  crises  of  our 
public  affairs  which  seem  likely  to  happen,  would  probably 
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8  o  4  be  inseparable  from  a  conformity  with  public  prejudice 
in  this  particular."  In  other  words,  Hamilton,  as  his 
biographer  has  pointed  out,  had  an  idea  that  democracy 

would  bring  on 


Burr  Kills 
Hamilton 


To  PHILIP  SCHUYLER,  Esq. 


■1 


•^.'.^ 


WU,  M  vbKh  ;<wr  Irmr  r.f  ihi-  ^W  u.o.  «liHvrifl  l-i  ilh.  rhurmMor  thc'^tLTjl  i  fcr- 
tmnecriai;  c nmminrc  cf  iliis  riiy  i«  auiKXtil  :  ah  I  in  nhirk  xau  lAjotrMfKt  ceitaM 
Acts  cnnrainrJ  in  a  Iruir  -.lil  lo  hji.-  Ui  n  wriciii  In  nv-  ft  Jiutrr*  Br»r-t\  K*-  of 
Bcra:  tiiHUtni  a|«.l  ,•>  Tf  iqirPin^' tin:  DnfH.ii.|.'.l  a%|ivit.H«i«  which  lare  l'»c.-> 
tbm  dMicnfir»lily  fdnrmVtl  rn  iIm-  public.     M>  kii«r  Ui  Mr.  /T/-,-*  «u  cuaimiititl  1 1 


l>r  CM  til  .7  '.r.T  T.  /»..-•.  K*.|.  of  IWrn  .  Imi  l-^  ihi%  j,-«.nikma«  I  hrnc  rjmmt  Ic 
iRipatcfl  iIk  *iii1h  :-liir;  an.|  Ivi  iLin,-  open  of  a  UiUT,  a  rriBic  whKh  in  KhrUoJ  h.-* 
■Kt«tAth>- mtiia  ij^fimniiii' (••  |»uni«iiinrnf. 

Uhaittin^  ibr  ktur  pi!  'iO.  «l  m  U  an  cx^ct  irmfripi  nf  thr  ime  inicmktl  fiir 
G«i  and  wViilt,  it  omrii,  i.:%ti.a«l  nt  Winy.  I'diwii'.l.  ar-.iinlin^  lo  piuiuiM-, 
.".zLJtnA  4-   ^•:  ..•  r—\  a\*r.  ihjt  tlif  i^^nio.i-  therein  contained  •r-:   «ulV 


ij^nnmiiii'  i>-  iKini^iinwnt. 
Aifiaittin»  tbc  ktur  pi'  'iO.  «l  i»  U  an  cx^ct  ira.i.'ripi  ..f  thr  ime  inicnik<l  fiir  Mi. 
ilr»G«iand%i>ii:t,  tt  >*iin,,  i.:%ti.a«l  nt  Uin,:  I'diwii'.l.  ar.iirdin.;  lo  piuiuiM-,  «a^ 
n^-nUmA  4-  ^•:  ..•  r— I  a\*r.  ihjt  tlif  i^^nio.i-  therein  contained  •r-:  «ulM(m. 
'ikJI)  itik-. and  th.)t  I '.i:)  p^ncllicni  l»r  tin  nfm  uri(|ur>tiiMijii>  t(<iiiaoii«.  I  n:. 
•nt,  thill  IKmr J  II n  ..'■  i  and  Jutlfi-  A'lif  hatr  tUcUrod,  in  %ub»ui.(f,  iU;  ih.-.« 
looked  upr*  Mr.  //a'-  tn  l«  a  dtnprmirk  man.  ..n.i  c  iw  n1i.i  nv  :lu  not  t<>  be  tni\i:tl 
nhhiht,-  n.in\nf  ^-.i«<.r<inH-iit.  If.  Sir,  vim  Jtundtd  .»  n:c. tin-  oi"  iodi.r4iiaiv  at  dtu 
eit>  taw  to,  %«ih.T\-  rM:nrrjil  //ur.u.''i«y  made  a  %pre«-h  on  tit.  pu  ".m^  ckiti'^n,  I  mif;fc£ 
ai>{Kalto)ou  fii  iIk  (rulitiif  mi  much  oT  thi*  js«crtinA  ai>  rHdU«  l<i  hin.  I  lur.-. 
iKratVcr,  oilicr  c»i<'A'ncc  to  <>utMtaiituU  the  fj- 1.  With  r»-*pc.-t  t  >  Jul^^*  AVvV  ilecli^ 
FitHin.lhnfconK  tiir<i;.rt-i  T:i.'J-''*J I'.  It'.O  .ihim.  Kwj  a-»,lMr.,7.;r;.i  hjK.-.  iif  ihi« 
cin,  whose  ivracii\.  1  irnst.  miH  h-m  Iv  im|>t'4<,-hi.J  :  '  i.t  OmuM  ibc  firt  hj>i-  escaped 
their  recolKtti.>n.  1  Am 'Kit  in  ».«»:  •■!  tttUr  i-tiUiiKk.  e<pi^tt  ic»pertjMc,  to  kup; ort 
it.  Mr.  I  .JA  AC..../..  ■,  Jf'.wdjjk  Li<.Si:>  '■.■  ".lil  n.v.  .  i-h  Nr«.\orL.  iiij  c«>nrcn.t 
tmaMrilh  m« ,  dcii^ed  i.i  rti!ntjii'.v  wli..'.  1  ■  inimui-.i.-jtt.l  i:i  t!iv  Utter  iorlEfcj?f  rt»n 
CiMnin^T Irum  l.im  ,  aii-l  I  .^m  |<crl4.(iit  v>ii!iii^ii>  ri|>-)>j  iii\Kii'<-ii  Iii»  wi  n^GBoti n  cm 
dour  ^fr  the  truth  f>f  ihiv  •'.  ■  W.>ti<>n.  ^ 


1 


I  SM. !  't 


rm  f«l<i.  h  nri  ■ 
ir  leihT.'H-.'.%   » 


in  III.  k:    I  »■  '»i  ■'•.  h.1^  In  en  m>  i!i»^r,i--t  fu'.ij  .-..-.  r  ^.  J,  aivl  the  ^'iM-tw,'*-. 
».  iili  till  liiwivt  >j«« !«.%  Ill  till.iiii\,  ilutnunytiftherii-lLvt* 


K  r. 


Ill : 


iN« 

••i|i;»-i*i 


VM-rtiun,  when  ii  i«  Likihh.  ili:>t  iwi  fnkul 


Judp.    Li.tiii.       Will    thf-    Ik:    euii^idrrvtl 


i.eiilk -mi  II,  l>i:,;h  in  nfScc  in  tlux  ci^ 
Jiid)fi'  /'i  bi  "i '  1,  III  Ncw-Yari,  m» 


a  rvJi 
hare 
dcvlfrtd,  th!f  tU.t  .uouhl  voti  fur  liim  '  Judp.-  /'i  t.<  "i  ■  i,  nl  New- Yari,  made  ibf 
yierfiou  i»  ihi%  eil} .  un<Ur  thr  impn  Wnm,  Kivtk  wr,  that  iw  federal  cindidate 
«a»  to  he  ofli.iid.  'J.',  r  '  y '/••  ,'f.  ,  w  \Kn  in  thi^  eii« .  mi  hi<i  way.  tP  Can3.iiLu>:v*,'  staled, 
thatGtn.  Uarndtm.  .i:tJ  4!>oui  imh  hniklred  (t.'<k-rjlist%  in  New' Yuri,  wimkl  nut  lute  fur 
Mr   Aj.'.-. 

It  itiri:^.  lh4tJiidt.:c  T.ii/.r  intiRiJtcl  In  me.  the  cnnrrMtioa  Mr.  i'tiH  Rfnrtl.;:t 
bii  t.iih:ii;a, to  which  \iHi  alldtli,  but  it  wa« »ub«e-i|)u-iit  t<i  in)  hating  writtkn  a:id  di» 
|idtkhti!i  «.  ietUrfor  Mi.  /;•■  ..i. 

I  IKC  K-qti  to  r\iiur^,  »ir,  tl:.ii  tl»c  m.' let*  y'wn5iik-'»vi.ri.1  whin  his  Il'inor  ilir 
Clnrcolii  r  wax  a'.iuut  t<i  Ik  iK'iniu.i'ril,  iifliict,*!  lu  to  iK-luvr,  iha*  «>>ii  <ni>iiam> 
«'1  «  1*ail  uninkKi  of  Mr.  Hu-r,  r«|K->-i..ll\  wlun  uUii  lu  t<.imeeli«i«  wiih  tkninl 
II  t^  :  ■•'.  Iiariiiiguc  at  till  r!t\  lj\(r-i  ,  aiul  jhli«-iii;U  I  haw  inter  sii-^s;^^!^!  llul 
}..'  wi.i'M  .n  cm  the  «>!«.•  •.i.'.i  nr  tlir  nihcr  in  iliis  riertio!)-  -jil.  |.r«  Mtnin;; 'in  ihf 
r  ii.tit^s  «i  }curRii:iil,  jrnl  lie-  r.]iiiijrK.i)  \<ni  mkUi.i  •>•  -^n  mni'M  aiHl  i \»in 
I  iiy  I  Iiisr.  citr.  I  could  noi  4iip]M>v  ji.ii  wimio  Miinxiri  a  i;im  wh'i.'i  I  Iwd  r\-»v»ii 
IuIkIk-vi  von  hi  Id  in  thi-  lnuct  isiiiii.iti»". 

It  u  kuRiiieni  l->r  me,  on  thix  uvcasi<m,  to  Mil)>t.»miJf<'  whii  I  hi'>  •i-vit'-'l.  I 
ha*!  mule  it  an  iiujiubli  inlc  i,f  m\  lilV.  to  l)i  m-  uni'^petl  in  riljtin<  wlul  I  nuy 
Knc  Seoid  Imm  other'*  ;  ami  in  this  ariuir,  1  !«■.  I  li  i-p)  i«>  ilmiU.  that  I  Ujw  Uf.i  nn- 
lnu.iMy  C3utii>ii\  — lor  rx  ill»,  Mr.  I  coiiKI  ilt tail  to  \i>u  a  >lill  "»"»^  ili -pK  ahle  'Tin. 
iiHi  nhiih  (n-mrji  /fr.mii'n  Iun  e\|>i<  smiI ol  Mr.  /'..••. 

i  ejiiiMit  ■  oiK'luiU  ,  without  pi\  iii|;  >^< .IIK    ji<i'ii(i(>ii  lo  X'lur  riiciKl,    Mr.   St'<'ig 
■lu»i  •oicinillluit  this  Kvinkiuaii.'o  ifi.-.m  <l  lor   tlir  lliiislian^iitm-..  Hh-uM  luve 
roiiviittd  lo  ilixhtHioijr    \o(ir  mill. .    l»    f  Hr.iiiiii<   » imr  !■  tti  i 'with  an  anorijimm?- 
yiM!-iitu>D.  upklc  with  tin  mKiI  lal-ah  hmI  mil  ilii  fonlf  «t  laluniny. 

I  Ml.,  bir,  Willi  ihi'    ie.|ieet,j5^ 

Yo-it  Iniinl'k- sCOfant,        Ji."  ^-^ 

CII.VULEbaCUPPEB.        - 
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A  New  York  Election  Broadside  of  the  Campaign  of  1804 
(A  passage  in  this  letter  reflecting  on  Aaron  Burr  was  used  by 
the  latter  as  ground  for  his  challenge  to 
Alexander  Hamilton) 


excesses  in 
America  simi- 
lar  to  those  of 
the  French 
revolution  and 
expected  that 
he  might  act 
the  part  "  of  a 
savior  of  so- 
ciety*' which 
he  could  not 
do  if  it  was 
possible  for 
any  man  to 
cast  any  impu- 
tation  upon 
his  personal 
courage. 
Therefore, 
with  a  deter- 
mination to 
throw  away 
his  first  fire 
and  perhaps  to 
reserve  his 
second,  he  ac- 
cepted  the 
challenge.  He 
asked,  how- 
ever, for  some 


time  in  which  to  settle  his  private  affairs  and  those  of  his 
clients.  It  is  said  that  Burr  spent  part  of  the  interval  in 
pistol  practice  in  his  garden. 

On  Friday,  the  sixth  of  July,  Hamilton  sent  word  that 
he  would  be  ready  at  any  time  after  the  following  Sunday. 
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The  details  were  arranged  on  Monday  and,  in  the  gray  i  8  O  4 
of  Wednesday  morning,  Burr  and  Hamilton  met  on  the  juiy  n 
famous  field  at  Weehawken,  on  the  Jersey  shore.  Burr 
aimed  with  cool- 
ness and  precision 
and,  at  the  signal, 
fired  with  fatal 
effect.  As  Ham- 
ilton fell  upon  his 
face,  his  pistol 
went  off  as  if  in- 
voluntarily. Burr 
immediately  re- 
turned in  his  barge 
to  New  York  and 
Hamilton  was  car- 
ried to  the  home 


ZiiJ^ 


of  his  second  where  he 
died  on  the  following 
day. 

The  startled  public  puUic 
mingled  grief  and  in-  " 
dignation  with  the 
imposing  funeral  rites 
and  relieved  the 
widow  and  orphans 
from  financial  embar- 
rassment   by    hberal 

!  subscriptions.  In  New 
England  "a  wail  of 
despair   arose.    .    .     . 

I  The  whole  body  of 
Federalists,  who  had 
paid  little  regard  to 
Hamilton's  wishes  in 
life,  went  into  mourn- 
ing for  his  death,  and 
held  funeral  services 
such     as     had     been 
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■  4  granted  to  no  man  of  New  England  birth.  Orators,  minis- 
ters, and  newspapers  exhausted  themselves  in  execration  of 
Burr."  Even  many  Republicans  could  not  but  feel  that 
the  dead  man  had  fallen  in  their  cause.  In  the  South 
and  West,  however,  the  duel  was  regarded  merely  as  an 
"affair  of  honor"  in  which  Burr  appeared  to  better  advan- 
tage than  his  opponent.  Through  the  activity  of  the 
Clinton  party.  Burr  was  indicted  for  murder  and  found  a 
temporary  refuge  in  the  South  Carolina  home  of  his 
daughter,  Theodosia.  Later,  he  returned  to  Washington 
and  completed  his  term  as  vice-president  but  with  political 
prospects  blasted  and 
name  execrated. 

Lamentable  as  was 
the  tragic  death  of 
one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  American 
statesmen,  it  had 
some  good  results. 
This  duel,  the  most 
famous  affair  of  the 
kind  in  American  his- 
tory, led  in  large 
measure  to  the  deca- 
dence of  the  "  code  of 
honor"  in  the  North 
and  it  served  to  clear 
the  murky  atmos- 
1  phere  of  New  York 
and  New  England 
Df  Witt  Clinton  poUdcs.     "  Picketing 

and  Griswold,  Tracy  and  Plumer,  and  their  associates 
retired  into  the  background.  Burr  disappeared  from  New 
York,  and  left  a  field  for  De  Witt  Clinton  to  sacrifice  in 
his  turn  the  public  good  to  private  ambition." 

The  bitterness  of  the  political  contest  of  1804.  was  much 
increased  by  something  nearly  approaching  political  pro- 
scription. From  their  last  stronghold,  the  Federalists 
let  fly  more   than   one   barbed   shaft  at  their  enemies. 
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Triumphantelsewhere,  the  Republicans  began  an  assault  on  1803 
the  judiciary.  The  first  move  was  made  in  Pennsylvania.  1805 
In  that  state,  President-judge  Addison  of  one  of  the  courts 
of  common  pleas  was  impeached  and  removed  from  office 
for  refusing  to  permit  a  colleague  to  make  a  political 
harangue  to  a  grand  jury  and  for  himself  addressing  to 
the  grand  jury  some  remarks  that  reflected  upon  his 
Democratic  colleagues.  Impeachment  proceedings  were 
then  pushed  against  three  of  the  four  state  supreme  judges, 
but  the  fourth  judge,  a  Republican,  sent  to  the  legislature 
a  request  that  he  be  impeached  with  his  brethren,  and 
Alexander  J.  Dallas,  the  United  States  district  attorney 
who  had  conducted  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Addison, 
now  led  the  defense.  No  Pennsylvania  lawyer  of  ability 
would  undertake  the  prosecution  and  the  Pennsylvania 
senate  dismissed  the  charges. 

The  first  proceedings  against  a  federal  judge  were  in  The 
the  impeachment  of  Judge  John  Pickering  of  the  New  L™{^!^°^°^ 
Hampshire  district.     In  this  case,  the  grounds  were  not  Pickering 
primarily  political,  for  Pickering  was  acknowledged  by  his 
son  to  be  an  insane  drunkard  and  his  presence  on  the 
bench  was  a  public  scandal.     But  his  state  of  mind  hardly 
made  him  guilty  of  **  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,**  which  were  the  only  constitutional 
grounds  for  impeachment.     As  there  was  no  other  way  of 
removing  an  insane  man  from  the  bench  in  order  that  his 
place  might  be  filled  by  one  in  his  senses,  the  national 
senate,  after  a  long  debate,  voted  him  guilty.     The  case  March  n, 
revealed  a   defect  in  the  constitution  that  has  not  yet  '^ 
been  remedied. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  senate  declared  Pickering  The  offense 
guilty,  the  house  voted  to  impeach  another  Federalist  for  ^haie*^ 
causes   that  were   primarily   political.     The   victim  was 
Samuel  Chase  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  a  Federalist  who  was 
more  obnoxious  to  the  Republicans  than  all  other  judges 
combined.     In  an  address  to  a  grand  jury  at  Baltimore, 
he  had  denounced  the  principle  of  universal  sufi^rage  that  May  2, 1803 
had  recently  been   adopted  by  Maryland  as  tending  to 
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1  8  o  3  the  destruction  of  property  and  personal  liberty  and  to  the 
building  up  of  a  mobocracy,  the  worst  of  all  governments. 
The  doctrines  "  that  all  men  in  a  state  of  society  are  entitled 
to  enjoy  equal  liberty  and  equal  rights,  have  brought  this 
mighty  mischief  upon  us;  and  I  fear  that  it  will  rapidly 

Erogress  until  peace  and  order,  freedom  and  property,  shall 
e  destroyed."     When  the  speech  was  brought  to  the 
Hafi}  attention  of  JetFerson,  he  wrote  to  Joseph  H.  Nicholson, 

chairman  of  the  committee  managinguie  Pickering  impeach- 
ment, asking:  "Ought  this  seditious  and  official  attack  on 
the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  and  on  the  proceedings 
of  a  State,  to  go  unpunished  ?"  In  characteristic  fashion, 
he  added:  "It  is  better  that  I  should  not  interfere." 
Aoiiriuiiiig  Jefferson's  readiness  to  notice  Chase's  outburst  was 
r.  I  partly   due   to  irrita- 

tion caused  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  Marbury  vs. 
i  Madison.     This  case 
I  grew  out  of  the  ap- 
J  pointment  of  the  so- 
alled     "midnight 
judges."        About    a 
week  before  the  expi- 
ration   of    his    term, 
President     Adams 
signed  a  bill  provid- 
Thomai  Marihiii  Smith)  jng  fof  the  appoint- 

ment of  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
he  then  nominated  men  to  fill  the  positions  thus  created. 
The  nominations  were  confirmed  by  the  senate  and  the 
commissions,  signed  by  Adams  and  by  Marshall  as  acting 
secretary  of  state,  were  among  those  left  on  Marshall's 
desk  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Levi  Lincoln,  Jefferson 
considered  all  such  appointments  an  "outrage  on  decency" 
and,  by  his  direction,  the  secretary  of  state  refused  to 
deliver  the  commissions  to  the  justices.  William  Mar- 
bury,  one  of  the  appointees,  therefore  asked  the  supreme 
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court  to  issue  a  mandamus  compelling  Madison  to  deliver  1803 
his  commission.  The  repeal  of  the  judiciary  act  sus-  i  8  o  4 
pended  the  sessions  of  the  supreme  court  for  fourteen 
months  and  not  until  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1803, 
was  Chief-justice  Marshall  able  to  deliver  an  opinion. 
The  decision  in  the  case  was  that  the  supreme  court  had 
no  original  jurisdiction,  but,  instead  of  merely  handing 
down  a  decision  to  that  effect  and  dismissing  the  motion, 
Marshall  went  out  of  his  way  to  express  an  opinion  on  a 
matter  that,  by  his  own  admission,  was  not  properly 
before  the  court.  He  contended  that  Marbury  had  a 
right  to  his  commission;  to  withhold  it,  therefore,  "is  an 
act  deemed  by  the  Court  not  warranted  by  law,  but  vio- 
lative of  a  legal  vested  right,"  The  act  of  1789,  estab- 
lishing the  federal  courts  had  given  authority  to  the 
supreme  court  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  to  public 
officers.  Marshall  now  held  that  the  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional because  the  court  had  no  original 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases  and  argued  at 
great  length  the  power  of  the  courts  to  set 
aside  an  unconstitutional  act  of  congress. 
The  decision  displeased  many  pers 
especially  in  the  South ;  even  southern 
FederaHsts  disapproved  the  doctrine  rh:ir 
the  courts  might  pronounce  a  congressional 
act  unconstitutional.  Marbury  never  ap- 
plied to  a  lower  court  for  a  writ  and  "thf 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Marbury  and  Madi- 
son was  allowed  to  sleep." 

Many  persons  thought  that  when   the 
Chase  impeachment  was  concluded,  Mnr- 
shall  himself  would  be  brought  to  block  i 
"for  misbehavior  in  going  so  far  afield  fron 
the  business  before  him."      As  it 
happened,     however,     the     Chase 
impeachment     came    to    such    a  ' 
lame   ending    that   the    Federalist 
judges     of     the     supreme     court 
were  firmly   fixed  in   their   seats.       (Dr»wn  m  1830  by  wiiium  Hen^  Btowd) 
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1804  This  ending  was  largely  due  to  John  Randolph's  poor 

1805  management  of  the  case  for  the  house.  Eight  charges 
were  preferred  against  Chase,  some  of  which,  if  sustained, 
would  have  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  federal  judiciary 
system.  Most  of  the  legal  profession,  especially  in  the 
North,  rallied  to  Chase's  support  and  even  Jefferson  did 
not  approve  the  form  of  the  impeachment.  Chase  was 
defended  by  lawyers  of  eminence  and  Burr,  who  presided 
over  the  trial,  threw  his  influence  against  the  prosecution. 
Twenty-three  votes  were  required  for  conviction,  but  on 
only  one  count  were  as  many  as  nineteen  secured.  After 
the  trial,  Randolph  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment 
giving  the  president  power  to  remove  federal  judges  upon 
a  joint  address  from  both  houses,  but  neither  this  sug- 
gestion, which  was  warranted  by  long  English  practice, 
nor  an  amendment  proposed  by  Nicholson  giving  a  state 
power  to  recall  one  or  both  of  its  senators  at  any  time  was 
adopted.  The  attack  upon  the  judiciary  had  broken 
down  and  John  Marshall  was  left  free  to  develop  his 
principles  of  broad  construction  of  the  constitution. 

Few  of  the  Republican  leaders  realized  the  seriousness 
of  the  defeat,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  did  not 
grieve  greatly  over  the  outcome.  The  presidential  elec- 
tion had  already  been  held  and  the  results  were  satis- 
factory to  the  party  in  power.  Even  Massachusetts 
arrayed  herself  under  Jefferson's  banner;  only  Connec- 
ticut and  Delaware  remained  loyal  to  Federalist  prin- 
ciples. Jefferson  and  Clinton  received  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  electoral  votes  leaving  only  fourteen  for  Pinck- 
ney  and  King.  Jefferson  felt  that  it  was  a  glorious 
vindication."  To  his  French  friend,  Volney,  he  wrote: 
The  two  parties  which  prevailed  with  so  much  violence 
when  you  were  here  are  almost  melted  into  one.  At  the 
late  Presidential  election  I  have  received  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  votes  against  fourteen  only.  Connecticut 
is  still  Federalist  by  a  small  majority,  and  Delaware  on 
a  poise,  as  she  has  been  since  1775,  and  will  be  till  Anglo- 
many  with  her  yields  to  Americanism.  Connecticut  will 
be  with  us  in  a  short  time.     Though  the  people  in  mass 
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have  joined  us,  their  leaders  have  committed  themselves 
too  far  to  retract.  Pride  keeps  them  hostile;  they  brood 
over  their  angry  passions,  and  give  them  vent  in  the  news- 
papers which  they  maintain.  They  still  make  as  much 
noise  as  if  they  were  the  whole  nation." 


1805 


DIPLOMACY 


DISCORD 
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^T  noon,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1805,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  escorted  by  militia  and  other  citizens, 
appeared  at  the  capitol  and  delivered  his  second 
inaugural  address.  The  moment  seemed  auspicious, 
democracy  was  overwhelmingly  triumphant,  and  the 
country  was  enjoying  an  unprecedented  prosperity.  Yet 
time  was  to  show  that  the  harvest  season  of  Jefferson's 
life  was  past.  The  high-built  hopes  and  expectations  of 
the  hour  were  doomed  to  disappointment;  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  halo  would  be  more  eff'ulgent  today  had  the  presi- 
dent saved  his  consistency  and  returned  m  Monticello  at 
the  end  of  his  first  four  years.  As  it  chanced,  the  presi- 
dent was  forced  to  add  inconsistency  to  inconsistency  as 
theory  proved  inadequate  to  condition.  Human  selfish- 
ness and  evil  passions  would  not  hide  their  heads  for  the 
sake  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  late 
Republican  victory  bred  Republican  factions.  It  is  not  a 
little  to  the  credit  of  Thomas  Jefferson  that  he  proved 
wilting  to  sacrifice  his  political  philosophy  and  theoretical 
consistency  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  administration  from 
wreck  and  the  interests  of  his  country  from  injury,  and 
that  he  even  developed  skill  in  doing  so. 

The  address  was  largely  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
Republican  achievements  of  the  past  four  years,  but  it 
was  perhaps  chiefly  notable  for  a  suggestion — sounding 
strange  from  the  mouth  of  a  states-rights  man — regarding 
internal  improvements.     After  referring  to  the  successful 
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policy  of  retrenchment  and  reduced  taxation  and  asking  1805 
the  question,  "What  farmer,  what  mechanic,  what  laborer 
ever  sees  a  taxgatherer  of  the  United  States  ?"  Jefferson 
continued:  "These  contributions  enable  us  to  support 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Government,  to  fulfill  con- 
tracts with  foreign  nations,  to  extinguish  the  native  right 
of  soil  within  our  limits,  to  extend  those  limits,  and  to 
apply  such  a  surplus  to  our  public  debts  as  places  at  a 
short  day  their  final  redemption,  and  that  redemption 
once  effected  the  revenue  thereby  liberated  may,  by  a  just 
repartition  of  it  among  the  States  and  a  corresponding 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  be  applied  in  times  of 
peace  to  rivers,  canals,  roads,  arts,  manufactures,  educa- 
tion, and  other  great  objects  within  each  State."  As  we 
shall  see,  this  policy  was  soon  inaugurated  without  the 
"  corresponding  amendment." 

The  new  term  brought  with  it  few  official  changes,  cabinet 
Levi  Lincoln  resigned  the  attorney-generalship  and  Robert  ^^^^ 
Smith  was  transferred  from  the  navy  department  to  the 
post  thus  made  vacant.  Jacob  Crowninshield,  a  member 
of  congress  from  Massachusetts,  was  nominated  and  con- 
firmed as  secretary  of  the  navy,  but  declined  the  appoint- 
ment. Senator  John  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  became 
attorney-general,  died  late  in  1806,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Caesar  Rodney  of  Delaware.  It  is  notable  that 
although  the  appointment  and  confirmation  of  Smith  as 
attorney-general  and  Crowninshield  as  secretary  of  the 
navy  would  seem  to  have  terminated  Smith's  legal  tenure 
of  the  latter  office,  he  continued,  without  further  appoint- 
ment, to  act  as  secretary  of  the  navy  until  he  became 
secretary  of  state  in  1809. 

The  extinguishing  of  Indian  titles  to  the  soil  proceeded  Indian 
with  unusual  rapidity.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  William  ^«^^o"« 
Henry  Harrison,  governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  widi  the  Ottawas,  Wyandots,  and  other 
tribes  by  which  the  aborigines  were  to  hold  in  Ohio  only 
the  country  west  of  Sandusky  and  north  of  the  line  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Piankeshaws  sold  the  land  held  by  them  along  the  Ohio 
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I  8  o  4  in  southern  Indiana,  and  the  United  States  thus  became 
1805  possessed  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  to  its  mouth. 
Further  south,  the  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws  ceded  a 
large  tract  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
rivers  in  Tennessee,  while  the  Creeks  sold  another  impor- 
tant tract  between  the  Ocmulgee  and  Oconee  rivers  in 
Georgia.  The  Creeks  and  Cherokees  also  agreed  to 
allow  the  construction  of  roads  from  Knoxville  and  central 
Georgia  to  the  Mobile  River.  These  treaties  opened  up 
millions  of  acres  to  settlement  and  were  of  strategic 
value,  but  experience  was  to  show  that  the  military  situa- 
tion in  the  West  still  remained  bad.  "Hardly  a  spot 
between  New  Orleans  and  Mackinaw  was  safe." 

The  time  was  at  hand  when  such  considerations 
assumed  importance.  Although  news  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Tripoli  reached  America  toward  the  end  of 
the  summer,  serious  complications  had  arisen  with  a  more 
formidable  power.  Backed  by  France,  Spain  refused  to 
make  terms  regarding  boundaries  and  spoliation  claims, 
and  Monroe's  mission  to  Madrid  had  failed.  Jefferson 
seemed  seriously  inclined  toward  war  and  toward  an 
alliance  with  England.  Indeed,  for  a  time,  he  thought  of 
following  the  advice  sent  by  Armstrong  from  Paris  to 
seize  Texas  and  break  off  intercourse  with  Spain.  Madi- 
son, however,  opposed  war  and  was  supported  by  Gallatin 
who  foresaw  that  the  resulting  financial  chaos  would 
outweigh  any  possible  gain  and  would  entangle  the 
United  States  in  an  undesirable  alliance  with  England. 
Robert  Smith  was  inclined  to  support  the  president's 
view,  though  his  advice  that  the  navy  should  be  strength- 
ened by  building  twelve  "seventy-fours"  was  not  much  to 
Jefferson's  mind. 

The  diplomatic  situation  was  greatly  complicated  by 
the  renewal  of  the  European  war.  In  England,  Pitt 
returned  to  power  and  formed  a  coalition  with  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Sweden  to  oppose  France  and  Spain.  Napo- 
leon, who  had  taken  the  title  of  emperor,  formed  a  camp 
at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of  England,  but  suddenly 
threw   the   "Grand   Army"   into  Germany,   took  thirty 
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thousand  Austrians  at  Ulm,  and,  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  coronation,  defeated  the  allied  Austrians  and  Russians 
at  Austerlitz.  Meanwhile,  however,  Nelson  practically 
annihilated  French  and  Spanish  sea  power  at  Trafalgar. 
Thenceforth,  Great  Britain  remained  undisputed  mistress 
of  the  sea,  but  Napoleon  was  almost  equally  master  of 
the  land. 

As  the  chief  neutral  commercial  nation,  America  almost 
opolized 
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fraining  from  harsh  and  unjust  measures.  Napoleon  early 
adopted  dictatorial  language  concerning  American  trade 
with  Santo  Domingo  which  he  still  claimed  as  a  French 
colony  and,  as  we  shall  see,  practically  bullied  the  United 
States  into  passing  a  disgraceful  act  conforming  to  his 
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desires.  Under  the  inspiration  of  Pitt,  the  British  parlia- 
ment, in  the  winter  of  1804-05,  passed  a  number  of  acts 
designed  to  draw  all  West  India  trade  into  British  hands. 

Certain  of  the  West  India  ports  were  declared  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  as  were  also  the  ports  in  French  hands 
along  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  the  English  Channel. 
American  vessels  were  seized  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
and  British  vessels,  the  "Cambrian,"  the  "Driver,"  and 
the  "Leander,"  that  were  watching  two  French  frigates 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  practically  instituted  a 
blockade  of  that  port.  "Every  morning  at  daybreak," 
says  Basil  Hall,  then  a  midshipman  on  the  "Leander," 
"we  set  about  arresting  the  progress  of  all  the  vessels  we 
saw,  firing  off  guns  to  the  right  and  left  to  make  every 
ship  that  was  running  in  heave  to,  or  wait  until  we  had 
leisure  to  send  a  boat  on  board  *to  see,*  in  our  lingo, 
*what  she  was  made  of.'  I  have  frequently  known  a 
dozen,  and  sometimes  a  couple  of  dozen,  ships  lying  a 
league  or  two  off  the  port,  losing  their  fair  wind,  their  tide, 
and  worse  than  all  their  market,  for  many  hours,  some- 
times the  whole  day,  before  our  search  was  completed." 
Any  informality  in  a  ship's  papers  or  other  suspicious 
circumstance  meant  seizure,  detention,  damage,  "and  at 
best  release,  with  no  small  chance  of  re-seizure  and  con- 
demnation under  some  new  rule  before  the  ship  could 
reach  port." 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  British  officers  took  from  such 
vessels  every  seaman  whom  they  had  any  reason  to 
suppose  was  a  British  subject.  After  Pitt  returhed  to 
power,  impressments  rapidly  increased  and  soon  averaged, 
it  is  said,  about  a  thousand  a  year.  Many  of  those  thus 
seized  were  not  "  British"  at  all  but  native-born  Americans 
who  had  pleased  the  fancy  of  the  overbearing  officer  who 
looked  over  the  crew.  In  such  cases,  redress  was  extremely 
slow.  "Where  an  American-born  citizen  had  been  seized 
who  could  prove  his  birth,  Madison  on  receiving  the 
documents  sent  them  to  Monroe,  who  transmitted  them 
to  the  British  Admiralty,  which  ordered  an  inquiry;  and 
if  the  man  had  not  been  killed  in  action  or  died  of  disease 
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and  hard  usage,  he  was  likely,  after  a  year  or  two  of 
service,  to  obtain  a  release." 

At  first,  neither  seizures  nor  impressments  roused  any  TbeLon 
considerable  desire  for  war  on  the  part  of  the  mercantile  "f  M<™r 
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and  seafaring  classes.  For  this  there  was  a  sordid 
motive;  commerce  found  its  interest  in  submission. 
Seizures  and  impressments  were  vexatious,  but  the  profits 
of  neutral  trade  were  enormous  and,  hateful  as  were  the 
British  cruisers,  they  at  least  served  as  a  protection  from 
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1805  the  privateers  of  Spain  and  France.  After  the  renewal  of 
the  war,  American  shipping  increased  at  the  rate  of 
perhaps  seventy  thousand  tons  annually.  To  man  these 
added  ships  required  more  than  four  thousand  sailors  and, 
of  this  number,  it  is  estimated  that  about  twenty-fiye 
hundred  were  British.  Britain's  naval  service  was  hard 
and  the  treatment  accorded  her  seamen  was  brutal,  while 
in  the  British  merchant  marine  wages  were  much  lower 
than  on  American  merchant  ships.  Consequently,  when 
a  British  war-ship  or  merchant  vessel  entered  an  American 
port,  her  seamen  deserted  by  scores.  Although  the 
British  navy  by  impressment  recovered  about  one  thou- 
sand annually,  this  was  but  a  fraction  of  the  loss.  Ameri- 
can ship-owners  saw  that  if  "the  United  States  government 
went  to  war  to  protect  British  seamen,  America  would 
lose  all  her  mercantile  marine;  and  these  same  seamen 
for  whom  she  was  fighting  must  for  the  most  part  neces- 
sarily return  to  their  old  flag,  because  they  would  then 
have  no  employer.  The  immediate  result  of  war  must 
strengthen  the  British  marine  by  sending  back  to  it  ten 
thousand  seamen  whom  America  could  no  longer  employ." 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  some  of  the  principles  at  issue 
had  never  been  definitely  settled  in  international  law 
helped  Americans  to  reconcile  pride  and  profit.  The 
right  of  search  had  been  often  exercised  by  belligerent 
powers  and  the  right  of  expatriation  was  in  dispute  with 
the  weight  of  opinion  decidedly  against  it,  most  nations 
holding  to  the  doctrine  of  "once  a  Frenchman,  always  a 
Frenchman;    once   an   Englishman,   always   an   English- 


man." 


The  Rule  When  Great  Britain  and  France  we»t  to  war  in  1756, 

of  '756  as  told  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  history,  the  British 

government  announced  Pnew  principle  of  international 
law  that  contravened  the  doctrine  that  "free  ships  make 
free  goods"  and  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  one 
promulgated  by  Frederick  of  Prussia  to  the  effect  that 
the  goods  of  an  enemy  cannot  be  taken  from  the  ships 
of  a  friend.  The  new  law  that  England,  tht  greater 
naval  power,  aimed  directly  at  France,  the  weaker  naval 
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power,    and    attempted    to    dictate    to   other    European   1805 
nations  for  her  own  selfish  purposes  was  that  "no  other 
trade  should  be  allowed  to  neutrals  with  the  colonies  of  a 
belligerent  in  time  of  war  than  what  is  allowed  by  the 
parent  state  in  time  of  peace." 

Neutral  ships  had  long  evaded  the  rule  of  1756  by  American 
making  "interrupted  voyages.'*  For  instance,  instead  of  ^*'»^*°* 
carrying  the  products  of  French,  Spanish,  or  Dutch 
colonies  directly  to  Europe  or  vice  versa,  American 
shippers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  such  cargoes 
into  an  American  port,  entering  the  goods  at  the  custom- 
house, paying  or  pretending  to  pay  the  duty  on  them,  and 
then  clearing  for  the  real  destination.  In  1800,  a  test 
case,  that  of  the  ship  "Polly,"  had  come  before  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  the  decision  of  which,  handed  down 
through  Sir  William  Scott,  the  highest  English  authority 
on  maritime  international  law,  upheld  the  American  con- 
tention that  such  procedure  broke  the  continuity  of  the 
voyage  and  legalized  the  trade.  Supposing  diat  this 
ruling  would  be  followed,  hundreds  of  American  ship- 
owners adopted  the  plan.  In  September,  1805,  however, 
there  came  to  America  the  news  of  a  different  decision. 
A  Salem  ship,  the  "Essex,"  had  sailed  from  Barcelona  to 
its  home  port,  landed  its  cargo,  given  bonds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duty  if  its  goods  were  not  exported,  and 
then,  reladen  .with  the  same  cargo,  had  sailed  for  Havana. 
On  the  way  thither  she  was  captured  and,  when  the  case 
came  before  the  lords  commissioners  of  admiralty.  Judge 
Sir  William  Scott  practically  reversed  his  decision  of  1800,  July  23 
held  that  the  "Essex"  and  her  cargo  were  good  prizes, 
and  laid  down  the  principle  that  any  such  vessel  was 
liable  to  confiscation  "unless  the  neutral  owner  could 
pro#,  by  something  more  than  the  evidence  of  a  custom- 
house entry,  that  his  original  intention  had  been  to  termi- 
nate the  voyage  in  an  American  port."  In  other  words, 
if  such  intention  could  not  be  shown,  all  proceedings  in 
the  neutral  territory,  even  though  they  amounted  to 
landing  the  goods  and  paying  the  duty,  could  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  and  the  voyage  must  be  regarded 
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5  as  a  continuous  one  artfully  interrupted.  If  the  rule  of 
1756  was  good  law,  it  is  evident  that  this  decision  was 
reasonable. 

This  decision  led  to  the  seizure  of  scores  of  other  vessels 
and  wild  confusion  followed.  Many  merchants  found 
themselves  without  warning  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Some, 
whose  ships  were  hardly  a  day  from  land,  sent  off  swift- 
sailing  vessels  to  bring  them  back.  Others  less  fortunate 
waited  in  daily  expectation  of  news  that  their  vessels  had 
been  libeled  in  the  vice-admiralty  courts  at  Halifax  or 
New  Providence,  Still  others,  whose  cargoes  were  safe 
— ,  i  n     the 
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The  contemplated  alliance  with  England  was  now  out 
of  the  question.  Jefferson  no  longer  thought  of  intimi- 
dating both  France  and  Spain;  instead  of  winning  the 
Floridas  by  conquest,  he  decided  to  buy  them.  Late  in 
August,  a  French  political  agent  had  brought  to  John 
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Armstrong,  the  American  minister  to  France,  an  unsigned  1805 
paper  in  the  handwriting  of  Talleyrand  in  which  the 
United  States  was  advised  to  send  another  note  to  Spain 
and  to  suggest  that  the  subjects  in  dispute  be  referred  to 
Napoleon.  If  Spain  consented  to  arbitrate,  Napoleon 
would  decree  that  the  United  States  should  have  the 
Floridas  and  Texas  to  the  Colorado  River  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  ten  million  dollars,  that  the  Spanish  spoliation 
claims  should  be  settled,  and  that  Spain  should  have 
the  same  commercial  privileges  in  the  Floridas  that 
she  enjoyed  in  Louisiana.  At  a  subsequent  interview, 
the  emperor  lowered  the  money  payment  to  seven  mil-  September  4 
lions  from  which  was  to  be  deducted  the  claims  on 
Spain;  Armstrong  transmitted  Talleyrand's  memoran- 
dum to  Jefferson  who  received  it  about  the  middle  of 
November. 

This  proposal  confirmed  Jefferson  in  his  determination  Randolph 
to  try  to  conquer  by  peace.  Although  satisfied  that  the  ^«c**citrant 
European  powers  were  so  busily  engaged  at  home  that 
they  would  have  no  time  for  war  in  America,  the  president 
sent  to  congress  a  message  that  was  warlike  in  tone ;  it  December  3 
contained  suggestions  as  to  the  fortification  of  seaports, 
the  organization  of  the  militia,  and  an  increase  of  efficiency 
in  the  navy.  This  message  expressed  the  "ostensible" 
policy  of  the  president.  His  real  policy  was  announced 
in  a  secret  message  sent  to  congress  three  days  later. 
This  dealt  in  detail  with  our  difficulties  with  Spain,  but, 
instead  of  suggesting  that  the  knot  be  cut  with  the  sword, 
hinted  at  a  financial  settlement.  The  message  was  at 
once  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  which  John 
Randolph  was  chairman.  The  president  frankly  explained 
to  Randolph  that  he  wanted  a  secret  appropriation  of  two 
million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  Florida,  and  Randolph 
just  as  frankly  informed  the  president  that  the  proposition 
was  disgraceful  and  should  never  receive  his  sanction. 
Instead  of  submitting,  with  the  expected  cheerful  prompti- 
tude, the  resolutions  that  Jefferson  had  carefully  pre- 
pared, Randolph's  committee  reported  to  the  house  in  January  3, 
secret   session    a    resolution    for   raising   troops   for   the  '^^^ 
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1805  protection  of  the  southern  frontier  "  from  Spanish  inroad 
and  insult  and  to  chastise  the  same." 

Randolph's  attitude  grew,  in  the  main,  out  of  his 
hostility  to  what  were  known  as  the  Yazoo  claims  and 
out  of  his  jealousy  and  dislike  of  Madison,  the  secretary 
of  state.  The  beginnings  of  the  Yazoo  question  have  already 
been  described.  In  Adams's  administration,  provision 
had  been  made  for  a  commission  to  settle  the  disputed 
claims  of  the  United  States  and  Georgia  and  the  Yazoo 
companies  in  what  was  then  Mississippi  Territory,  but 
nothing  was  done  until  Jefferson  came  into  power.  The 
commission  consisted  of  Madison,  Gallatin,  and  Lincoln, 
representing  the  United  States,  and  senators  Jackson  and 
Baldwin  and  Governor  Milledge,  representing  Georgia. 
The  commission  finally  agreed  that  Georgia  should  be 
given  her  present  boundaries  and  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in 
Mississippi,  that  the  United  States  should,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  extinguish  Indian  titles  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  state,  that  Mississippi  should  be  admitted  to 
the  Union  as  a  slave  state  as  soon  as  the  population 
reached  sixty  thousand,  and  that  five  million  acres  of 
lands  should  be  set  aside  to  satisfy  the  claims  arising 
under  the  various  grants  made  by  the  Georgia  legislature 
in  1789  and  1795. 

John  Randolph,  although  later  guilty  of  a  "flagrant 
bit  of  diplomatic  jobbery,"  delighted  to  pose  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Roman  virtue.  He  had  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  scenes  in  the  Georgia  legislature  in  1795  and  no 
doubt  was  honestly  hostile  to  the  Yazoo  claimants.  He 
persisted  in  believing  that  Madison  was  responsible  for 
the  provision  setting  aside  land  to  meet  the  claims, 
although  this  was  largely  the  work  of  Gallatin,  one  of 
Randolph's  closest  friends.  When  a  bill  ratifying  the 
commissioners'  arrangement  came  before  the  house  of 
representatives,  Randolph  savagely  attacked  it  and  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  action  upon  the  measure.  Early  in 
1805,  the  Yazoo  claimants  secured  the  services  of  Gideon 
Granger,  the  postmaster-general,  to  push  their  interests. 
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The  manifestly  improper  appearance  of  Granger  lobbying   1805 
for  the   passage   of  the  Yazoo   bill   roused   Randolph's 
frenzy;    in  the  debate  he  surpassed  even  himself  in  the 
use    of   vituperative    language.     In    the    end,    he    again 
managed  to  prevent  favorable  action  upon  the  bill. 

Randolph  prided  himself  on  being  an  "Old  Republi-  The  Quids 
can"  and  thought  that  the  administration  was  becoming 
federalized.  The  Chase  impeachment  had  created  a 
breach  between  him  and  the  president  and  the  breach 
was  widened  by  a  belief  that  Jefferson,  who  had  announced 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  was 
grooming  Madison  as  his  successor.  Randolph  thought 
that  Madison  was  weak  and  vacillating  and  a  "Yazoo 
man;"  the  two  were  temperamentally  antagonistic. 
Randolph  communicated  his  prejudices  to  Macon  and  a 
few  faithful  friends  and  the  political  faction  known  to 
history  as  the  "Quids"  was  formed. 

Such  were  some  of  Randolph's  motives  for  opposing  Congress 
the    president's    request   for   the    Florida    appropriation.  J^^^e^*** 
He  wished  to  destroy  Madison's  prospects  of  becoming 
president  and  hoped  that  he  had  found  a  way  to  do  so. 
He  was  almost  constantly  on  the  floor;    no  terms  were 
too  opprobrious  for  him  to  apply  to  those  who  opposed 
him.     Bidwell  and  Varnum  of  Massachusetts,  who  had 
communicated   the   president's  wishes  to  the  house,   he 
stigmatized  as  "back-stairs  favorites"  and  as  "pages  of 
the  presidential  water-closet."     On  a  test  vote,  he  man- 
aged to  muster  fifty-eight  nays  to  seventy-two  yeas,  but 
beyond  that  he  could  do  nothing.     On  the  sixteenth  of 
January,   a   bill   appropriating  two  million  dollars  "for 
extraordinary  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse"  was  passed 
by  the  house  and,  on  the  seventh  of  February,  it  was 
passed  by  the  senate.     James  Bowdoin  of  Massachusetts, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Pinckney  as  minister  November, 
to  Spain,  and  Armstrong  were  authorized  to  offer  five  '^ 
million  dollars  for  the  Floridas  and  Texas  to  the  River 
Colorado. 

In  the  hope  of  conciliating  Napoleon,  who  now  domi-  a  Disgraceful 
nated  Spanish  politics, congress  also  passed  an  act  regarding  S"^"*"****^ 
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the  Santo  Domingo  trade.  Talleyrand  had  written 
that  the  United  States  "must"  prohibit  trade  with  Santo 
Domingo  which  was  still  in  rebellion  against  France  and 
an  act  to  that  effect,  limited  to  one  year,  was  actually 
passed  in  February,  1806.  It  has  been  pleaded  in  miti- 
gation that  "the  Southern  States  dreaded  the  rebel 
negroes  of  Hayti  more  than  they  feared  Napoleon." 
Even  Randolph  did  not  oppose  the  bill,  but  merely 
absented  himself  when  the  vote  was  taken. 

Early  in  the  session,  the  subject  of  seizure  and  impress- 
ment was  taken  up  by  congress  but  in  so  mild  a  manner 
that  most  of  January  was  gone  before  anything  was  really 
done.     The  administration  regarded  the  Spanish  question 
as  more  important,  and  Jefferson  and  many  other  Repub- 
licans, including  Macon,  the  speaker  of  the  house,  cared 
little  for  commerce  and  were  indifferent  as  to  whether 
England  or  New  England  carried  their  tobacco  to  market. 
National  honor,  however,  required  that  something  should 
be  done.     The  commercial  articles  of  Jay's  treaty  had 
expired  and  many  thought  that  a  non-importation   law 
shutting   out    the    thirty-five    million    dollars'    worth    of 
British   imports   would   bring  Great   Britain   to   reason. 
Resolutions  favoring  such  an  act  were  introduced  in  both 
houses,  but  there  were  great  differences  as  to  how  radical 
such  a  measure  should  be.     A  resolution  introduced   in 
the  house  by  Joseph  Gregg  of  Pennsylvania  provided  for 
the  total  exclusion  of  all  imports  from  Great  Britain  and 
every  British  colony  or  dependency,  but  southern  members 
who  raised  cotton  and  tobacco,  who  found  a  market  in 
London,  and  who  depended  on  London  for  every  article 
they  used,  inclined  to  favor  merely  non-importation   of 
specific  articles  that  could  be  produced  at  home  or  obtained 
without    too    great    hardship    from    some    other    foreign 
state.     Along  these  lines  were  resolutions  introduced  by 
Nicholson    in   the   house   and    by   Smith   in   the   senate. 
Another    argument   that   weighed    heavily    against    total 
non-importation  was  that  it  would  decrease  the  revenue 
by  about  five  and  one-half  millions  annually,  an  argument 
the  full  force  of  which  was  felt  by  Gallatin. 
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In  the  debates  that  followed,  Randolph,  who  was  now  1806 
at  open  war  with  the  administration,  struck  out  fero-  Riotous 
ciously,  each  undiscriminating  blow  leaving  an  irritating  ^^°"<^ 
wound.  With  the  fabled  power  of  the  porcupine,  he  shot 
his  barbed  darts  on  every  side;  wherever  one  hit  it  hurt 
and  worked  its  way  deeper  into  the  flesh  and  then  hurt 
worse  than  before.  He  declared  that  the  threatened  March  5 
commerce  was  not  an  honest  trade,  but  a  "mushroom,"  a 
"  fungus  of  war."  The  foreign  policy  of  the  president  was 
"pusillanimous,"  and  American  merchants  were  "slippery 
eels."  He  contended  that  non-importation  was  unmanly 
and  that,  for  the  sake  of  dishonest  gains,  the  spirit  of  ava- 
ricious trade  would  plunge  us  into  war.  If  this  great  agri- 
cultural country  was  to  be  governed  by  Salem  and  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  and 
Charleston,  let  a  committee  of  safety  be  appointed  from 
those  towns  to  carry  on  the  government.  "I  will  never 
consent  to  go  to  war  for  that  which  I  cannot  protect.  I 
deem  it  no  disgrace  to  say  to  the  Leviathan  of  the  deep  we 
are  unable  to  contend  with  you  in  your  own  element,  but 
if  you  come  within  our  actual  limits,  we  will  shed  our  last 
drop  of  blood  in  their  defence."  Again,  he  cried :  "What! 
shall  this  great  mammoth  of  the  American  forest  leave  his 
native  element  and  plunge  into  the  water  in  a  mad  contest 
with  the  shark  f  .  .  .  After  shrinking  from  the 
Spanish  jackal,  do  you  presume  to  bully  the  British  lion  ? 
Are  you  mad  enough  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
that  have  been  struck  from  the  nerveless  hands  of  the 
three  great  maritime  Powers  of  Europe  ?"  The  "shrink- 
ing from  the  Spanish  jackal"  was  a  stinging  reference  to 
the  apparent  indifference  of  the  administration  to  the 
actual  invasion  of  our  territory  by  Spaniards  as  well  as  to 
the  further  fact  that  after  the  administration  had  asked 
for  the  recall  of  Yrujo,  the  Spanish  minister,  and  while  he 
was  still  hovering  around  Washington,  Madison  notified 
him  that  his  presence  was  oflFensive  to  the  president  and 
that  Yrujo  published  two  insolent  replies  to  the  general 
effect  that  he  would  stay  as  long  as  he  pleased  and  go 
when  he  got  ready. 
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Diici|Jiiie 
Leads  to 
Melodrama 


1806  Although  there  was  no  one  in  the  house  who  could 
stand  before  Randolph  in  debate,  the  eccentric  orator 
was  no  match  for  Jefferson  in  the  game  of  practical 
politics.  At  first,  Randolph  managed  to  carry  with  him 
twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  ablest  Republicans  in  congress, 
but  he  soof!  found  that  the  president  was  undermining 
his  position.  The  northern  Republicans  hated  Randolph 
and  were  easily  kept  in  line,  while  the  Federalists  had 
felt  the  sting  of  his  invective  too  many  times  to  love  him. 
Joseph  Nicholson,  one  of  Randolph's  closest  friends,  was 
detached  from  the  insurgents  by  an  appointment  as  judge 
of  the  Maryland  circuit.  The  Maryland  Smiths,  who 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  were 
whipped  into  line.  Although  overtures  to  Macon  failed, 
Randolph's  rebellion  soon  collapsed.  As  his  following 
dwindled,  sauciness  degenerated  into  malignity  and, 
before  the  end  of  the  session,  he  sent  a  challenge  to  one 
member,  spoke  of  another  as  **a  toothless  driveller, 
superannuated  and  in  his  dotage,"  and  bade  a  third  to 
**go  down  the  back-stairs,  sir;  go  down  the  back-stairs; 
that's  the  place  for  you."  His  propositions  were  studi- 
ously strangled  and,  when  parliamentary  discipline  was 
threatened,  he  frantically  slapped  his  head  and  cried: 
**Clap  on  the  crown  of  thorns!" 

While  the  great  debate  went  on,  came  news  that  Fox 
and  the  "Ministry  of  all  the  Talents"  had  come  to  power 
in  England,  Pitt  having  died  broken-hearted  by  the  news 
from  Austerlitz.  A  more  favorable  disposition  toward 
America  was  expected  and  the  unwisdom  of  taking  a 
hostile  step  while  negotiations  were  pending  was  vigor- 
ously urged.  Finally,  by  Nicholson's  substitute,  the  non- 
importation scheme  was  cut  down  until  it  applied  only  to 
certain  specified  articles  all  of  which  could  be  obtained 
from  sources  other  than  England,  and  its  operation  was 
postponed  until  the  middle  of  November.  This  emascu- 
lated measure,  Randolph  called  it  "a  milk-and-water  bill, 
a  dose  of  chicken  broth  to  be  taken  nine  months  hence," 
passed  the  house  by  a  party  vote,  the  Federalists  and  six 
or  seven  "Quids"  voting  solidly  against  it.     It  passed  the 
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senate  in  the  following  month,  six  days  before  the  closing  i    8  1 
of  the  session. 

The  opposition  of  the  Federalists  was  inspired  by  Pvmj 
motives  odier  than  those  that  actuated  Randolph.  A  ^"p»"' 
spirit  of  factiousness,  friendship  for  England,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  interrupt  the  course  of  peaceful  and 
profitable  commerce  doubdess  played  their  part.  There 
were  some  Federalists  who  were  willing  to  risk  hostilities 
for  the  defense  of  neutral  rights,  but  even  they  could  see 
no  good  to  come  from  commercial  restrictions  unsup- 
ported by  serious  preparations  for  war,  and  to  such 
measures  the  administration  was  not  favorably  disposed. 
A  bill  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  arms  was  dropped 
and  the  familiar  formality  of  authorizing  the  president  to 
call  out  the  militia  was  enacted.  The  munificent  sum  of 
a  hundred  and  hfty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated 
for  the  defense  of  ports  and  harbors  in  spite  of  the  ridicule 
of  the  Federalists  who  declared  that  it  was  not  a  quarter 
enough  for  the  defense  of  New  York  alone.  Only  two 
of  the  American  frig- 
ates, the  "Constitu- 
tion" and  the  "Ches- 
apeake," were  fit  for 
service,  yet  an  appro- 
priation for  the  needed 
repairs  of  the  others 
was  voted  down. 
While  the  war  with 
Tripoli  was  on,  ap- 
propriations had  been 
made  for  fifteen  gun- 
boats and  other  craft, 
including  two  sloops 
of  war;  the  "Hornet" 
had  been  fitted  out 
and,  about  this  time, 
the  "Wasp"  was 
launched,  the  last  ad- 
dition of  any  conslder- 
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1806  able  size  made  to  the  American  navy  for  six  clouded 
years.  At  the  same  time,  four  brigs,  two  schooners,  and 
two  bombs  were  laid  up  in  ordinary  and  allowed  to  deteri- 
orate. A  committee  of  the  house  reported  in  favor  of 
voting  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  building 
six  "seventy-fours,"  but  only  thirty  members  could  be 
found  to  vote  for  such  a  measure.  Piratical  privateers 
were  capturing  American  vessels  in  American  waters,  a 
British  squadron  was  using  New  York  harbor  as  a  cruis- 
ing station,  and  congress  appropriated  money  for  the 
building  of  fifty  little  gunboats  at  an  average  cost  of  five 
thousand  dollars  each  and  authorized  the  president  to 
employ  a  naval  force  of  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five 
seamen,  '*not  enough  to  man  three  frigates,  of  which  two 
were  required  for  the  Mediterranean  service."  On  the 
twenty-first  of  April,  congress  adjourned. 
ACommi»-  Jefferson  was  trusting  to  diplomacy  rather  than  to  the 
En*iand  "^^"  behind  the  gun  to  adjust  the  difficulties  with  England, 
but  the  negotiations  were  not  to  be  left  to  Monroe  alone. 
Randolph,  Macon,  and  other  "Old  Republicans"  were 
planning  to  bring  out  Monroe  as  a  presidential  candidate 
in  opposition  to  Madison,  and  Madison's  friends  were 
willing  to  minimize  the  importance  of  Monroe.  To  aid 
Monroe  and  to  succeed  him  when  the  negotiations  were 

over,    the    president 

selected  William  Pink- 

ney    of    Maryland,    a 

//       (X    ^  /man  of  polished  man- 

^  ners,  conservative 

Autograph  of  William  Pinkney  views,      and     Federal 

antecedents  who  had  lived  for  years  at  London.  The 
May  17  instructions  for  the  two  negotiators  were  full  and  explicit. 
They  were  to  explain  the  non-importation  act  and  to 
insist  upon  the  abandonment  of  impressment  as  the  con- 
dition of  its  repeal.  They  were  authorized  to  abandon 
the  principle  of  "free  ships  make  free  goods"  in  case 
they  could  secure  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  neutrals 
to  engage  in  colonial  trade,  but  they  were,  under  no 
condition,  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  rule  of  1756,  the 


/^77^„^^^^tX^ 
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English  doctrine  regarding  the  subject  of  interrupted  voy-  1806 
ages,  or  the  British  contention  that  notice  served  upon 
the  minister  of  a  neutral  nation  was  suiRcient  notice  of  a 
blockade.  They  were  also  to  insist  that  no  vessels  should 
be  captured  or  searched  west  of  the  Gulf  Stream  or  within 
four  leagues  of  shore. 

Congress  had  hardly  adjourned  when  an  outrage  more  The  "Lean- 
flagrant  than  any  that  had  yet  occurred  took  place.  The  ^^'"  incident 
British  war-ship  **Leander,"  lying  off  New  York,  sent 
officers  and  boats  up  to  the  city  for  water  and  provisions; 
meanwhile  her  captain  improved  his  time  by  searching 
vessels  going  in  and  out  in  the  hope  of  making  a  prize 
or  of  impressing  a  few  seamen.  A  shot  fired  over  the 
bow  of  a  passing  vessel  ricocheted  over  the  stern  of  an 
American  coaster  far  beyond  and  killed  the  man  at  the 
helm.  Of  course,  Captain  Whitby  did  not  intend  the  April  25 
murder  of  John  Pierce,  but  the  reckless  firing  and  the 
choice  of  such  a  place  for  exercising  the  right  of  search 
was  a  demonstration  of  British  contempt  for  American 
naval  rights  under  an  administration  that  had  thrown 
away  the  power  to  punish  outrage  and  showed  little 
disposition  to  resent  insult.  When  the  dead  seaman's 
body  was  taken  to  the  city,  there  were  great  excitement 
and  indignation.  The  British  officers  and  men  on  shore 
had  to  hide  themselves  to  escape  the  popular  wrath,  the 
"Leander's"  boats  and  provisions  were  seized,  and  Captain 
Whitby  was  indicted  for  murder.  The  Federalists  seized 
upon  the  incident  as  party  capital  and  denounced  the  spirit- 
less conduct  of  the  administration.  "Millions  for  tribute, 
not  a  cent  for  defense"  was  one  of  the  derisive  toasts  of  the 
hour.  Outside  of  New  York,  the  excitement  was  less  intense 
and  Jefferson  discounted  the  popular  outburst,  well  know- 
ing that  it  had  been  overdone  for  political  effect.  Within 
a  fortnight  after  the  outrage,  he  wrote:  "The  late  change  May 4 
in  the  ministry  I  consider  as  insuring  us  a  just  settlement 
of  our  differences,  and  we  ask  no  more.  In  Mr.  Fox, 
personally,  I  have  more  confidence  than  in  any  man  in 
England."  Hoping  thus  for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  all 
differences,  he  contented   himself  with  closing   the  ports 
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1806  of  the  United  States  to  the  "Leander,"  the  ** Cambrian," 
and  the  "Driver**  and  ordering  the  arrest  of  Captain 
Whitby  whenever  found  in  American  jurisdiction. 

Delay  There  is  no  doubt  that  Fox  was  friendly  and  there 

were  premature  announcements  of  successful  negotiations. 

7,'^  ^w- ..      But  there  were 


many  diiRculties, 
and  the  new  min- 
ister was  forced 
to  adopt  half-way 
measures  and  to 
seek  by  indirec- 
tion and  delay 
what  he  could  not 
otherwise  secure. 
On  the  very  day 
that  Madison 
signed  the  instruc- 
tions for  Monroe 
and  Pinkney, 
Monroe  received 
formal  notice  of  a 
new  British  order 
council  issued 


m 

See  whii  thai  illuitriout  PrctUent  and  cxcdlnt  nsBf  MB-  lEFFtK 
SON,  hM  done  for  n !  All  maitcra  is  dlipaM  wUk  IpaUad  an  bf  Ab 
time  ^iilcJ— The  PruidcM  hM  Gbented  oar  cq«if«  mmM,  and  |y , 
t.it  ri;;ilriKv  and  •riidoa,  will  tven  w  ud  accMipliali  all  oar  thjaun. 

The  folUiwing  U  from  Mr.  LBBg*a  Hayal  Oaaaaa  arTan  MeantM.^ 
Bead  it— read  It  attamhrelr. 

NO  TORY. 


By  tkft  Sk^  GaltAmit,  Oft. 

LONDON,  iUscn  lOp  iWOi. 
tcfctal  canAaMaaa  bavc  takes  plaoa  Wnreca  Mr.  BCvma^ 
MikaB  aaUMador,  ud  Ua  K4m9>  If  UaMa,  lalMifa  li .  dN 
i].iefa  ia  dl^au  banraaa  Oiaat  BtIbIb  aad  dw  IfelMd 


/;- 


I 

\ 


hevwjrpraapaccof  a  apecdjaadfuakaUaadjiMUMataf  atL  iirva*-  j 


axcta. 


^ 


m 


the  day  before. 
The  order  con- 
tained some  miti- 


Thc  Troubles 
of  a  President 


mmtkfiwm  tk€  FUkde  MlUmJrtgalw^  Sir  M.  Lmrk,  kufy  ntmmtifftm  | 
tk*  Htlijht  timtim.    dm  ardrr  «r  miatmd  hat  lem  ntthti  4»  db- 
tUrge  mK  Jmgritm  mtfKtt/hm  wr  skift. 

Broadside  announcing  Success  of  Monroe's 
Negotiations  with  England 

gation  of  the  restrictions  on  neutral  trade  but  it  rested  on 
a  principle  that  was  objectionable  to  Americans.  Pink- 
ney did  not  arrive  at  London  until  the  twenty-fourth  of 
June  and,  on  that  day,  Fox  was  stricken  with  the  gout. 
Active  and  earnest  negotiations  did  not  begin  until  late 
in  August,  Fox  died  in  September,  Napoleon  issued  his 
famous  Berlin  decree  in  November,  and  the  pending 
treaty  was  not  signed  until  the  last  day  of  December — 
all  of  which  will  be  set  forth  more  fully  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  next  volume  of  this  history. 

At  this  time,  Jefferson  had  other  troubles  than  foreign 
complications  and  the  Randolph  revolt.     In  New  York, 
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the  Livingstons  and  the  Clintons  parted  company  and,  i  8  O  6 
in  Pennsylvania,  factions  that  had  been  hushed  during 
the  campaign  of  1804  were  renewed  with  such  virulence 
that  a  coalition  between  the  Federalists  and  the  "Consti- 
tutionalists" led  to  a  victory  over  the  "Friends  of  the 
People."  McKean  was  reelected  by  the  combined  con- 
servative votes  of  the  state  and  was  soon  turning  Repub- 
licans out  of  office  and  putting  Federalists  in  their  places. 
Thus  William  Tilghman,  one  of  President  Adams's  short- 
lived circuit  judges,  became  chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania.^ 
Duane,  the  editor  of  the  Aurora,  having  lost  the  pubj^J 
printing  and  stationery  contracts  through  a  combinatifl 
of  Federalists  and  "Quids,"  began  a  series  of  attacks! 
the  president  and  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peaq 
In  Connecticut,  several  prominent  men  were  indicted  i 
the  federal  courts  for  scandalous  utterances  against  thu^ 
president.  Added  to  these  difficulties,  were  disquieting 
rumors  of  a  mysterious  conspiracy  that  aimed  at  the 
secession  of  the  West. 


A      P 


N      D      I      C      E      S 


CONSTITUTION     OF      THE     UNITED     STATES 1  70? 

(See  vol,  6,  page  436.) 

Wt  TBI  PiorLi  of  chc  United  StJtei,  in  Older  to  form  1  mote  perfect  Union,  e»t«lt- 
lilh  Juitice,  iniure  domacic  Tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
geneial  Wellare,  and  MCurc  the  Bitningt  of  Liberty  10  ouneivn  and  out  PoMciicy,  do 
ordain  and  ettaUitli  thii  CoHmTUTioH  for  the  United  Stata  of  America. 


a  CongTot  of  il 


ARTICLE  I 
SlCTioK   I ,   All  legiililive  Povren  herein  grantei 
United  Scatn,  which  ahall  coniu  of  a  Senate  and  Houie  of  Reptemcitivei 

SiCTiDH  I,   The  HouM  of  Repioentaiivn  ihall   be  eampoied  of  MemlKn   choien 

have  the  Q^ilificitioiii  requisite  for  Elecion  of  the  motl  numerout  Branch  of  the  Stale 

No  Penon  ihall  be  a  RepreKntatire  who  thall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  twenty-fire 
Yean,  ind  been  seven  Yein  a  Citiien  of  the  Unlicd  Snta,  and  who  thall  not,  when  elected, 


:of  tl 


which  h. 


Repmentativea  and  direcr  Taiei  ihall  be  apportioned  amonc  the  leveral  Staiei  which  may 
be  included  within  thii  Union,  according  Co  their  mpcccive  Numben,  which  ahall  be 
determined  liy  adding  to  the  whole  Number  of  Free  pertona,  including  tbofe  bound  to 
Service  for  a  Tetm  of  Yean,  and  excluding  Indiana  not  taxed,  three  fifthi  of  all  other 
Pertona.  The  actual  Enumeration  ihall  be  made  within  three  Year«  after  the  fit«  Meet- 
ing of  the  Congren  of  the  United  Statei,  and  within  eveiy  lubwjuent  Tetm  of  (en  Yean, 
in  iuch  Minner  ai  they  ihill  by  Law  direcr.  The  Number  of  RepreKniativet  ihall  not 
exceed  one  fiw  every  thirty  Thousand,  but  each  State  ihall  have  at  Lewt  one  Repreienla- 
live;  and  until  euch  enumeration  ihall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampihire  (hall  be 
entitled  to  chu«  three,  Manachuietti  eight,  Rhode  Iilind  and  Providence  Plantaiiona  one, 
Connecticut  live,  New-Yoric  lix,  New  jeney  four,  Penniylvania  right,  Delaware  one, 
Maryland  lii,  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina  live.  South  Camlina  five,  and  Georgia 
three. 

When  vacanciei  happen  in  the  Representation  from  any  State,  the  Executive  Authority 
thereof  ihall  iuue  Writs  of  Election  to  filliuch  Vicancia. 

The  House  of  Repreaentnives  ihall  chuse  thrir  Speaker  and  other  Ofiken)  and  ihall 
have  the  wle  Power  of  Impeachment. 

SicTioH  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  Stata  ihall  be  compoicd  of  two  Senaton  from 
t,  choien  by  the  Lefiilature  thereof,  fiir  lix  Yean  j    and  each  Senator  ihall  have 


le  Vote. 


■hall  be  auembled  in  Coniequence  of  the  fim  Election,  they 
as  may  be  into  three  Claues.  The  leata  of  the  Senaton  of  the 
I  at  the  Eipiiaiion  of  the  lecond  Year,  of  the  Kcond  Clas  at 
nh  Year,  and  of  the  third  Clan  at  the  Expiralion  of  the  tixth 
iiy  be  choien  every  Kcond  Yai;  and  if  Vacanclei  happen  by 
,  during  the  Recen  of  the  Le^ilature  of  any  State,  the  Execu- 
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dve  thereof  may  make  temporary  Appointments  until  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
which  shall  then  fill  such  Vacancies. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty  Years, 
and  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be 
an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have 
no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  chuse  their  other  Officers,  and  also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the 
Absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  Office  of  Preudent  of  the 
United  Sutes. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that 
Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  Affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside :  and  no  Person  shall  be  convicted  without  the 
Concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  Members  present. 

Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
Office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  Office  of  honor,  Trust  or  Profit  under 
the  United  States:  but  the  Party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to 
Indictment,  Trial,  Judgment  and  Punishment,  according  to  Law. 

Skction  4.  The  Times,  Places  and  manner  of  holding  Elections  for  Senaton  and 
Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Con« 
gress  nuy  at  any  time  by  Law  nuke  or  alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to  the  Phces  of 
chusing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  Year,  and  such  Meeting  shall  be  on 
the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  Law  appoint  a  different  Day. 

Skction  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections,  Returns  and  Qualifications 
of  its  own  Members,  and  a  Majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business ; 
but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
Attendance  of  absent  Members,  in  such  Manner,  and  under  such  Penalties  as  each 
House  may  provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings,  punish  its  Members  for  dis- 
orderly Behaviour,  and,  with  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the 
same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  in  their  Judgment  require  Secrecy ;  and  the  Yeas  ahd 
Nays  of  the  Members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  Desire  of  one  fifth  of 
those  present,  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the 
other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  Place  than  that  in  which  the 
two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  6.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  Compensation  for  their 
services,  to  be  ascertained  by  Law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
They  shall  in  all  Cases,  except  Treason,  Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  be  privileged 
from  Arrest  during  their  Attendance  at  the  Session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  Speech  or  Debate  in  either  House,  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  Time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  tu  any  civil  Office  under  the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  encreased  during  such  time; 
and  no  Person  holding  any  Office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member  of  either 
House  during  his  Continuance  in  Office. 

Section  7.  All  bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;    but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  Amendments  as  on  other  Bills. 

Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  shall, 
before  it  become  a  Law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve 
he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  Objections  to  that  House  in  which 
it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their  Journal,  and  pro- 
ceed to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  Reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree 
to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  Objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which 
it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall 
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become  a  Law.  But  in  all  such  Cases  the  Votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  Nays,  and  the  Names  of  the  Persons  voting  for  and  against  the  Bill  shall  be 
entered  on  the  Journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by 
the  President  within  ten  Days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him, 
the  Same  shall  be  a  Law,  in  like  Manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by 
their  Adjournment  prevent  its  RetUrn,  in  which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law. 

Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  Adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the  Same  shall  take  Effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  Rules  and  Limitations  prescribed  in 
the  Case  of  a  Bill. 

Section  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  lay  and  collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts 
and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common  Defence  and  general  Wel- 
fare of  the  United  States;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  Tribes ; 

To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization,  and  uniform  Laws  on  the  subject  of 
Bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  Coin,  and  fix  the  Standard 
of  Weights  and  Measures ; 

To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  Securities  and  current  Coin  of  the 
United  States  ^ 

To  esublish  Post  Offices  and  post  Roads ; 

To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to 
Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to  their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries ; 

To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  Court ; 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and  Offences 
against  the  Law  of  Nations ; 

To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and  make  Rules  concerning 
Captures  on  Land  and  Water ; 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for  a 
longer  Term  than  two  Years  j 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy ; 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  Militia,  and  for  governing  such 
Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively,  the  Appointment  of  the  Officers,  and  the  Authority  of  training  the 
Militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress ; 

To  exercise  exclusive  Lepslation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District  (  not  exceed- 
ing ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like 
Authority  over  all  Places  purchased  by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in 
which  the  Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines,  Arsenals,  dock- Yards,  and 
other  needful  Buildings ;  —  And 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execution  the 
foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or  Officer  thereof. 

Skction  9.  The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  exist- 
ing shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  Year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  Tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  Impor- 
tation, not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  Person. 

The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in 
Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the  public  Safiety  may  require  it. 
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No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall  be  passed. 

No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  Proportion  to  the  Cetuus  or 
Enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any  State. 

No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation  of  Commerce  or  Revenue  to  the  Ports 
of  one  State  over  those  of  another :  nor  shall  Vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  Duties  in  another. 

No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Consequence  of  ApprofMriations 
made  by  Law ;  and  a  regular  Statement  and  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of 
all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States :  And  no  Person  holding 
any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress, 
accept  of  any  present.  Emolument,  Office,  or  Title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any 
King,  Prince,  or  foreign  State. 

Skction  io.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alliance,  or  Confederation;  grant 
Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal ;  coin  Money ;  emit  Bills  of  Credit ;  make  any  Thing 
but  gold  and  silver  Coin  a  Tender  in  Payment  of  Debts ;  pass  any  Bill  of  Attainder,  ex 
post  facto  Law,  or  Law  impairing  the  Obligation  of  Contracts,  or  grant  any  Title  of 
Nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  Imposts  or  Duties  on  Imports 
or  Exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  it*s  inspection  Laws : 
and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties  and  Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports  or  Exports, 
shall  be  for  the  Use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  Laws  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Revision  and  Controul  of  the  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  Duty  of  Tonnage,  keep 
Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of  Peace,  enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or  engage  in  War,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in 
such  imminent  Danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE    II. 

Section  i  .  The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  his  Office  during  the  Term  of  four  Years,  and,  together  with 
the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  Term,  be  elected,  as  follows 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  Num- 
ber of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress :  but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  Person  hold- 
ing an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of 
whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they 
shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each  j  which 
list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed  ;  and 
if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  chuse  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  Presi- 
dent; and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said 
House  shall  in  like  manner  chuse  the  President.  But  in  chusing  the  President,  the  votes 
shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  fi'om  each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum 
for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and 
a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the 
choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors 
shall  be  the  Vice  President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal 
votes,  the  Senate  shall  chuse  firom  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-President. 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  chusing  the  Electors,  and  the  Day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  Votes ;  which  Day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  person  except  a  natural  born  Citizen,  or  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of 
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the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  Office  of  Preddent;  neither 
shall  any  Person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty 
five  Years,  and  been  fourteen  Years  a  Resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  Case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President  from  Office,  or  of  h'ls  Death,  Resignation  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  said  Office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  nuy  by  Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Removal, 
Death,  Resignation  or  Inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  declaring  what 
Officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  his  Services,  a  Compensation,  which 
shall  neither  be  encreased  nor  diminished  during  the  Period  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  Period  any  other  Emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shall  take  the  following  Oath  or 
Affirmation: — **I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  Office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve,  protect 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.** 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called  into  the  actual 
Service  of  the  United  States;  he  may  require  the  Opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal 
Officer  in  each  of  the  executive  Departments,  upon  any  Subject  relating  to  the  Duties  of 
their  respective  Offices,  and  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and  Pardons  for 
Offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment. 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors, 
other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the  supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of 
the  United  States,  whose  Appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided,  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  Law:  but  the  Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment  of 
such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law, 
or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  grandng  Commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of  their  next 
Session. 

Skction  3.  He  shall  firom  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  Information  of  the  state 
of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  Consideration  such  Measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  Occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or 
either  of  them,  and,  in  Case  of  Disagreement  between  them,  with  Respect  to  the  Time  of 
Adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  Time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall 
receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public  Ministers ;  he  shall  take  Care  that  the  Laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  and  shall  Commission  all  the  Officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4.  The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil  Officers  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and  Conviction  of.  Treason,  Bribery, 
or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE   III. 

Section  i.  The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may  fi'om  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  Offices 
during  good  Behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  their  Services,  a  Compen- 
sation, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  thdr  Continuance  in  Office. 

Section  2.  The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all  Cases,  in  Law  and  Equity,  ari«ng 
under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  their  Authority; — to  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Minis- 
ters and  Consuls; — to  all  Cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction;  —  to  Controver- 
sies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Party;  —  to  Controversies  between  two  or  more 
States; — between  a  State  and  Citizens  of  another  State;  —  between  Citizens  of  different 
States, — between  Citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants  of  different 
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can  Form  of  GoTrrr.rrent,  ar.l  iha-  prTCsct  caci  -*  tier^  a£xrar  Iz-rm^cn .  xxkz  nr 
Arpcca**-/-.  of  the  L«ij-ir-rr.  or  of  the  Exeoefve  (  «::^r--  tic  LccBuit::x?  nr-i-c  ae  c  :it- 
;;    aplrat  ixsestic  Vioiesce. 

ARTICLE    V. 


The  0>r.|re«,  wh-r>rr*r  two  thirji  of  boch  Hyjcxs  »h 


poK  Anie2ilT.er.ts  t.  tij  CoraCTiQor.,  or.  o^.  the  Axjzaazc  :c  tre 

thirds  of  the  *rrm-  Star-i,  ihxii  call  a  C:<:T«r.ti:^  fjc  proccsr^  A=e=ir=-=r3.  w-u-^*,  ^ 

dcber  Caie,  ir.*..  se  v*j.:  t^  »1  Ir.ten^  a-.i   P-.-^oiea,  as  Part   :f  tius  C^rtacci^tn, 

fanned  by  t--,»   Lrja-ar-rei  of  three  fv-rtia  of  the  srrera.   StJ=s.  :r  ?•    C.:ci-n 

three  f'jBrthi  tr>tref>f',  u  t.-.e  ore  or  the  orher  M:.ae  cf'  Ratircircr   — a-"  >t  T«-n 

the  C>r.prr!!!;    Prorisei  that  tjo  A-rer.i.'Eer.t  which  Siw  be  --*»  rr-.rr  t:  rte  Vrxr  Oae 

tbosir.d  eifht  h-&Jre^  ant  eifht  shaZ  la  any  .Masaer  a.-?cctthe  =rK  irc.  *.i=rt=:  Caaves  c 

the  Xbth  Sector-  of  the  fint  Art3c>;    and' that  no  Scats,  wxhoii  a  C^i 

ieprnred  of  ia  e^.-al  SuSrafe  ^  the  Senate. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

All  Debts  contracted  and  Engagements  entered  into,  before  the  Adoption  of  this  Consti- 
tution, shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the 
Confederation. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pursu- 
ance thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  Members  of  the  several 
State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  Officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  support  thb  Constitution; 
but  no  religious  Test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or  public  Trust 
under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States,  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  Same. 

Done  in  Convention  by  the  Unanimous  Consent  of  the  States  present  the  Seventeenth  Day 
of  September  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  Eighty  seven, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  Twelfth.  In  witness 
whereof  We  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  Names, 

GO:   WASHINGTON  — 
Press  Jt.  J  and  Deputy  from  Virginia. 


John  Langdon, 


Nathaniel  Gorham, 


Wm.   Saml.  Johnson, 


Alexander  Hamilton. 


Wil:  Livingston, 
David  Brearley, 

B.    Franklin, 
Thomas  Mifflin, 
RoBT.    Morris, 
Geo.   Clvmer, 

Geo.   Read, 

Gunning  Bedford,  Jun., 

John  Dickinson, 

James  McHknry, 

Dan.  Jenifer,  of  St.  Thomas, 

John  Blair, 

Wm.   Blount, 

RicH*D  Dobbs  Speight, 


Neiv  Hampshire 

Nicholas  Oilman. 

Massachusetts 

RuFus  King. 

Connecticut 

Roger  Sherman. 

New  York 

Ne^v  Jersey 

Wm.   Paterson, 
JoNA.   Dayton. 

Pennsylnfania 

Thos.    Fitesimons, 
Jared  Ingersoll, 
James  Wilson, 
Gouv.   Morris. 

Delaware 

Richard  Bassett, 
Jaco:   Broom. 

Maryland 

Dan  Carroll. 

Virginia 

James  Madison,  Jr. 

North  Carolina 

Hugh  Williamson. 
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SoutA  CaroHna 

J.     RVTLKDGK,  ChARLKS    PiNCKNKY, 

Charlks  Coteswortm  Pincknby,  Pibrcb  Butlbr. 

Georgia 
William  Few,  Abr.   Baldwin. 

Attest:  WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Afrrftfrj. 

ARTICLBS  IN  ADDITION  TO,  AND  AMENDMENT  OF,  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  VNITBD 
STATES  OF  AMERICA,  PROPOSED  BY  CONGRESS,  AND  RATIFIED  BY  THE  LEGISLATVRBS 
OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  PURSUANT  TO  THE  FIFTH  ARTICLE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL 
CONSTITUTION. 

[ARTICLE    1.     Sec  page  34.] 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiring  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

[ARTICLE    II.     See  page  34.] 

A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be  infringed. 

[ARTICLE   III.     See  page  34.] 

No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

[ARTICLE    IV.     See  page  34.] 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place 
to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

[ARTICLE    V.     Sec  page  34.] 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on 
a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  War  or  public  danger ;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ; 
nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  Criminal  Case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

[ARTICLE   VI.     See  page  34.] 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted, which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him  ; 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  Assistance 
of  Counsel  for  his  defence. 

[ARTICLE    VII.      See  page  34.] 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-ex- 
amined in  any  Court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

[ARTICLE    VIU.     See  page  34.] 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual 
puniihments  inflicted. 

[ARTICLE    IX.      See  page  34.] 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 
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[ARTICLE    X.     See  page  34.] 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

[ARTICLE    XI.     Seepage  159.] 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in 
law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  Citizens  of 
another  State,  or  by  Citizens  or  Subjects  of  any  Foreign  State. 

[ARTICLE    XII.     See  page  364.] 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 
themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  dis- 
tinct ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  — 
The  Preudent  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted; — The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President,  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority, 
then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot, 
the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  repre- 
sentation from  each  state  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of 
a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  Presi- 
dent whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March 
next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or 
other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  as  Vice-president,  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  Electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two 
highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally 
ineligible  to  the  office  of  Pre»dent  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

[ARTICLE    XIII.     In  force  Dec.  18,  1865.] 

Section  i  .  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or 
any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Section  2.   Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

[ARTICLE    XIV.     In  force  July  20,  1868.] 

Section  i  .  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Section  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the 
Executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion, 
or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which 
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WASHINGTON'S   FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

[See  page  173) 

From  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library, 
Lenox  branch.  This  is  a  careful  reprinting,  showing  the  peculiarities  of  capitaHxation, 
punctuation,  paragraphing,  erasure  and  interlineation  of  the  original,  more  faithfully 
perhaps  than  has  been  attempted  hitherto.  Figures  within  brackets  show  pagination  of 
original  manuscript  and  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  same  are  shown  in  photographic 
facsimile, 

[Page  i] 

Friends,  &  Fellow-Citizens 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  Citizen,  to  administer  the  Executive 
government  of  the  United  States,  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  lime 
actually  arrived,  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating 
the  person,  who  is  to  be  cloathed  with  that  important  trust  fep  aHeiheP' 
IBWW|  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more 
distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of 
the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. — 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  assured,  that 

this  resolution  has  not  been  taken,  without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the 

considerations  appertaining  to  the  relation,  which  binds  a  dutiful  Citizen 

to  his  country  —  and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service  which 

silenc[e]  in  my  situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 

of  zeal  for  your  future  interest,  no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for  your 

i  am  supported  by     (Page  i] 

past  kjidness;   but  act  yndwr  a  fulLconviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 

with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  &  continuance  hitherto  in,  the  office  to  which  your 
Sufl^rages  have  twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclina- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  appeared  to  be 
your  desire. —  I  constantly  hoped,  that  it  would  have  been  much  earlier 
in  my  power,  consistently  with  motives,  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement,  from  which  I  had  been  reluc- 
tantly drawn. — ^The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to 

it 
the  last  Election,  had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  declare y^ 


"lit 


i  ! 
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then 

to  you;  but  mature  reflection  on  the^perplexed  &  critical  posture  of  our 
affairs  with  foreign  Nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons 
entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. — 

I  rejoice,  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as  internal, 
no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  senti- 

persuaded 

tnent  of  duty,  or  propriety;   &  am  Umu  whatever  partiality »an)i  jionign 

be  ed  that 

of  y9u  may  y«t  retain,  for  my  services,  <v<n  th>y,   in  the  present  circum- 

you 
Stances  of  our  country,  ^  will  not  disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. — 

with  undertook 

The  impressions,  -im^^f  which,  I  first  accsptcd  the  arduous  trust,  were 
explained  on  the  proper  occasion. —  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will 
only  say,  that  I  have  with  good  intentions,  contributed  towards  the 

Organization.and  Administration  of  the  government,  the  best  exertions 

of  which  a  very  fallible  judgement  was  capable. —  Not  unconscious,  in 

the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualifications,  experience  in  my  own 

perhaps  strengthned 

eyes,.  Still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has  not  loocoHod  the  motives  to 

diffidence  of  myself;  and  every  day  the  encreasing  weight  of  years 
admonishes  me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  neces- 
sary to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome. —  Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstances 
have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary,  I  have 
the  consolation  to  believe,  that  while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to 
quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. —  May  I  aloo  hov 
that  ef  Imswing  in  my  ritroat;  that  the  involuntary  orroro;  I  hn%'0  prob 
ably  committed,  have  been  the  courciiB  of  no  ceriouc  or  lasting  micchisf 
to  our  country. — I  may  then  expect  to  realiao;  without  alloyi  the  c%voot 
enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow  citiaonc;  the  benign 
influenfc  of  good  laws  under  a  free  government )  the  ever  favorite  objset 
of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  I  tryst;  of  our  mutual  carec;  dangers 

^  &  labouro.— 

intended 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment,  which  is^  to  terminate  the  career 


'A 

me 


of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit^^to  suspend  the  deep  acknowl- 
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ch 
edgment  domandod  by  of  that  debt  of  gratitude  w  .    I  owe  to  my  beloved 

country, —  for  the  many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me;    still  more 

(Page  4] 
for  the  stedfast^onfidence  with  which  it  has  supported  me;   and  for  the 

opportunities  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  inviolable  attach- 
in  usefulness 
ment,  by  services  faithful  &  persevering,  though  Jun equal  in  ucefuinoDC 

to  my  zeal. —  If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country  from  these  services, 

let  it  always  be  remembered  to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instructive  example 

in  our  annals,  that  tht  constancy  of  )rnur  tnppnrt,  under  circumstances 

mislead, 

in  which  the  Passions  agitated  in  every  direction  wxre  liable  to  wander 

<t  flucHioto^  amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubious, —  viscissitudes  of 

fortune  often  discouraging, —  in  situations  in  which  not  unfrequently 

the  constancy  of  your  support 
want  of  success  has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism,^ —  was  the 

a 
essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  <h«  guarantee  of  the  plans  by  which 

they  were  effected. —  Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry 
it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing  vows  Um 
only  return  I  can  henceforth  mak>  that  Heaven  may  continue  to  you 
the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence  —  that  your  Union  &  brotherly 
afl^ection  may  be  perpetual  —  that  the  free  constitution,  which  is  the 
work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained  —  that  its  Administra- 
tion in  every  department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue  — 
that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these  States,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  liberty,  may  be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation 
and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing  as  will  acquire  to  them  the  glory 

or  oftticfaction  of  recommending  it  to  th^applause,  the  affection  —  and 

adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.     But  a  solicitude  for  your  welfare, 

which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger, 

urge  me  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  offer 

natural  to  that  solicitude,  **»^*^'ii-ng^^  ky  »u^  .-^^^^y^i^Y^^^^  ^f  y^m> 
indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments  on  an  occasion  not  diccimiiar  f 
the  p recent;  urge  me  toi  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to 
recommend  to  your  frequent  review,  some  sentiments;   which  are  the 
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result  o^  much  reflection^  €i^  no  inconsiderable  observation 
and  which  appear  to  me  all  imporunt  to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity 
as  a  People. —  These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom  as 
you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings  o^  a  paning  friend, 

pottibly 
^Norcanlfor-  who  cany^have  no  personal  motive  to  biass  his  counsel[.]^ 

couracemnit  to       Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts, 

^wcm'^    rt       "®  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attach- 

of    my    tenti-  ment.-JTThe  Unity  of  Government  which  constitutes  you  one  people  is 
mentt  on  a  for- 
mer and  not  dif-  also  now  dear  to  you. —  It  is  justly  so;  —  for  it  is  a  main  Pillar  in  the 
similar  occasion  the  support 

np  Edifice  oi  your  real  independence,  of  your  tranquility  at  home;    your 

graph  peace  abroad;    of  your  safety;    in  evry  relation  —  of  your  prosperity; 

in  s^spy  shtpo  —  of  that  very  Liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. — 

different    |Page6| 
But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  from  %>arious^auses  &  from  different 

quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken 

in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth;  —  as  this  is  the  point  in 

political 

your.fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  &  external  enemies 

will  be  most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly  &  insidiously) 

directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment,  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the 

immense  value  of  your  national  Union  to  your  collective  &  individual 

happiness;  —  that  you  should  cherish  towardo  it  a  cordial,  habitual  & 

^o  it  ;  accustoming  yoursrlves  to  think  and  speak 
immoveable  attachment;  —  that  you — »hou4d — ooouotom  yourcolvoo  to 
of  it  as  of  the  Palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  preservation 
wvn'roncu  it  ac  the  Palladium  of  your  political  cafcty  and  proopority, 
with  jealous  anxiety;    discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that   it 

adapting  conntantly  your  words  and  actions  to  that  mom»ntoMB  ido»^ 
can  in  any  event  be  abandoned,  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every 
that  you  should  watch  for  its  preoTvation  with  joalouo  onwioiyt  dia 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  Country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
countananco  whatever  may  suggest  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  awsnt 
which  now  link  together  the  various  parts. 
bo  abandoned!    *"<^  frown  upon  tho  firot  dawning  of  any  ammpt  to 

alionaio  any  portion  of  our  Country  from  the  rooti  or^  to  onfooblo  iht 

sacred  tics  which  now  link  together  the  several  part6> 

For  this  you   have  every   inducement  of  sympathy  and   interest. — 

by  birth  or  choice  of  a  common  country, 

Citizens  of  a  common  country  by  birth  or  choice,  that  country  has  a 
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richt  to  concentrate  your  affections. —  The  name  of  American,  which 
belongs  to  you,  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just 
pride  of  Patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation  (o-W  derived  from  local 

IPagc  7I  ^ 

discriminations. —  With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same 

Religeon,  Manners,  Habits  &  political  Principles. —  You  have  in  a 

common  cause  fought  &  triumphed  together  —  The  independence  & 

liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  councils,  and  joint  efforts  — 

of  common  dangers,  sufferings  and  sucesses. — 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they  address  themselves 

to  your  sensibility  are  greatly  outweighed  by  those  which  apply  more 

immediately  to  your  Interest. —  Here  every  portion  of  our  country  finds 

the  most  commanding  motives  for  carefully  guarding  &  preserving  the 

Union  of  the  whole. 

restrained 
The  North,  in  an  unfottorod  intercourse  with  the  South,  protected  by 

the  equal  Laws  of  a  common  government,  finds  in  the  productions  of 

the  latter,  many  »f  lh<  pMyliar,  great  additional  resources  of  maratime 

and 
&  commercial  enterprise  —^precious  materials  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try.—  The  South  in  the  same  Intercourse,  benefitting  by  the  Agency  of 
the  North,  sees  its  agriculture  grow  &  its  commerce  expand.  Turning 
panly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  North,  it  finds  its  particular 
navigation  envigorated;  —  and  while  it  contributes,  in  different  ways, 
to  nourish  &  increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it 
looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a  maratime  strength,  to  which  itself 
is  unequally  adapted. —  The  East^  in  a  like  intercourse  with  the  West, 

already  finds,  and^in  the  progressive  improvement  of  interior  communi- 
cations, by  land  &  water,  will  more  &  more  find  a  valuable  vent  for  the 
commodities  which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. — 

The  West  derives  from  the  Eag  supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  &  corn- 
still 
fort, —  and  what  is  perhaps  of  greater  consequence,  it  must  of  necessity 

owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets  for  its  own  produc- 
tions to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the  future  maritime  strength  of  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  community  of 
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Any  other 
Interest  as  one  Nation. —  'ftre  tenure  by  which  the  West  can  hold  this 

whether  derived 

essential  advantage,  oithT  from  its  own  scperatc  strength,  or  from  an 
apostate  &  unnatural  connection  with  any  foreign  Power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious;  liabU  aver)r  moment  tQ  be  distyrbcd  by  th» 
jjuctyating  combinationo  of  the  primary  inf  rtto  of  Kyrope;  whi^h  myet 
be  expected  to  regulate  the  conduce  of  the  Nations  of  whitfh  it  is  cempoeed. 

then  feels 

Af»d  While^every  part  of  our  country  thus  (mds  an  immediate  Sc  par- 
combined  cannot  fail  to  find 
ticular  Interest  in  Union,  all  the  parts  o^  in  the  united  mass  of  means 

&  efforts  can  not  fail  to  find  greater  strength,  greater  resource,  propor- 

tionably  greater  security  from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  interrupt 

what  is 

tion  of  their  Peace  by  foreign  Nations;  —  and,  which  is  on  advontogo  of 
inestimable  value!    they  must  derive  from  Union  an  exemption  from 

[Page  9]     so  frequently 

those   broils   and   Wars   between   themselves,   which^  inevitably   afflict 

neighbouring  countries,  not  tied   together  by  the  same  government; 

alone 
which  their  own  rivalships^would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but  which 

opposite  foreign  alliances,  attachments  &  intriegues  would  stimulate  & 
imbitter.^ —  Hence  likewise  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  over 
grown  Military  establishments,  which  under  any  form  of  Government 

are  to  bne  ed 

are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  which  there  ic  reacon  to  regardyyas  par- 
ticularly hostile  to  Republican  Liberty:    In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your 

and 

Union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty,  .that  the 
love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other. — 

every 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to  m»^  reflecting  & 
and 
virtuous  mind, — ^Thcy  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  pri- 
mary object  of  Patriotic  desire. —  Is  there  a  doubt,  whether  a  common 
government  can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere }  —  Let  experience  solve  it. 

We 

—  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a  case  were  criminal. —  '-^f« 
are  authorized 

natural  to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the  whole,  with  the  aux- 
iliary agency  of  governments  for  the  respective  Subdivisions,  will  afford 
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a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment. —  Tis  well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experi- 
ment. 

It  may  not  impossibly  b>  foMndp  that  th<  spirit  of  partyi  the  machina^ 

tioHO  of  foreign  powcro^  the  corruption  and  ambition  of  individual  citiicHtf, 

[Page  lo] 
arc  morg^formidable  advrgaries  to  tho  Unity  of  our  Empiro;  than  any 

inhtrent  difficuUiss  in  the  tchcme.     Againtt  thttg,  the  moundt  of  national 

opinioni  national  sympathy  and  national  joalouoy  ought  lo  be  paised. 

affecting 

With  such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  Union,  4M>all  parts  of  our 
country  ha¥o»  while  experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  imprac- 


reason 


ticability,  there  will  always  be  causo;  in  tha  fast  itself,  to  distrust  the 

patriotism  of  those,  who  in  any  quarter  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its 

bands. — 

Bcoidoo  the  more  oeriouo  causes  already  hinted  as  throataning  our 

Union^  thoro  io  one  leoo  dangerous;  but  ouffioiontly  dangofoua  te  make 

it  prudent  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  iti     I  allude  to  the  petulenee  of 

party  differences  of  opinionsi     It  is  not  uncommon  to  hoar  the  irritatiewi 

which  these  encite  vent  themselves  in  declarations;  that  the  different 

party  differences  of  opmionsi    It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  irntatiewi 

the  Union  will  be  dissolved  by  this  or  that  measuroi     Intimations  like 

thcoo  aro  ao  indiocroet  as  they  are  intemperate    Though  frequently 

made  with  hv'ity,  Se  without  any  really  evil  intention;  they  have  a  tend 

ency  to  produce  the  consequences  which  they  indicatOi    They  teach  the 

minds  of  men  to  consider  the  Union  as  precarieus       as  an  objeot  to 

which  they  ought  not  to  attach  their  hopes  and  fortunoo;      and  thue 

[Page  111 
chill  the  sentimentMin  its  favor.      By  alarming  the  pride  of  those  to 

whom  they  are  addressed;  they  set  ingenuity  at  work  to  depreciate  the 

Yttluo  of  tho  thing  and  to  diooo'ver  roaoons  of  indifforoncc  towapdo  it. 

This  io  not  ¥riooi      It  will  bo  much  wiser  to  habituate  ouroelvoo  to  rover 

ence  the  Union  as  the  palladium  of  our  national  happiness       to  accomo» 

tho  Union  will  be  dissolved  by  this  or  that  moasuroi     Intimations  hke 

whatever  may  suggest  a  suspicion  that  it  inn  in  any  event  be  abandoned. 

ch 

In  contemplating  the  causes  w —  may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as 
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any  ground  should  have  been  furnished  for 
matter  of  serious  concern,  that  our  partios  for  some  time  past  hav  b^n 
characterizing  parties  by 

too  much   charTwrtariiad   b)f  Geographical  discriminations  —  Northern 

whence  designing  men  may  endeavour 
and  Southern  —  Atlantic  and  Western:  Thw  diicriminationsf  tht  mT> 

difference 
to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real^of  local  interests  and  views. 

contrivance  of  tha  spirit  of  Partyp  (alwayc  dent^reus  to  ooiBe  ovory  handU 
by  which  the  passions  can  be  wieldad,  and  too  skilful  not  to  turn  to* 
account  the  sympathy  of  neighborhood)!  havo  fumiohed  an  argument 
against  the  Union;  as  evidence  of  a  real  difference  of  local  interests  and 
views  I  and  serve  to  haaard  it|  by  organiaing  larger  districts  of  country 
under  the  leaders  of  contending  factions;  whose  rivalshipB;  prejudieeo  Jc 
schemes  of  ambition;  rather  than  the  true  Intorcsls  of  the  Countryi  wiH 
direct  the  use  of  their  influence! — If  it  be  possible  to  correct  this  poioon 

in  the  habit  of  our  body  politic;  it  is  worthy  the  endeavors  of  the  modorate 
and  the  gocvl  to  effect  it.  One  of  the  expedients  of  Party  to  acquire 
influence,  within  particular  districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  & 
aims  of  other  Districts. —  You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  against 
the  jealousies  &  heart  burnings  which  spring  from  these  misrepresenta- 
tions.—  They  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be 
bound  together  by  fraternal  afl^ection. —  The  Inhabitants  of  our  Western 

head. 
country  have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  subject  —  They  have 

seen,  in  the  Negociation  by  the  Executive,  and  in  the  unanimous  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Senate,  of  the  Treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satis- 
faction at  that  event,  throughout  the  United  States,  a  decisive  proof 
how  unfounded  were  the  suspicions  propagated  among  them  of  a  policy 
in  the  General  Government  and  in  the  Atlantic  States  unfriendly  to  their 
Interests  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi — They  have  been  witnesses  to 
the  formation  of  two  Treaties,  that  with  G:  Britain  and  that  with  Spain, 
which  secure  to  them  every  thing  they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
Foreign  relations,  towards  confirming  their  prosperity. —  Will  it  not  be 

their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  of  [sic]  these  advantages  on  the 

ch 
Union  by  w  .    they  were  procured  ?  —  Will  they  not  henceforth  be  deaf 
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to  those  advisers,  if  such  there  are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their 

Brethren  and  connect  them  with  Aliens?  — 
[Page  13I 

1*0  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  Your  Union,  a  Govern- 
ment for  the  whole  is  indispensible. —  No  Alliances  however  strict 
between  the  parts  can  be  an  adequate  substitute. —  They  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  &  interruptions  which  all  Alliances  in  all 
times  have  experienced. —  Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth,  you 
have  improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Consti- 
tution of  Government,  better  calculated  than  your  former  for  an 
intimate  Union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of  your  common 
concerns. —  This  government,  the  offspring  of  our  own  choice  uninflu- 
enced and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full  investigation  &  mature  delibera- 
tion, completely  free  in  its  principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  powers, 
uniting  security  with  energy,  and  containing  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and  your  sup- 
port.—  Respect  for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its  Laws,  acquiescence 
in  its  measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true 
Liberty. —  The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  and  to  alter  their  Constitutions  of  Government. —  But  the 
Constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  'till  changed  by  an  explicit  and 
authentic  act  of  the  whole  People,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all. — 

The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  People  to  establish  Govem- 

|Pagei4l 
ment  presupposes  the  duty  of  every.  Individual  to  obey  the  established 

Government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  Laws,  all  combinations  and 

the  real 

Associations,  under  whatever  plausible  character,  withyydesign  to  direct, 
controuI[,]  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action  of  the 
constituted  authorities  are  distructive  of  this  fundamental  principle  and 
of  fatal  tendency. —  They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial 
and  extraordinary  force  —  to  put  -k  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will 
of  the  Nation,  the  will  of  a  party;  —  often  a  small  but  anful  and  enter- 
prizing  minority  of  the  Community;  —  and,  according  to  the  alternate 

h 
triump^  of  different  parties,  to  make  the  public  administration  the  Mirror 
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of  Ae  ill  conccftcd  and  incooyiioas  ptojects  <if  facdoo,  radMr  dua  dbe 
Or^an  c€  ooostsccm  and  wliulmimc  pbns  digested  hj  comnw 
afid  moMttd  hj  motual  imcreso. —  Hofferer  conilNiiatioiis  or 
tions  of  dM  above  descnpcion  may  now  &  chcn  ansucr  popular  ends, 
if  pyfft itty  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  <if  time  and  things,  to  become 
potent  engines,  by  which  cunning  ambitious  and  unprincipled  omo  wiH 
be  enabled  to  subven  the  Power  <if  the  People,  &  to  usurp  for  themsclTCS 
the  reins  €i^  Government;  destroying  afterwards  the  very  engines  which 
have  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. — 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your^^Govemment  and  the  permanency 
o^  your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily 
discountenance  irregular  oppositions  to  iu  acknowledged  authority,  but 

the 

also  that  you  resist  with  care  >»  spirit  o^  innovation  upon  its  principles 
however  specious  the  pretexu. —  One  method  o^  assault  may  be  to 
effect,  in  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  alterations  which  will  impair 

and  thut  to 

the  energy  of  the  system,  4»  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  over- 
thrown.—  In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remember 
that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of 
Governments,  as  of  other  human  institutions  —  that  experience  is  the 
surest  standard,  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  Consti- 
tution of  a  country  —  that  facility  in  changes  upon  the  credit  of  mere 
hypotheses  &  opinion  exposes  to  perpetual  change,  from  the  endless 
variety  of  hypotheses  and  opinion:  —  and  remember,  especially,  that 
for  the  efficient  management  of  your  common  interests,  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  Government  of  as  much  vigour  as  is  consistent  with 
the  perfect  security  of  Liberty  is  indispensable  —  Liberty  itself  will  find 

in  such  a  Government,  with  powers  properly  distributed  and  adjusted. 

It  is  indeed  little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  Government 
its  surest  Guardian. —  Owing  to  you  oo  I  do  a  fronlc  ond  froo  dioeloouro 

ii  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  enterprises  of   faction,  to   confine   each    member   of   the 

of  my  h^art;  I  shall  not  conoal  from  you  the  balitf  I  >ni<rtain,  that  yoijc 

(Page  i6| 
Society  withinJimits  prescribed  by  the  laws  fc  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  &  tranquil 
Goi'trnm#nt  ao  at  pr»c«nt  constitutod  '\%  far  mor<  likaly  to  prov  too 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  &  property. — 

f— bU  than  too  powrful. 
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I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  Parties  in  the  State, 

with   particular  reference  to  the   founding  of  them  on   Geographical 

discriminations. —  Let  me  now  take  a   more  comprehensive  view,   & 

warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 

Spirit  of  Party,  generally. 

our 
This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseperable  from  hwman  nature,  having 

human 

its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the^mind. —  It  exists  under  different 
shapes  in  all  Governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  controuled,  or  repressed; 
but  in  those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness  and 
is  truly  their  worst  enemy. —  In  RopwbliuB  of  narrow  OMtont;  it  io  no» 
difliaylt  far  thoea  who  at  any  timo  hold  tho  pjihb  8f  PewtP|  mn4  com 

mand  tha  ordinary  public  favor;  to  ovarturn  tha  actabliohed  ordofj  in 
fg^or  of  thair  own  aggrandiaomonti  Tho  oamo  thing  may  liltcwioo  be 
too  oftan  acconfiplishad  in  such  Piapublicci  by  partial  combintttiono  af 
raan;  who  though*  not  in  offica,  frem  birthf  iiabaa  ai  atha>  oaurcafl  af 

distinction,  hnvc  CKtraordinary  influcnco  &  numarous  iratainarc.      By 
dabauching  the  military  force,  by  surprising  soma  commanding  ciiadal, 
or  by  some  other  sudden  &  unforasaan  movamant;  tha  fata  of  tha  P»apub 
lie  is  decided.      But  in  Republics  of  large  axtant;  usurpation  can  scarcely 

iPagc  17] 

make  its  way  through  thece  avenueci  The  powers  and  opportunities  of 
resistance  of  a  wide  extended  and  numerous  nation,  defy  the  suceeseful 
efforts  of  the  ordinary  military  forcej  or  of  any  collfrrinns  whirh  we ilrh 
and  patronage  may  call  to  their  aidi  In  such  Republicc;  it  io  oafe  »o 
assert,  that  the  conflicts  of  popular  factions  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
inletc,  of  usurpation  and  Tyranny. 

The  ahemate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened  by 
the  spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissention,  which  in  different  ages 
&  countries  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  fright- 
ful despotism. —  But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and  perma- 
nent despotism. —  The  disorders  &  miseries,  which  result,  gradually 
incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  &  repose  in  the  absolute  powers 
of  an  Individual:  and  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction 
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more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  this  disposition 
to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of  Public  Liberry. — 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind  (which  nevcnhe- 
less  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the  common  &  continual  mis- 
chiefs of  the  spirit  of  Pany  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the  intei est  and  the 
duty  of  a  wise  People  to  discourage  and  restrain  it. — 

[Page  18] 

^It  serves  always  to  distract  the  Public  councils  and  enfeeble  the 
Public  administration. —  It  agitates  the  Community  with  ill  founded 
jealousies  and  false  alarms,  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against 
another,  foments  occasionally  riot  &  insurrection. —  It  opens  the  door  to 

to  the 

foreign  influence  &  corruption,  which  find  a  facilitated  access  ihreugh 

throuf^h 
j^vcrament  itsclLthe  channels  of  party  passions. 

th<  chann^lg  of  pany  patsions.     h  (n^u%nt\y  Bubj<ctB  tht  polioy  af  Qur 
Thus  and  and  [sic]  the  will  of  one  country,  are  subjected  to 

niim  aoiimi^hitflb  the  p^^i'^v  ^^f  ^^^^  c^^^i^^  .^.»^*^.   ^^a  ^..^ 'i-tr 

the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

Bcoidiio  tho  moro  owiouo  oauB>e  already  hmtad  as'  thrwf  ning  cur. — 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  are  useful  checks 

upon  the  administration  of  the  Government  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the 

spirit  of  Liberty. —  This  within  certain  limits  is  probably  true  —  and  in 

Governments  of  a  Monarchical  cast,  Patriotism  may  look  with  endul- 

gence,  if  not  with  favour,  upon  the  spirit  of  party. —  But  in  those  of 

the  popular  character,  in  Governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not 

to  be  encouraged. —  From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will 

always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. —  and  there 

being  constant  danger  of  excess  the  eflx)rt  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public 

opinion  to  mitigate  &  assuage  it. —  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched;  it  demands 

instead  of 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest  «< 

warming  it  should 

not  only  warm  but  consume. — 


not  only 

[Page  19I 


^It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking  in  a  free 
Country  should  inspire  caution  in  those  entrusted  with  its  adminis- 
tration, to  confine  themselves  within  their  respective  Constitutional 
spheres;  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the  Powers  of  one  department  to 
encroach  upon  another. —  The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consoli- 
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date  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create  under 
the  form  of  government  a  real 
whatever  formi  despotism. —  A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and 

th%  proneness  to  abuse  it,  which  predominates  in  the  human  heart  is 

sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  position. —  The  necessity  of 

reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power;    by  dividing  and 

distributing  it    into    different    depositories,   &    constituting    each   the 

against 

Guardian  of  the  Public  Weal  frsm  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been 
evinced  by  experiments  ancient  &  modern ;  —  some  of  them  in  our 
country  &  under  our  own  eyes. —  To  preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary 
as  to  institute  them. —  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  People,  the  distribution 
or  modification  of  the  Constitutional  powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Constitution 
designates. —  But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this, 

customary 

in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  usual  it  natyral 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed. —  The  precedent  #f 

iPagc  loj 

its  Ms>  must  always  greatly  overbalance  in  permanent.evil  any  partial 

transient 

or  f  mperary  benefit  which  the  use  itself  can  at  any  time  yield. — 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity. 
Religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports. —  In  vain  would  that 
man  claim  the  tribute  of  Patriotism,  who  should  labour  to  subvert  these 
great  Pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of 
Men  &  Citizens. —  The  mere  Politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man 
ought  to  respect  &  to  cherish  them. —  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their 
connections  with  private  &  public  felicity. —  Let  it  simply  be  asked 
where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of 
religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths,  which  are  the  instruments  of  investi- 
gation in  Courts  of  Justice?  —  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the 
supposition,  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion. —  What- 
ever may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of 
peculiar  structure  —  reason  &  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. — 
'Tis  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of 
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popular  government. —  The  rule  indeed  extends  with  more  or  less  force 
to  every  species  of  Free  Government. —  Who  that  is  a  sincere  friend  to 

look 

it,cai\with  indifference  upon  attempts  to  shakethe  foundation  of  the  fabn'c. 

^  (Page  111 

Culti%'ato  indwctry  and   frugality!  ac  auMJliaries  to  good    morals   ic 

sourcoo  of  private  fc  public  prooporityi      !■  thtpc  us  fosm  to  rogrot  tha» 

our  propansity  to  axpenca  ancaads  our  maans  for  it  ?      Ic  tharg  not 

mora  luxury  among  uf;  and  mora  diffmivcly;  than  suits  tha  actual  gtaga 

of  our  national  prograss  ?    Whatavar  may  bg  tha  apolog)-  for  Umur^r  in  a 

aoMntr)i|  mature  in  iho  arto  whioh  ara  iio  minifltarsi  and  tha  aawga  of 

national  opulano»— Ctw  it  promote  thg  aduantaga  of  1  )fOung  rniinrry^ 

almost  wholly  agrioulturnlt  in  the  infancy  of  tho  arto^  ond  ocftainly  hoi 

in  tha  maturity  of  wealth  ? 

then 

*  Promote -as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  Institutions  for  the 

general  diffusion  of  knowledge. —  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a 

government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 

opinion  should  be  enlightened[.] 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  &  security,  cherish   public 

sparingly 
credit. —  One  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  1M»  as  possible:  — 

avoiding  occasions  of  expence  by  cultivating  peace,  but  remembering 

also  that  timely  disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger  frequently  prevent 

much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it  —  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 

shunning 

lation  of  debt,  not  only  by  avoiding  occasions  of  expence,  but  by  vigorous 
exertions  in  time  of  Peace  to  discharge  the  Debts  which  unavoidable 
wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity 
the  burthen  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear. —  The  execution  of  these 
maxims  belongs  to  your  Representatives,  but  it  is  necessary  that  public 

cooperate 

opinion  should  coineidot —  To  facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that 

(Page  22] 

towards  the  payment  of  debts  there  must  be  Revenue  —  that^to  have 
Revenue  there  must  be  taxes  —  that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are 

*  This  paragraph  is  wafcrcd  over  the  preceding  in  the  original. 
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not  more  or  less  inconvenient  &  unpleasant  —  that  the  intrinsic  embar- 
rassment inseperable  from  the  selection  of  the  proper  objects  (which  is 
always  a  choice  of  difficulties)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid 
construction  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  making  it,  and  for 
a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  obtaining  Revenue  which  the 

public  exigencies  may  at  any  time  dictate. — 

ds 
Observe  good  faith  &  justice  tow  .    all  Nations  fc  cultivato  pcoo  If 

harmony  with  all,  for  in  Public,  ag  wfll  ir  In  priirat<  trancactions,  I  am 
persuaded  that  honesty  will  always  bg  found  to  be  the  best  policyi  Cul- 
tivate peace  &  harmony  with  all  —  Religion  &  morality  enjoin  this 
conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  — 
It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a 
great  Nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel 
example  of  a  People  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  &  benev- 
olence.—  Who  can  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  and  things  the  fruits 

ch 
of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages  w  .    might 

be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it  ?    Can  it  be,  that  Providence  has  not 

n 
collected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  Nation  with   its  virtue?  —  The 

experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles 

human  Nature. —  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

[Page  23] 

y^In    the    execution    of    such    a    plan    nothing    is    more    essential 

permanent  inveterate 

than  that^Foo(«d  antipathies  against  particular  Nations  and  passionate 
attachments  for  others  should  be  excluded;  —  and  that  in  place  of  them 

just  &  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be  cultivated. —  The  Nation, 

an  an 

which  indulges  towards  another  •»  habitual  hatred,  or  -»  habitual  fond- 
ness, is  in  some  degree  a  slave. —  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its 
affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interest. —  Antipathy  in  one  Nation  against  another  begets  of  courst 
a  similar  B<ntim>nt  in  that  other  —  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer 
insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be 
haughty  and  intractable,  when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur. —  Hence  frequent  collisions,  obstinate  envenomed  and  bloody 
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contests. —  The  Nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  &  resentment  sometimes 

the  belt 

impels  to  War  the  Government,  contraiy  to  its  own  calculations  of 

natioaal 

policy. —  The  Government  sometimes  participates  in  the  propensity,  and 
adopts  through  passion  what  reason  would  reject;  —  at  other  times,  it 
makes  the  animosity  of  the  Nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility 
instigated  by  pride,  ambition  and  other  sinister  &  pernicious  motives. — 
The  peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  Liberty,  of  the  Nations  has 
been  the  victim. — 

^So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  Nation  for  another 

m 
produces    a    variety   of   evils. —  Svpathy    for    the    favourite    nation, 

facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases  where 

no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  another  the  enmities 

of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  & 

Wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or  justification :  —  It 

leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favourite  Nation  of  priviledges  denied 

to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  Nation  making  the  conces- 

sions — 4  .    by  unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been 

retained — •%  .     by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a  disposition  to 

1 
retaliate,  in  the  parties  from  whom  eq.  priviledges  are  withheld:   And 

it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens  (who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favourite  Nation)  facility  to  betray,  or  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  their  own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity;  — 
gilding  with  the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation  a  com- 
mendable deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public 
good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition[,]  corruption  or  infat- 
uation.— 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways,  such  attachments 
are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened   and   independent 

Patriot. —  How  many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper^with 
domestic  factions,  to  practice  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public 
opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  public  Councils!  —  Such  an  attachment 
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of  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  &  powerful  Nation,  dooms  the 

former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. — 

(I  conjure  you  to        fellow  citizens,)     ^ 
Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,,  believe  me  my  ifr  . 

the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  4»  constan|ly  awake;    since 

history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most 

baneful  foes  of  Republican  Government. —  But  that  jealousy  to  be  useful 

must  be  impartial;  else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence 

to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  against  it. —  Excessive  partiality  for 

one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those  whom 

they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 

second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. —  Real  Patriots,  who  may 

resist  the  intriegues  of  the  favourite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and 

odicus;   while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  &c  confidence  of 

the  people,  to  surrender  their  interests. — 

in  extending  our  comercial  relations 

The  Great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  Nations  is  to 
have  with  them  as  little  political  connection  as  possible. —  So  far  as  we 

[Page  26] 

have  already  formed  engagements  let  them  be  fulfilled,  with  cirqwm 
spcction  indeed;  but  with  perfect  good  faith. —  Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 
remote  relation. —  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies, 
the  cause  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns. —  Hence 
therefore  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  «a  artificial 

ties  or 

cennecticny  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  i»  the  ordinary 
combinations  &  collisions  of  her  friendships,  or  enmities:  — 
Our  detached  &  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a 


one 


diflferent  course. —  If  we  remain. People,  under  an  efficient  government, 
the  period  is  not  far  oflF,  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external 
annoyance;  —  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the 

upon 

neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  to  oboer¥»  to  be  scrupulously 
respected;  —  when  neiihop  ef  twe  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossi- 

not 

bility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  willy^lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
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provocation  to  throw  yrighf  into  rha  nppnfif  mh;  —  when  we  may 

choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest  guided  bv.  justice  shall  counsel. — 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  —  Why  quit 
our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground  ?  —  \VTiy,  by  interweaving  our 

destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  andyj>ros- 
perity  in  the  toils  of  European  Ambition,  Rivalship,  Interest,  Humour 
or  Caprice  ?  — 

Tis  our  true  policy  to  stear  clear  of  permanent  alliances,  intimaf 
connwiisn  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world  —  So  far,  I  mean,  as 

arc 

wcy^now  at  liberty  to  do  it  —  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of 

the  maxim  no 
patronising  infidility  to  ^m«  existing  engagements,  (jfmr  I  hold  it  to  be  ■■ 
lest  applicable  to  public  It  pwblit  than  to  private  affairs  always        |-  I  repeat  it 

tfMt  in  public;  as  in  privaf  triinfnctionfi  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy), 
therefore,  let  those  engagements 

—  theso  wuit  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense. —  But  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. — 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments,  on  a 

temporary  .^>  : 

respectably  defensive  posture,  wc  may  safely  trust  to  onmacional  allow-  '-*- 
ances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. — 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  Nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity  and  interest. —  But  even  our  Commercial  policy  should 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand :  —  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclu- 
sive favours  or  preferences;  —  consulting  the  natural  course  of  things;  — 
diffusing  &  deversifying  by  gentle  means  the  streams  of  Commerce,  but 
forcing  nothing;  —  establishing  with  Powers  so  disposed  —  in  order  to 
give  to  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  Merchants,  and 
to   enable   the   Government    to   support    them  —  conventional    rules   of 

intercourse,  the  best  that  present  circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  &c  liable  to  be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or 
varied,  as  experience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate;  constantly  keep- 
ing in  view  that  'tis  folly  in  one  Nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favors 
from  for 

•«- another  —  that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  IndependenccAwhat- 
ever  it  may  accept  under  that  character  —  that  by  such  acceptance,  it 
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may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 

yet 
favours  and^f  being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more. — 

There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect,  or  calculate  upon  real 
favours  from  Nation  to  Nation. —  'Tis  an  illusion  which  experience  must 
cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. — 

In  ofFering  to  you,  my  Countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and 
affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting 
impression,  I  could  wish  —  that  they  will  controul  the  usual  current  of 
the  passions,  or  prevent  our  Nation  from  running  the  course  which  has 
hitherto  marked  the  Destiny  of  Nations :  —  But  if  I  may  even  flatter 
myself,  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occa- 
sional good;  —  that  they  may  now  &  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury 

of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  Intriegue,  to 

[Page  29] 
guard  against  the  Impostures  of  pretended  patriotism  —  this  hope  will 

be  a  full  recompence  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  by  which  they 

have  been  dictated. — 

How  far  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have  been  guided  by 
the  principles  which  have  been  delineated,  the  public  Records  and  other 
evidences  of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  You  and  to  the  world. —  To 
myself,  the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at  least  believed 
myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  War  in  Europe,  my  Proclamation  of 
the  22.  of  April  1793  is  the  index  to  my  Plan. —  Sanctioned  by  your 
approving  voice  and  by  that  of  Your  Representatives  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  the  spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  governed  me;  — 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. — 

After  deliberate  examination  with  the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could 
obtain  (and  from  men  disagreeing  in  their  imprgttiong  of  xh%  origin 
progr«s  and  nature  of  that  war)  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country^ 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was 
bound  in  duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  Neutral  position. —  Having  taken 
it,  I  determined,  as  far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it,  with 
moderation,  perseverence  &  firmness.— 
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[Page  30] 
/The    considerations,   which    respect    the    right   to    hold    this    con- 
would  be  improperly  the  subject  of  particular  discussion  oa  this  occa- 

dUCt,    •**«*^*>      ^f     »ki>w^     ^f     ^      ^*1.V^»^      ooM«r4>      ^^,AA      k^      ..r^pi-^p4*fiy      *Km 

sion. —  I  will  barely  obsenre,  that  to  me  they  appeared  warranted  by  well  estaUish»i  prin- 
fubject  gf  explanation  on  this  occasioni  I  will  barely  ebrarv  that 
ciples  of  the  Laws  of  Nations,  as  applicable  to  the  nature  of  our  alliance  with  FraDce  in 
according  to  m)f  understanding  of  ih<  matf  rp  that  right  ta  far  frew 
connection  with  the  circumstances  of  the  War  and  the  relative  situations  of  the  contract- 
being  denied  by  any  of  tho  Bcllogoponi  Poworoi  hao  b>on  ¥iitu«lly  nd 

ing  parties. 

milted  by  alL 

*The  considerations,  which  respect  the  right  to  hold   this  conduct,^ 
it  is  not  necessary 
oomo  of  them  of  a  dolicalo  natupot  would   be  improperly  th 

to  detail 

of  explanation  on  this  occasion  .  I  will  only  observe,  that  accord- 
ing to  my  understanding  of  the  matter,  that  right  so  far  from  being 
denied  by  any  of  the  Belligerent  Powers  has  been  virtually  admitted 
by  all.— 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  inferred,  without 
anything  more,  from  the  obligation  which  justice  and  humanity  impose 
on  every  Nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  relations  of  Peace  and  amity  towards  other  Nations. — 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that  conduct  will  best  be 

referred  to  your  own  reflections  &  experience. —  With  me,  a  predominant 

motive  has  been  to  endeavour  to  gain  time  to  our  country  to  settle  & 

mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to  progress  without  interruption, 

to  that  degree  of  strength  &  consistency,  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 

humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. — 
lPaRC3il 
.Though    in    reviewing   the   incidents  of  my  Administration,   I    am 

unconscious    of   intentional    error  —  I    am    nevertheless    too    sensible 

may 

of  my  defects  not  to  think  it  probable  that  lyyhave  committed  many 

Whatever  they  may  be,  I 

errors. —  I  doprcoato  tho  ovilo  to  which  they  may  tend;  and  fervently 

evils  to  which  they  may  tend 
beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  the.. —  I  shall  also  carry  with 

me  the  hope  that  my  Country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indul- 
gence;  and  that  after  forty  five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service, 

*  TbU  psrsgrapb  it  wafercd  over  the  preceding  in  the  original. 
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with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. — 

Ri    •         0      a  \  sec  tlie 
elymc  &c     >  ,,       . . 
J     t>  i  other  side 

May  I,  without  the  charge  of  ostcntationi  add;  that  neither  ambition 

nor  intoroQt  hoo  boon  the  impelling  cnu9c  of  my  actions       that  I  have 

npvpf  df signed Ijr  misused  any  power  confided  to  me,  nor  hesitated  te 

use  one,  where  I  thought  it  could  redound  to  your  bonofit  ? May  l\ 

without  tho  appearance  of  affectationi  cay  that  the  fortune  with  which  I 

came  into  office  ic  not  bcttorod  othorwioo  than  by  that  improvement  in 

the  value  of  property,  which  the  quick  progress  &i  uncommon  prosperity 

of  our  countr)r  have  produced  ?       May   I   etill   further   add|  without 

breach  of  delicacy,  that  I  shall  retire  without  cauco  for  a  bluch|  witb 

sentiment  alien  to  the  fenror  of  those  vows  for  the  happineoc  of  hio  eoun 

try  so  natural  to  a  citizen  who  sees  in  it  the  native  soil  of  his  progenitors 
(Page  32] 
^  and^himself  for  four  goncrationci 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  actuated   by  ^    ^8 

that  fervent  love  towards  it,  which   is  so  natural  to  a  man,  who  views 

several 
in  it  the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  four  Genera- 
tions;—  I  anticipate  with  pleasing  expectation  that  retreat,  in  which  I 
premise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  par- 
taking, in  the  midst  of  my  fellow  Citizens,  the  benign  influence  of 
good  Laws  under  a  free  Government  —  the  ever  favourite  object  of  my 


as 


heart,  and   the   happy   reward,  I    trust,  of  our   mutual   cares,  labours 

A 

and  dangers 

United  States        ,  r-    ^xr    t  • 

th  c  ^79(>  ^''  Washmgton 

19  .   September 
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